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1746. CONQUEST OF BELGIUM. 271 

rendered September 19-30. From fifteen to sixteen thousand pris- 
oners were taken in these places. Namur taken, the Marshal de Saxe 
imited all the French forces, and assailed Prince Charles on the pla- 
teau of the left bank of the Meuse, between Liege and Yis^. Rau- 
coux,and three other villages which covered the enemies' front, were 
carried by main force after a murderous c6nflict ; the Bavarians, 
whose sovereign had so ill requited the benefits of France, were cut 
to pieces by the French ; and Prince Charles was thrown back in 
disorder on his bridges over the Mouse. Night prevented this de- 
feat from becoming an utter rout. The enemies had lost from 
seven to eight thousand men and fifty cannon ; the French, from 
three to four thousand men. The battle of Baucoux had no oth- 
er result than to prevent the enemies from wintering in the prov- 
ince of Liege, and is worthy of remembrance only for the great 
forces that were displayed in it (the French had more than a 
hundred thousand men ; the allies, eighty thousand), and for the 
skilful use made of the artillery by the Marshal de Saxe ; each of 
the attacking columns having been provided with a powerful bat- 
tery that advanced with it. Victors and vanquished went into 
winter-quarters. The whole country between the Mouse and the 
sea was in the power of the French : of all the Netherlands, noth- 
ing remained to Austria but Luxembourg and Limbourg. What 
an admirable text for the court and the gazette ! Louis the Well- 
beloved had elSfected conquests refused to Louis the Great ! Un- 
der Richelieu and under Louis XIY., it is true, the conquests were 
in earnest : each town taken was another step towards the natural 
frontiers, a new page in the book of the national destinies. To- 
day it was nought but the pageantry of war, theatrical triumphs, 
blood shed with no other aim than to conquer, with peace, the 
vapor of a vain fame. 

It was, moreover, any thing but flattering to the national pride 
to owe these successes to a foreigner. Again : this foreigner, this 
Saxon bastard, had for his principal lieutenant another foreigner, 
a Danish bastard, the Count de Lowendahl, a man of merit, who 
had been trained by commanding the Russian armies under Mar- 
shal Miinnich. No more generals were trained among 4is. The 
chief cause was the extinction of hard study and vigorous thought 
among the higher .nobility ; we have indicated elsewhere the 
special cause in the organization of the army.^ 

The French were masters of Belgium ; but France was invaded 

1 AoocniUiig to Saint-Simon, whom Mizabean forcibly oonfinnB. — See M^. de 
Mirabeau, 1 1, liv. i., and CcrretpondanM de Smnt-Sinum. 
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at two points, — Brittany, then Provence. At the end of Septem- 
ber, an English squadron had landed in the Bay of Poulduc six 
thousand soldiers, who marched on Lorient in order to destroy 
the settlements and carry oflf the magazines of the Indian Com- 
pany. The place was but half fortified, and was only defended 
by some hastily assembled militia. The commander capitulated. 
Happily, as he was about to deliver up the place, the English 
imagined that he was laying a snare for them, and was preparing 
to burst upon them with superior forces : seized with a panic, they 
reembarked, carrying away nothing but ridicule of their expedi- 
tion (October 7-8). 

The attack against Provence seemed more formidable. It was 
again the English that had caused it to be decided upon ; for the 
Austrians, once masters of Genoa, would have far rather gone to 
conquer Naples. The position was critical. The Neapolitans had 
reembarked for their country ; the greater part of the Spaniards 
had repaired by the way of Dauphiny to Savoy, the last possession 
left to Don Philip ; the French army, melted away by battle, sick- 
ness, and desertion, numbered only twelve thousand men, besides 
a few Provencal militia; and the King of Sardinia was advancing 
with forty thousand Austro-Piedmontese, supported by the Eng- 
lish fleet. It was not in a condition to dispute the crossing of the 
Yar ; and the Marshal de Belle-Isle, who reappeared at last in 
this war opened by him, and whom the cabinet had given 
Maillebois for a successor, thought himself obliged to fall back to 
Puget, four leagues from Toulon (the end of November). Half of 
Provence was abandoned to the fury of the Croats and the Pandours. 

A great event prevented the enemy from profiting by the time 
that elapsed before the arrival of the reenforcements despatched 
from the army of Flanders. The conquerors of Genoa had cruelly 
abused their easy success. " The Austrians," says D'Argenson, 
*^ excelled in the cowardly and useful quality of unrelentingly pur- 
suing their vanquished enemies." This quality is not always use- 
ful, as the Austrians experienced. Maria Theresa had treated 
the Genoese as the most rigorous sovereign would scarcely treat 
rebellious subjects:^ she exacted of them ruinous contributions, 

1 *' The Empress-Qaeen," sajs a historian, " was deyoid of pity : no sovereign, per- 
haps, has caused more wide-spread desolation ; has treated the conquered, or even nen- 
tral nations, invaded by her armies, with more barbarity, or has opposed a colder indif- 
ference to their prayers and lamentations." — Sismondi, Hist, des Franpais, t. XXVllI. 
p. 411. Maria Theresa, indeed, possessed the family virtues, and strong afiections for 
what surrounded her ; but her narrow and harsh devotion was associated with scarcely 
any sentiment of humanity, and was no restraint on her favorite passion, vengeance. 
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which did not spare the conquered population the extortions and 
insults of an unbridled soldiery. The Austrian commander, 
Botta-Adomo, the son of a Genoese refugee, threatened, at the 
least resistance, to bum the city, and massacre the inhabitants. 
The English, meanwhile, continued to intercept and pillage the 
Genoese ships, although Genoa had submitted, and there was no 
longer any war. The energetic people of Gtenoa lost patience. 
December 6, as the Austrians were carrying away the heavy artil- 
lery of the city, which they designed for the siege of Toulon, some 
soldiers attempted to force the passers-by with blows to harness 
themselves to a mortar. A shower of stones put them to flight : 
it was the signal for revolt. For five days, this brave people, 
without guides, without leaders, — for the rich men and the nobles 
remained shut up in their palaces, — fought infuriatedly in the laby- 
rinth of the streets, on the steep parapets, and around the gates, of 
Genoa. December 10, Botta fled with his garrison, diminished five 
thousand men, and recrossed the Apennines. The Austrian detach- 
ments scattered along the Ligurian coast were hemmed in and 
taken by the mountaineers, roused to insurrection. 

Genoa, in freeing itself, had liberated Provence. The Austro- 
Piedmontese and the English, deprived of siege-artillery, and dis- 
turbed by what had occurred in their rear, dared not advance on 
Toulon, and could not even take Antibes. January 21, 1747, the 
Marshal de Belle-Isle, strongly reenforced and become equal to the 
enemies, resumed the olSfensive at all points. The Austro-Pied- 
montese could not sustain the shock, and hastened to recross the 
Var (February 2). Their expedition had failed, like every attack 
directed against France on the south-east ; but this time a foreign 
diversion had greatly contributed to it. France was not, at least, 
ungrateful to Genoa. Reparation was made for her shameful 
neglect of this courageous ally ; and from February to May, in 
spite of the English cruisers, engineers, arms, troops, and a gene- 
ral, were sent to Grenoa, that aided the Genoese to sustain them- 
selves till the French army was m a posture to return to Italy. 

The news of the deliverance of Grenoa was the last joyful tid- 
ings received, before quitting power, by the minister who had 
dreamed of the independence of Italy. D'Argenson had just ob- 
tained a diplomatic victory in another point which he had not less 
at heart. He had remarried the young Dauphin, quite recently 
left a widower by the Infanta of Spain, to a daughter of the Elec- 
tor of Saxony and ELing of Poland : it was a first step towards 
his aim to upraise Poland tlirough what had been the instrument 

TOL. I. 86 
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of her decline, — the House of Saxony (December, 1746). At the 
verj moment of this success, he was sacrificed to the rancor of the 
court of Spain, and the intrigues of Noailles and Maurepas (Jan- 
uary 7, 1747). Tlie King, during the embassy of Noailles to 
Spain, had corresponded with the ambassador unknown to the 
minister. He was beginning to acquire the habit of conspiring 
against his ministers, and keeping up two diplomacies, one secret, 
the other official ; doing himself, an absolute king, through weak- 
ness, insincerity, and a puerile spirit of intrigue, what certain con- 
stitutional kings do through position. The wise and virtuous 
D'Argenson was not in his place in the cabinet of Versailles ; and 
there is reason for astonishment, not that he did not remain in 
public affairs, but that it was possible for him to appear there. 
The national tradition disappeared with him from the government.^ 
We have examined his designs concerning Italy and Poland : his 
designs as to England, Germany, and Holland, were not less wise, 
or less national, — to make Europe comprehend that it was not to 
her interest to submit to the commercial and maritime sway of Eng- 
land, to bring back Holland to the French alliance, to humble Aus- 
tria through the support of Prussia, and to endeavor to deprive 
her of Bohemia. With a firm and lucid glance, he had embraced 
the whole position of Europe. No one in the ministry inherited 
the broad plans of this man, whom the wits of the court styled 
D^Argenson la bete^ because he had only the necessary virtues, 
and was lacking in the accessory virtues, indispensable in such an 
age, -^ refined elegance of speech and manners, grace and supple- 
ness of mind, and resignation to waste his time, and to sacrifice a 
part of himself to this frivolous society. Madame de Pompadour 
and Noailles replaced him by an insignificant minister, M. de 
Puisieux. 

There are times in which men seem wanting to the destinies of 
a people ; others in which the men manifest themselves, and are 
paralyzed by the incapacity and unworthiness of the rulers, — a 
spectacle still more painful, and which is presented in our history 
in the reign of Louis XV. We have witnessed the fall, at Ver- 
sailles, of two ministers worthy of conducting the policy of France : 
we are about to witness the fruitless appearance, on the other side 
of the world, of heroes capable of giving to their country the em- 
pire of the seas and of the East. The maritime and colonial 

1 From the offickd govemment ; for we shall see an efibrt, worthy of remark, diahi- 
feet itself in the obscurity of secret diplomacy. 
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afiairs, from the epoch that we have reached, present a more pow- 
erful and an intenser interest even than the affairs of Europe. 

Maurepas and his officials had shown some activity in fitting 
out vessels, and in taking advantage of the few resources that 
remained to the kingdom,^ but without any serious designs, and 
without any judgment in the choice of men. For instance, the 
fleet despatched to America, from 1740 to 1741, to protect the 
Spaniards, had cruelly suffered from the ignorance of a coxirt 
sailor travestied into a vice-admiral of the West, — the Marquis 
d'Antin. In 1744, on the contrary, the squadron of the Mediterra- 
nean had been intrusted to an experienced officer, — the aged 
Lieutenant-Qeneral de Court. He did his duty admirably at the 
naval battle of Toulon, and was recalled through deference to the 
unjust complaints of the Spaniards. The French minister commit- 
ted mistake after mistake.^ The English knew how to profit by 

1 The J did not exceed thirty-fiTe ships of the line. England, according to Yoltaii^, 
Bade de L/mis XV., ch. xxriii., had one handled and thirty ; all of which, indeed, she 
could not fit oat and man at once. 

' The injostioe and fickleness of Manrepos had jast caused the failure of the heroic 
effints of a Canadian officer, M. de Varenne La Verendrie, to penetrate Canada inland 
OS ftr as the great north-west ocean, and to resolve the problem of the junction or 
the sepaifttion of the American and Asiatic continents. La Vdrendrie hoped to find, 
in the Tast space that separates the basin of the St. Lawrence from that of the Missis- 
sippi, some great river, flowing in an opposite direction from these two rirers, which 
would lead him to the China seas. Encouraged by the Governor of Canada, Beau- 
hamais, who gave him, in defiiult of a direct subsidy, the privilege of the slave-trade 
in those unknown regions (1731), he advanced first to Lake Winnipeg, five hundred 
leagues from our settlements ; on reaching which, he claimed direct assistance fix>m 
the Minister of the Marine. It was refused him ( 1 733 -1 735 ) . He pursued his coura- 
geoos enterprise at his own expense with his four sons and his nephew. One of his 
sons was massacred by the savages ; his nephew died : the father and throe sons contin- 
ued to persevere. After attempting difierent routes with unheard-of efibrts, without 
meeting the gpreat river fiowing westward for which the father had hoped, two of the 
sons, ascending the Upper Missouri, discovered the Rocky Mountains in 1743. They 
were unable to cross this formidable barrier which separated them from the western 
ocean ; and their fi&ther, overburdened with debt, and without assistance or any encour- 
agement from the State, returned to Quebec, and restored his commission to the gov- 
ernor. 

The Governor Beaahamais, and his successor La Galissonniere, by dint of remon- 
strances, finally wrung from Maurepas a partial justice. The La Verendries again 
took the field (1748) ; but the father, worn out, expired at the moment when he was 
about to resume the direction of the expedition. A new governor of Canada, La 
Jonqoi^, despoiled the sons of the inheritance which they had purchased with their 
sweat and blood, and abandoned the enterprise, with the aim of a covetous traffic, to 
his fiivorites, who ruined it. The French did not cross the Rocky Mountains. The 
Russian expedition of Behring had the honor of resolving the separation of the con- 
tinents ; and the discovery and conquest of Oregon were reserved for the Anglo-Amer- 
icans. — P. Maigiy, Lea La Varenne de La Vfrendrie, the Moniteur, September 14, 15, 
1858. 
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them. In 1745, the English colonies of the American continent, 
the growth of which was constantly becoming more rapid, organ- 
ized an expedition against Royal Island, or Gape Breton, a colony 
in which French America was seeking some indemnification for 
the loss of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. Six thousand sol- 
diers and volunteers, setting out from Boston, landed before 
Louisburg ; a place which it had cost thirty millions to fortify since 
1720, and which was the outer rampart of Canada, and the point 
of support of the French sea-fishery. Disorder was prevailing in 
Louisburg. The administrators of the colony were guilty of mal- 
versation, and would not pay the garrison; and the exasperated 
soldiers refused to serve. The Anglo-Americans, by favor of this 
confusion, took possession of a large battery which protected the 
harbor, and which they turned against the town. Louisburg sur- 
rendered after fifty days' siege (June, 1745) ; and the English 
transported to Brest the garrison and the expatriated inhabitants.^ 
The enemy, completely master of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, made 
preparations to invade Canada, which he hemmed in by land and 
sea. In the following spring, Maurepas sent a squadron of ten 
ships, with transports and troops, to defend Canada, and to 
endeavor to recover Louisbun^. He intrusted this to the Duke 
d'Enville, the Yice-Admiral of the Levant, who had attained the 
highest rank in the navy witliout having served anywhere except 
on the galleys of the Mediterranean. D'Enville threw his squad- 
ron to the south of the Azores, where it was retained by a pro- 
longed calm. The scarcity of water and the bad quality of the 
provisions gave rise to a terrible scurvy, the ravages of which 
could not be arrested ; and it finally reached Canada in a deplora- 
ble condition. D'Enville died of the epidemic, with nearly eight 
thousand sailors and soldiers ; and three of the largest vessels 
were captured by the English on the return. The Governor of 
Canada, La Galissonnidre, succeeded, nevertheless, in repelling 
the attacks of the English, thanks to the French colonists and 
the sympathy of the redskins. 

The attempts of the English against Martinique and our 
other West-India Islands were less successful than the Louisburg 
expedition ; and forty privateers fitted out at Saint-Pierre (Mar^ 
tiuique) avenged on British commerce the losses that French 
navigation experienced in the Caribbean Sea and elsewhere. 

^ Voltaire asserts that two of the Indian Company's ships, and a Spanish yeasd, 
that had surrendered themselves by mistake to the English, the masters of Looisbmg, 
carried a freight worth twenty-ftve millions. — Sikkde Louis XV. ch. xxriii. 
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Three-fourths of a convoy of forty merchant-vessels which had 
sailed from Martinique had been taken or destroyed in October, 
1745 ; and two ships of the line that escorted it had succumbed 
in its defence. The English, in turn, lost in these seas nine hun- 
dred and fifty ships and barks, worth thirty millions. Admirable 
partial battles, sustained with unequal forces, attested that our 
navy had degenerated only in the leaders inflicted on our squad- 
rons by an insane government.^ 

A more brilliant indemnification was offered us in the East 
Indies, despite the government and the Indian Company, who 
seemed to have agreed to destroy every thing. We have already 
named' the two extraordinary men who were then conducting 
the French interests in the Upper East, — La Bourdonnais and 
Dupleix. It is necessary to revert here to their origin and their 
labors before the war. Mah£ de La Bourdonnais was born in 
1699', in the country of Duguai-Trouin, — that Saint-Malo, so 
fruitful in heroic mariners, of a family of shipping-merchants,' 
that sent him to the South Sea when only ten years old. Enter- 
ing the service of the Indian Company in 1719, he signalized him* 
self in 1724 by the decisive share that he took in the conquest 
of Mah4, — a place which, captured from the natives, secured to 
the French a position on the coast of Malabar. He tlieu made a 
la^e fortune by setting the example of free trade from one East> 
India port to another. In 1735, he was appointed Governor of 
the Isles of France and Bourbon, where he effected prodigies. 
At Bourbon, he had only to develop an agricultural prosperity 
commenced since the cultivation of coffee had been imported 
thither from Mocha, and to strive to lessen the inconveniences 
of the lack of harbors ; but at the Isle of France, that great 
naval position, he created every thing, — agriculture, commerce, 
warehouses, fortifications, hospitals, dockyards, and roads, as well 
as laborers, militia, and sailors. The somewhat despotic proceed- 
ings by which he had disciplined the colonists, and secured his 
supremacy over the captains of the ships of the company, which 
was lax in its government, had raised him up many enemies, 
whom his rugged and domineering character was not calculated 

1 Sainte-Cioiz, Hist, de la puisscmce navaU de rAn^erre, t. II. p. 212; L. Ga^n, 
HitL maritime de France, t. IL ch. yii ; Smollett, condnuation of Home, Ur. xix. 

> See ofife, p. 193. 

< His family had pieteniions to nobility : bat he cared little about it ** I ha^e never 
oonsnlted my fiunily records mach/' he says in his Memoirs ; " and I confbss in good 
frith, that I am abeolately ignonnt whether I am of gentle birth or not" — M€m, de 
La Bowrdmnaie, p. 58 ; Paris, 1SS8, id edition. 
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to disarm ; and the company showed itself far from grateful for 
his services : it was dissatisfied with his expenditures in fortifying 
the Isle of France. In a voyage that he made to Prance in 1740, 
he succeeded, however, in dispelling these clouds, and in obtain- 
ing a hearing from the two ministers that had jurisdiction over 
him, — Maurepas and Orri, War appearing imminent with Eng- 
land, he proposed to the ministers an ably conceived plan to ruin 
the English commerce and colonies in India. For this he de- 
manded six ships and two frigates. They were promised him : 
then the promise was broken, and he was given only three ships 
and two small frigates belonging to the company. He set out 
with this little squadron (April, 1741), merely touched at his 
islands, and went in haste to succor our Indian factories, not 
against the English (war not yet being declared), but the Mali- 
rattas, — those warlike Hindoo tribes that had shaken off the 
yoke of the Mogul, ruled the south of the great peninsula, and 
rendered themselves equally formidable to the Mahometans and 
the Europeans. 

The Mahrattas had appeared before Pondicherry, and demanded 
that a tribute should be paid them, and that the fugitive family of 
a Mahometan nabob whom they had conquered and taken should 
be delivered up to them. The governor, Dumas,* to whom our 
settlements owed notable progress, had proudly refused, and the 
Mahrattas had hesitated to attack Pondicherry ; but the Malabars 
were besieging Mahe on the other side of the peninsula. La 
Bourdonnais liberated Mah£ (the end of 1741), then returned to 
his islands to await the signal for war against the English.''^ He 
received, instead, an order to disarm his vessels, and to send them 
back to France (1743). September 1, 1744, he learned that 
war was at last declared in Europe, but at the same time received 
a new prohibition to attack the English. The Comptroller-General 
and the Company flattered themselves that neutrality would be 
maintained in India between the French and English companies ; 
an absurd idea, which the English feigned not to reject, in order 
to give themselves time to complete their preparations. The 
Company did not recover from its delusion till it learned that its 
vessels were everywhere pillaged. 

At the moment when the war broke out, it was no longer Du- 

1 He had obtained from the Grand Mogul the right of coining money, refiised to 
other Europeans. The acquisition of Karikal was likewise due to him. 

* It was during this interval that he discoTered and occupied the little archipelago 
of Seychelles, and took possession of the Island of Bodrignes. 
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mas, but Dupleix, that commanded the French East-India colonies. 
Joseph Fran9ois Dupleiz, sprung from a family of financiers and 
administrators,^ had not been destined, like La Bourdonnais, from 
birth, to a seafaring life. The escapades of a youth hard to govern, 
and too impetuous to submit to the monotonous life of an office, 
bad induced his father to place him as ensign, at eighteen, on a 
ship from Saiut-Malo. He definitively quitted France for the East 
Indies at the beginning of the System, ^^ carrying with him the ad- 
venturous inspiration of Law." ' The credit of his father, who had 
become one of the directors of the company, procured his entrance, 
as early as 1721, into the superior council of the French East 
Indies, at Pondicherry. He carried on the inter-Indian trade, 
or the coasting-trade among the East Indies, simultaneously with 
La Bourdonnais, perhaps even before him, and ere long on an in- 
comparably larger scale, after he had been called to the direction 
of the factory of Ghandemagore, on the Ganges.' Chandernagore, 
a wretched hamlet, without a single decked vessel, became through 
him a flourishing town, and a dockyard from wliich fifteen of the 
company's vessels were launched: he then made it the great centre 
of the inter-Indian trade. Seventy-two ships freighted by Dupleix, 
his friends and relatives, ploughed all the waters of Asia from the 
Arabian Gulf to the Philippines. Dupleix had supported the 
French settlement at the moutlis of the Granges by a second fac- 
tory founded in the heart of Bengal, at Patna, thirty-eight leagues 
from Benares, the Holy City of the Brahmins. The English com- 
merce in Bengal perished, stifled by this formidable competition. 
January 1, 1740,* Dupleix was appointed governor of Pondicherry, 
and president of the superior council: October 23, 1742, he 
became governor^neral of the French possessions in India. He 
began thenceforth to give scope to the ideas that were brooding in 
his heart. EEis commercial creations had been only the prelude to 
greater things : the genius of a Richelieu had ripened in a fac* 
tory. Dupleix was the first to comprehend the inevitable re- 

^ He was boni at Landrecies, at the end of 1696 ; and was originally from Ch&tel- 
leraolt. 

' Saint-Priest, £t«de» kuioriquea tur le dix-kuUiemt sihrJk ; la perte de I *Inde sous Louis 
XV. This Btady, brilliantly written, leaves something to be desired as to exactness 
of details ; bat the author has been inspired by a laudable Idea, — the rehabilitation of 
a great man unrecognized and calumniated. 

* A first time sent to Chandernagore, he had been recalled, owing to the enmity of 
the director of Pondicherry, M. Lenoir (1726). He addressed to the company a me- 
morial on the (uturB of Chandernagore and the plan to be pursued in Indian afiairs. 
This was the first rerelation of his genius. The company restored to him the direc- 
tion of Chandernagore (September, 1780). 
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suit that would proceed from the contact between the stationary 
communities of the East and the progressive communities of the 
West, the strength of which increases in proportion to their velocity 
of motion, by a law wholly analogous to the law of physical gravi- 
tation. He saw Asia destined, like America, like the whole world, 
to submit to the rule of the European races. The recent invasion 
of Nadu- Shah (1738-1739) ' had manifested the weakness of the 
Mogul Empire, already revealed by the revolt of the Mahrattas at 
the south and of the Afghans and Sikhs at the north, and by the 
insuborduiation of tlie governors of the provinces (subahdars and 
nabobs), who were tending to erect themselves into great irre- 
movable vassals. Dupleix judged India destined to be conquered, 
not by other Asiatics, like those that had just ravaged it, but by 
Europeans. Among the Europeans, Portugal had fallen to decay. 
Holland was declining: there remained France and England. 
Dupleix resolved to give India to Prance. 

He opened his mind by degrees to the company, in proportion 
to his progress, and rose himself only by degrees to this great con- 
ception. His plan was as prudent in the means as daring in the 
aim. The most important means was to interfere in the political 
hierarchy of India through a double character: namely, to remain, 
on the one hand, the head of a foreign and independent colony ; 
and, on the other, to become the feudatory of the Great Mogul, 
and to interfere in all the internal affairs of India in order to 
seize upon or give rise to opportunities for aggrandizement.^ An 
auxiliary of brilliant mind and courage lent him the most useful 
cooperation, — his wife, Jeanne Albert, the daughter of a Parisian 

^ The Shah of Persia had dispersed the immense but confiised anny of the Grand 
Mogul ; pillaged and laid waste with fire and sword the capital of India, Delhi ; carried 
off tho imperial treasure, which was worth more than a billion ; and extorted from 
the Mogul the cession of the provinces on the west of the Indus, with & tribute of 
seventy millions a year. The revenue of the Mogul Empire amounted to eight hun- 
dred millions. — See Barchon de Fenhoen, Hitt. de la Fotidation de V empire anglais dan$ 
VJnde, U I. p. 332. The English levy there at the present time more than five hun- 
dred millions. 

^ The political point of view and the commercial point of view were necessarily con- 
founded here ; and it was under this form that Dupleix summed up his idea to the 
company : " India being a gulf that swallows up the money of Europe, the posses- 
sion there of lands producing large tributes, and of manufactories on these lands, 
would give the company, which does not always send money thither regularly and in 
sufficient quantity, the means of carrying on, without money from Europe, a trade 
that would become more and more considerable in proportion as these settlements in- 
creased . In case of competition, it would have the advantage of procuring merchandise 
at the lowest price ; and, if it had no rivals, its profits would be enormous."-^ Note of 
M. P. Maigry. 
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physician and a Portuguese Creole by the name of Castro. Familiar 
with all the Hindostanee dialects, she kept up an extensive diplo- 
matic correspondence, on her husband's account, with all the nar 
tive personages who could serve the projects of Dupleix; and 
rendered herself celebrated throughout India under the name of 
J^ or Joanna Begum (the Princess Jeanne). 

The centre of action imposed on Dupleix by the company was 
ill chosen in a commercial point of view ; Pondicherry having 
neither a harbor nor markets of importance ; and the two great 
commercial regions of Hindostan being the coast of Malabar and 
Bengal, and not the coast of Goromandel. In a political point of 
view, this position, on the contrary, had great advantages. He 
could hope to rule the Mogul nabobs and the Hindoo rajahs, who 
shared the south-eastern extremity of the Indian peninsula, through 
each otlier, and to create there, under the shelter of the Great 
Mogul himself, a great territorial establishment, which it would 
have been premature to attempt at Bengal, too near the centre of 
the Empire ; and which would have been impossible at Malabar, a 
narrow belt shut in between the sea and the mountains swarming 
with the warlike Mahratta tribes. To extend the territorial pos- 
sesssions in Coromandel ; to maintain himself in Bengal ; to revive 
the French power in Malabar, whither the ancient company, un- 
der Colbert, had formerly directed its efforts, and where French 
commerce had since been suffered to decline ; and to ally his in- 
terests with those of the Mahrattas, the most firmly rooted power 
among the natives, and with those of all the Europeans, the Dutch, 
Portuguese, and Danes, in order to have his hands free against his 
sole rivals, the English, — such were the first views of Dupleix.^ 

La Bourdonnais had not such high aims : his whole plan con- 
sisted in destroying the English settlements and marine by dint of 
armed force, and in vigorously developing French commerce ; 
making the Isle of France the entrepdt for this commerce between 
India and Europe. This opposition between the views of two 
men equally energetic, but not equally profound, was destined to 
result in fatal consequences. 

Tiiey had at first agreed, at least, in judging the maritime neu- 
trality of India impossible. Dupleix negotiated, nevertheless, in 
obedience to the company, meabwhile completing at his own ex- 
pense the fortifications of Pondicherry, for which funds had been 
refused him. The English presidencies of India ^ accepted neu- 

1 See Anqnetil-da-Perron, /' Inde en rapport avec I'Etavpe, t IL p. 41. 
* The Engluh oolonieg were not centralized like ours : they were diyided into fonr 
VOL. m. 86 
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trality for their company, but declared themselves without 
powers as to the royal navy. This was a snare. The French royal 
navy had not a ship in Asia : the English admiralty despatched 
thither a small squadron, that executed the precise project which 
La Bourdonnais had proposed to the ministers in 1741, and cap- 
tured all our vessels which it encountered between India and 
China; then returned to threaten Pondicherry, which the English 
Governor of Madras was preparing to besiege by land (July, 
1745). The garrison was very weak ; but the effects of Dupleix's 
diplomacy were beginning to be visible. The nabob of the Gar- 
natic, the province in which Pondicherry and Madras are situ- 
ated, declared that he should attack Madras if the English at- 
tacked Pondicherry. The English permitted that neutrality to 
be imposed on them on land which they had rejected on the sea. 

La Bourdonnais, meanwhile, was pinuig with regret and anger 
in his islands. He did not receive, until the beginning of 1746, 
the reenforcements from Europe indispensable for action. At 
last, March 24, he was able to set sail with nine of the company's 
vessels, which he had succeeded in fitting out for war. A furious 
tornado drove his squadron, shattered and disabled, into the Bay 
of Anton Oil (Madagascar). He newly rigged and repaired it 
on the spot in forty-eight days, by dint of energy and ingenious 
inventions. July 6, he was in sight of the English squadron on 
the coast of Coromandel. The English had only six sail against 
nine ; but their ships belonged to the royal navy, and were greatly 
superior in tonnage, the quality of the crew, and the caliber of 
the guns. After a warm engagement, the English retired to Cey- 
lon. La Bourdonnais arrived victorious at Pondicherry^ and 
there found himself in the presence of Dupleix. Two opposite 
systems ; two authorities independent of each other, with ill-de- 
fined limits ; two characters equally proud and absolute, the one 
hasty and rancorous, the other concentrated, profound, and inflexi- 
ble, — this was more than was needed to raise up inevitable conten- 
tion ; but it was nothing in comparison with the outside influ- 
ences. The ministers and the company had done every thing to 
render conciliation impossible. They had at once conferred on La 
Bourdonnais powers which seemed to authorize him to take 
the lead in military operations, *and invested Dupleix with a 
sort of dictatorship, by secretly permitting him to act independ- 
ently of the control of the superior council of India : they had 

presidencies, — Bombay, Madras, the most important, Calcatta, and Banca (the 
Sonda Islands). 
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at once forbidden La Bourdonnais to keep the factories of the 
enemy which he might seize, and enjoined on Dupleix to take 
possession of Madras, if he could render himself master of it, and 
to cede this English colony to the nabob of the Camatic. Lastly, 
La Bourdonnais had been designated by the ComptroUer-Greneral 
as the eventual successor of Dupleix, and the latter knew it. 
These two men, therefore, whose harmony would have given us 
Asia, wexfi enemies from the day they met. 

After two months wasted in wrangling, reciprocal distrust, 
and fruitless efforts to overtake the English squadron. La Bour- 
donnais determined on the siege of Madras. Two thousand sol- 
diers, landed from the squadron, assailed a town of a hundred 
thousand souls, furnished with two hundred pieces of cannon, but 
badly fortified through the niggardliness of the English Company, 
which had not hitherto shown more political foresight than the 
French Company. The English governor had believed that the 
nabob of the Carnatic would intervene in the name of the neu- 
trality which he had guaranteed ; but the latter, apprised that 
Madras would be ceded to him, did not stir. The English, few 
in numbers among a mass of inert Hindoos, were dismayed, and 
surrendered almost without resistance (September 15-21, 1746). 
La Bourdonnais exacted that they should become prisoners of war, 
and that all the personal property, whether of the English Com- 
pany or of private individuals, should be given up to the French; 
but he promised that the town should then be restored to the 
English, and the prisoners liberated, in consideration of a ransom 
of about nine millions. He thought himself rendering a great 
service to the company by securing to it a booty of thirteen or 
fourteen millions, besides the share of the soldiers and sailors, 
and that which he took for himself. This was not the intention 
of Dupleix. Having been unable to prevent the capitulation, he 
attempted to force La Bourdonnais to break it, and signified to 
him that he had exceeded his powers, and that Madras would not 
be surrendered to the English. La Bourdonnais replied that he 
was the master of his conquest, that he had executed his instruc- 
tions, and that he should keep his word. The quarrel reached 
such a pass, that the superior council, over which Dupleix pre- 
sided, sought, it is said, to arrest and carry off La Bourdonnais 
from Madras, and that La Bourdonnais arrested tlie officers of 
the council. They, nevertheless, resumed negotiations ; but, while 
La Bourdoimais was insisting on remaining at Madras until the 
affair was settled, the semi-annual epoch of the north wind (mon- 
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soon) arriyed, — a season, the beginning of which is very dangerous 
to vessels on this coast, destitute of ports and havens. On the 
night of October 13-14, a terrible hurricane sunk two of La Boor- 
donnais' ships, with all on board, and dismasted the rest. It was 
the shipwreck of his fortune. The unhappy mariner at last 
resigned himself to the necessity of quitting India at the end of 
October, and carried back to the Isle of France those of his ships 
that were seaworthy. 

He found a successor already installed in his islands. The 
company punished him for mistakes that were to be imputed to 
itself and the ministers much more than to him, — a presage far 
from reassuring to the rival to whom he seemed sacrificed, and 
who had no reason to expect greater justice. He determined to 
return to France in order to justify himself; and sailed for the 
West Indies, and thence for Europe, in disguise, in a Dutch ves- 
sel. The ship put in at England, and La Bourdonnais was recog- 
nized, and seized as a prisoner of war. He knew that judicial 
proceedings were conunenced against him at Paris, and obtained 
permission from the English government to return to France on 
parole : he had scarcely arrived, when he was thrown into the 
Bastille (March 6, 1748). The old rancor that was brooding 
against him in the bureaus of the compaily had united with the 
denunciations that came from Pondiclierry. He was kept more 
than two years in close confinement.^ It was not until the third 
year of lus imprisonment that he was able to obtain a hearing. 
This was attended with complete success. The charge of treason 
was found untenable ; and that of disobedience fell to the ground 
before the minisferial instructions which he exhibited. He was 
acquitted amidst universal applause (1751) ; but his health was 
ruined by captivity : his brother and his best friend, involved in 
his suit, had died in irons ; and the company, sustained by minis- 
terial arbitrariness, disputed with him the wrecks of his fortune. 
He died, undermined by grief, November 10, 1753. All France 
mourned for him, without knowing the true cause of his misfor- 
tunes ; and the disfavor that was reflected on Dupleix, presented 
as a selfish and jealous rival, paved the way for a second and 
greater victim.' 

1 He wrote his Memoin dnring this time with TerdigriB and oofiee-gronnds, npon 
white handkerchiefs starched with rice, and dried by the fire. 

* Mim. de La Baurdonnms; Saint-Priest; L. Gn^rin, 1. 11. oh. vii. ; Barchou de Pen- 
hoSn, Hist de la Fondatian de Vempire angtau dane I'Inde, 1. 1, liv. iy. This aocnsation 
of malevolence and jealoosj was so ill foonded, that La Bonrdonnais, after Us aoqoittal, 
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Dupleix was first to have more than one day of splendor. Im- 
mediately after the departure of La Bonrdonnais, the nabob of 
the Oarnatic had sammoned the French to deliver Madras to 
him. Such was not Dapleix's intention. The nabob, not obtain- 
ing a satisfactory reply, sent his son, with ten thousand men, to 
besiege the town. A few hundred Frenchmen utterly routed this 
body of troops. It was the first time that the Europeans had 
come to an open rupture with the Moguls, till then respected by 
all the colonists as the masters of India. The moral effect was 
great. Dupleix pursued his designs. He declared the capitula- 
tion of Madras void, expelled the English colonists, invited the 
merchants and artisans of the different Eastern races that dwelt 
at Madras to settle at Pondicherry, razed the native town, and in- 
creased the fortifications of the English town.^ He next sought 
to complete the expulsion of the English from the Oarnatic. The 
nabob came to the aid of the English fort of St. David (or Oonde- 
lore), and the Moguls and English, united, succee^ded in repelling 
the attack. Dupleix gained over the nabob anew by negotiations 
and money ; but the return of the English squadron reenforced 
compelled him the second time to raise the siege of St David 
(December, 1746-March, 1747). 

The naval inferiority was the principal cause that arrested the 
progress of Dupleix. The royal French navy did not make its ap- 
pearance in the East Indies. The year 1747 witnessed the con- 
Bunmiation of its ruin in otlier latitudes, and its numerical weak- 
ness finished the work conmienced by the incapacity of its court 
admirals. In the month of May, the Commodore La Jonquidre, 
charged with escorting a rich merchant convoy with five ships of 
the line, was encountered, off Gape Finisterre (Gklicia), by sixteen 
English ships of the line, commanded by Admiral Anson. He 
saved the greater part of the merchant-fleet by the obstinacy of 
his resistance, but was forced to surrender with his men-of-war, 
and seven of the company's vessels that had taken part in the 
action. A few weeks after, a merchant-fleet of forty ships, on the 

horing fitted out a Teasel for the Eest-IndU trade, Dapleix gave bim erery fiuility for 
the saccess of his enterprise. " I reoeired it, not as the vessel of an enemy that is seeking 
otdy to destroy me, but as if it hod belonged to mj brother." — Letter ftom Dapleix, 
transmitted to ns by M. F. Margrj, from the Dapleix family papers. Unhappily, 
the aocasations of Dapleix were better foonded than those of his rival ; and La Boar- 
donnais did immense evil before his death by the prejadioes against Dapleix and his 
projects that he diffased among the bnreaas of the ministry and the company. 

1 AD the colonial towns of India were divided into the white or Earopean, and the 
Uatk or native towns. 
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way firom St. Domiugo, was taken by the English on this same 
coast of Gulicia. In the course of October, a new battle took 
place, almost in the same spot, and under the same circumstances, 
as that of May. Tiie Commodore L'Estenduere, while escorting, 
with eight ships of the line, two hundred and fifty-two merchant 
vessels, was attacked by Admiral Hawke at the head of twenty- 
three ships. L'Estenduere was not braver, but a little less un- 
fortunate, than La Jonquiere. He saved his whole convoy, lost six 
of his men-of-war, and opened for himself a glorious retreat with 
the last two, thanks to the devotion of a captain, who, unable to 
gain the offing, had come to join his leader through the enemy's 
fleet, to save him or perish with him.^ 

The masters of the seas, the English prepared to avenge their 
insults in India. From 1747 to 1748, they despatched thither 
forces such as Europe had not yet shown in the Upper East. Ad- 
miral Boscawen, perceiving tlie impossibility of attacking the Isle 
of France, although bereft of La Bourdonnais, presented himself 
on the coast of Goromandel in the beginning of August, 1748, with 
thirty armed vessels, thirteen of which were large ships ; and landed 
there a large body of soldiers and sailors practised in arms. From 
four to five thousand Europeans, and numerous native bands, 
roused to insurrection by the English, marched on Pondicherry. 
Dupleix was in a position to give them a good reception, at the 
head of fourteen hundred French and two thousand sepoys, or 
Indians of the warrior caste, organized in the European manner. 
This was again one of the creations of ]iis genius : he had compre- 
hended what advantage a European conqueror could derive from 
the bravery and docility of the Kshatriyas, the only warlike ele- 
ment preserved amidst the enervated races. Paradis, the officer 
who had contributed the most to the capture of Madras, having been 
mortally wounded at the beginning of the siege, Dupleix directed the 
defence in person, and received a wound. His wife seconded him 
admirably : she informed herself of all the movements of the ene- 
mies through the numerous native agents that she kept, even in 
their camp ; and braved every danger at his side, cheering officers 
and soldiers by speeches '^ worthy of ancient Rome." A shell burst 
four paces from her. These generous efforts were crowned with 
success. The attacks on the land side were' repulsed with great 
loss. The bombardment on the side of the sea succeeded no 
better. The monsoon from the north, so fatal lately to La 
Bourdonnais, came on, and obliged the enemy's fleet to retreat. 

1 Sainte-Croix, t. II. p. 214 ; SmoUetti continuation of Hume, Uy. zx. 
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The siege was raised October 18, but too late. Several of the 
English vessels perished as those of La Boardonnais had done. 

All India resounded with this great repulse of the English. 
The nabobs of the peninsula, the subahdar (viceroy) of the Dec- 
can, and their suzerain, the Grand Mogul himself, congratulated 
the conqueror : the ascendency of Dupleix prevailed over him. 
The successful defender of Pondicherry could labor thenceforth, 
with as much genius as perseverance, to secure for himself a ter- 
ritorial base which would shelter him, as far as possible, from the 
chances of maritime war.^ 

We must now return to Europe, and see how that France was 
directed there, whose honor was so energetically sustained at the 
other end of the world. 

The opportunity had been lost, at the beginning of 1746, of 
making peace, or at least of withdrawing Holland from the co- 
alition. In the month of September of the same year, conferences 
were opened at Breda between France, England, and Holland. 
The burgher patriciate which governed Holland, and which felt 
itself more and more menaced by the stadtholder faction, in pro- 
portion as the French arms approached the United Provinces, 
sincerely desired peace: Louis XY., and especially his mistress, 
already very powerful, were strongly inclined to it. It was not 
so with the English : their envoy was unwilling to enter earnestly 
into any discussion until the Austrian and Piedmontese ministers 
had been summoned to the congress. It seemed natural that the 
English should not negotiate without their ally, Austria : never- 
theless, the only means of agreeing on preliminaries would have 
been to negotiate them without Austria and ^pain. This difficulty 
arrested every thing ; and, April 17, 1747, a royal declaration an- 
noimced that, to arrest or prevent the effects of the protection 
granted by the States-Gteneral to the troops of the Queen of Hun- 
gary and the King of England, the King of France found himself 
obliged to cause his army to enter the territory of the republic, 
" without breaking with it ; " that his troops would preserve the 
most rigorous discipline ; and that the places and provinces occu- 
pied would be restored to the United Provinces as soon as they 
gave proof that they had ceased to succor the enemies of the 
crown of France.' 

1 Notes commnxucated by M. P. Margiy from the Dnpleix fiunily p«pen. — ifiAi. d$ 
La. Bottrdbnnau; Saint-Priest; Saint»-Cioix, t. n. p. 231 ; Bazchoa da PenhoSn, t L 
Ht.it. 

>F]aiiaii,t y.p.S78. 
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A hundred and twenty thousand soldiers had been placed under 
the command of Maurice de Saxe. On the same day that the royal 
declaration appeared, Count Lowendahl, with a large body detached 
from this army, threw himself upon Dutx^h Flanders. Sluys, Yzen- 
dyke,the Sasse of Ghent, the forts of Philippine, Pearl, and Liefken- 
shoek, Hulst, Axel, Sandberg, all those fortresses before which the 
armies of Spain had formerly been shattered, and which had ar- 
rested Yauban himself, fell in less than a month. Out of repairs, 
and insufficiently garrisoned (the greater part of the troops of the 
republic had been taken by the French in the places of the Aus- 
trian Netherlands), they could not be succored by the numerous 
army of the allies which had assembled in Dutch Brabant, but 
which was held in check by the Marshal de Saxe.^ An English 
squadron aloue aided the weak fleet of the United Provinces in 
preventing the landing of the French in Zealand. 

The political reaction of these military successes justified the 
opposition that had always been made by the Marquis d'Argenson 
to every plan of an attack on Holland. The old Stadtholder party, 
supported and instigated by the intrigues and gold of England, 
renewed the scenes of 1672. The people, carried away by their 
memories and by the instinct of concentration of power in the 
presence of invasion, rose in favor of the younger branch of the 
Nassaus, and forced the municipal corps, then the Provincial States, 
to proclaim Stadtholder, Admiral, and Captain-Oeneral of Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, and Overyssel, the Prince of Orange, William 
IV., the head of the branch of Nassau Dietz, and the son-in4aw 
of George H. He was the hereditary Stadtholder of Friesland, 
an office that had been in his branch from the time when the 
eldeat branch governed the other provinces ; and he had been 
elected Stadtholder of Groningen and Gtelderland several years 
before, which had conunenced the counter revolution (April 23- 
May 11). A few months after (October 23), the stadtholdership 
and the two great military posts were declared hereditary even in 
the female line ; the daughters of the Nassaus being empowered to 
exercise the functions through their husbands, on condition that 
they married neither kings nor electors. The species of constitu- 
tional monarchy founded in favor of the Nassaus, under the name 

1 The militaiy hiBtorums point out the good Berrice, in these sieges, of the battalions 
of grenadiers that had been taken from the militia since 1745. The soldiers due to this 
species of recniital, howerer deteriorated it might have been by nomerons abuses, 
speedily became a yery valorous infantry. — See D'Espagnac, Hut, du maMud de 
Saxe, U n. p. 821. 
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of republic, replaced a first time, in 1650, by the burgher repub- 
lic, reestablished in 1672, and abolished anew in 1703, was thus 
revived, to endure for a lapse of time nearly equal to that of its 
second abolition. Holland was destined to be long absorbed by 
England, of which William IV. and his family were no longer 
any thing but the satellites. There had been this time no John 
De Witt to massacre : the patricians of the burgher republic 
were greatly degenerated ; but a William III. was still lacking. 
Every thing was declining in the government of Holland as in 
that of France ; but in Holland it was not only the government, 
but the nation, that had deteriorated. The municipal aristocracy 
had not succeeded in doing any thing either to sustain the power 
which they had reconquered, or to attach the people to political 
liberty; but the new stadtholders fell far below the burgher gov- 
ernment.^ 

The Dutch nation had deluded itself: the accession of a prince 
devoid of talent and initiative to the direction of the United Prov- 
inces brought no new force to the allies. The French kept the 
offensive, although the allies were at least their equals in numbers, 
owing to the efibrts and the enormous expenditures of England. 
Louis XY., at the beginning of June, rejoined the Marshal de 
Saxe, whom he had created marshal-general of the French armies, 

1 The economical caiuet of the decline of Holland merit some oboervationB. The 
mannfactnrea of Holland had declined throngh the increase of the taxes, which had 
raised the price of prorisions, caused the desertion of the workmen, whose wages did 
not increase in proportion, and, abore all, raised the price of merchandise, which conld 
no kmger support the foreign competition. The herring-fisheiy had diminished one- 
half; and its profits, which had formerly founded the sumptuous Amsterdam, were 
reduced almost to nothing : it was the same with the whale-fisherj. The shipping-mer- 
chants fiued no better, because they were at the same time merchants of rigging and 
mnnitionB, and because the interest on money was extremely low. Holland was no 
longer the universal entrepdt, the intermediate agent, of other nations. The Swedes, 
the Danes, the HambuiglierB most of all, took away from it part of the freight of En- 
rope. The diminution of the profits of commerce by competition, moreover, caused the 
seller to seek to dispense with an intermediate agent. The duties in the ports of Hol- 
land kept away foreign vessels. Holland had ceased to hold the almost entire monopoly 
of maritime insurance : each nation had its own. The enormous capital accumulated 
in the United Provinces, no longer finding any use, even at very low interest, had flowed 
to foreign countries. From the brokers of the world, the Dutch had become the money- 
lenders : they had sixteen hundred millions invested in England, France, Austria, Saxo- 
ny, Denmark, and Russia ; and, the greatest part of the capital having been directed at 
first to England, this had not been one of the least reasons of the subjugation of the 
Dutch by the English ; the creditor finding himself at the discretion of the debtor in case 
of war, as Saint-Simon well observes. In short, private individuals were very wealthy : 
the State was no longer so. — See Rainal, Hut, PhUotophique det deux Indes, t, HI. p. 
310, a aeq., quarto edition, 1786. The maritime fortune of England, which dethroned 
Holland, was thus built up in part with Dutch ^oney. 

TOU I. 87 
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a title borue formerly by Turenne, then by Yillars. The master 
of all the country on the left of the Scheldt, Maurice determined 
to attack the great stronghold of the Lower Mouse, Maestricht, 
and marched his army in that direction : the enemies moved be- 
tween the sources of the Demer and Maestricht. July 2, Maurice 
assailed them in a position almost similar to that in which he had 
defeated them the year before near Liege. They occupied a suc- 
cession of plateaus, from the Mouse and the Jaar to the Demer, and 
rested on several villages. The key of the position was the vil- 
lage of Lawfeld. Lawfeld was carried after six murderous as- 
saults, and the villages were evacuated; but Maurice did not 
attain his end, which was to cut off the communications of the 
enemies with Maestricht. The vigorous charges of the Hanoverian 
cavalry, which had finally been broken and overpowered, had given 
the Duke of Cumberland time to effect his retreat with the main 
body of the army, and to recross the Mouse. It was the repetition 
of Raucoux. The enemies had lost from nine to ten thousand 
men, and the French from five to six thousand. The victory was 
not, therefore, sufficiently complete to render possible the siege of 
Maestricht. Maurice indemnified himself by sending Lowendahl 
to besiege Bergen-op-Zoom in his rear. This place, the master- 
piece of Gohorn, which commands the eastern mouth of the Scheldt, 
was reputed impregnable ; and its strong garrisons had communi- 
cations secured by water with a large body that was hastening to 
its aid. Neither the vigorous resistance of an army unceasingly 
revictualled, nor the sickness caused among the besiegers by the 
marshes of the Lower Scheldt, discouraged Lowendahl. He could 
not hope to reduce the place by famine : he carried it by assault 
by three breaches which the governor believed impracticable. As 
before, at the taking of Valenciennes, the French soldiers rushed 
with impetuosity from work to work to the heart of the city 
(September 16). Unhappily, the horrors formerly customary in 
towns taken by storm sullied this brilliant success : the French 
armies in this war had hitherto left the monopoly of this barbarity 
to the savage hordes of Austria. 

The King set out for Versailles, September 23, after renewing 
to the States-General his assurances of consenting to a reasonable 
peace. There was still a minister at the Hague, war not being 
absolutely declared by the singular signification that had preceded 
the campaign. Maurice de Saxe had, on his side, intrusted to 
General Ligonier,^ taken at Lawfeld, at the head of the English 

The son of a French refugee. 
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cavalry, and 8ent back on parole, a memorial from the Minister 
Puisieux, offering to surrender all the conquests of the King, 
with the reservation of Furnes to cover our fix)ntier, left open by 
the dismantling of Dunkirk. Louis XV. had sufficient glory. 
It was agreed to open a congress at Aix-la-Ghapelle. 

The war had been waged fiercely in Liguria and the Alps dur- 
ing this campaign. Maria Theresa breathed nought but ven- 
geance against the Genoese ; and England gave the Austro-Pied- 
montese £300,000 for the siege of Genoa. Two months after the 
evacuation of Provence, an Austrian army corps again forced the 
passage of the Apennines ; and the courageous city was besieged 
by land and sea (April, 1747). A brave and able general, the son 
of the Marshal de Boufflers, six thousand French soldiers, and a 
subsidy of two hundred and fifty thousand francs a month, insured 
the duration of the defence. Spain had sent a few soldiers, a few 
munitions, and many promises. The government of Ferdinand 
VI., destitute of money, and without any other resource than 
twenty thousand men that it could no longer recruit, had ordered 
its general to spare his troops to such a point, that, to use the ex- 
pression of the French, the Spanish army ^' was of no more use 
than if it had been made of pasteboard." Despite the little as- 
sistance that he derived from the Spaniards, the Marshal de Belle- 
Isle retook the county of Nice from the Piedmontese (June 5). 
The Franco-Spaniards threatened to return to Piedmont. The 
King of Sardinia recalled his troops from Liguria, and urged his 
allies to aid him in protecting his States. The siege of Genoa 
was raised. France had repaid Genoa for the service that she 
had received ; and Boufflers had not only defended Genoa, but had 
pacified it by interposing himself between the populace exalted by 
their triumph, and the higher classes, too great strangers to the 
deliverance of their country. It was not, like degenerate Hol- 
land, by the sacrifice of their liberty that the noble people of Genoa 
thought to save their independence from foreign powers. Bouf- 
flers, at which we cannot be astonished, inclined somewhat more 
than was reasonable to the side of the aristocracy. 

<}enoa saved, the point in question was to resume the offensive 
against Piedmont. The Spanish general. Las Minas, wished the 
attack to be made by the way of Liguria ; Belle-Isle, by that of 
Dauphiny. After much wrangling, it was decided to make the 
descent by the way of Upper Dauphiny. While Las Minas har- 
assed the enemy by the rosul to Gomiche (Liguria), and the Mar- 
shal de Belle-Isle menaced the passes of die Stura, the Chevalier 
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de Belle-Isle, the brother of the Marshal, set oat from Brian^on 
with a third corps, and entered the inaccessible mountains thai 
separate the yalley of the Little Dora from that of the Ghiusone. 
He wished to pass between the fortresses of Exilles and Fenes- 
trelle, and to debouch by the wildest gorges of the Alps in the 
valley of the Sangoni, wMch leads to Turin. He was arrested 
at the Col de FAssiette by an intrenchment of dry stone and wood, 
defended by a Piedmontese corps. Unable either to turn or to 
command the position, he attacked it in front with blind impet- 
uosity : for two hours, the French endured a shower of grape-shot 
and bullets muzzle to muzzle with the enemy's muskets, without 
succeeding in overcoming an obstacle that heavy artillery alone 
could have overthrown. The Chevalier de Belle-Isle, in despair, 
met his death while planting a flag on the Piedmontese intrench- 
ments. More than five thousand French, dead or wounded, 
strewed this fatal defile (July 19). The Chevalier de Belle-Isle 
had shared equally in all the projects and visions of his brother, 
and had contributed as much as he to this war in which he was 
to perish. 

This unfortunate attempt to cross the Alps was not renewed : 
but the Duke de Richelieu was sent to Genoa with reenforce- 
ments that increased the French auxiliary corps to at least fifteen 
thousand men (the end of September) ; and the Franco-Gtenoese 
reappeared at the north of the Apennines, in the rear of the 
Austro-Piedmontese army. 

Negotiations were entered upon during the winter, but with 
little sincerity on the part of the allies, who, full of contempt 
for the moderation or weakness of Louis XV., judged that he 
would still be too happy to restore his conquests, should they be 
reduced to the necessity of accepting them from his hand. The 
savage obstinacy that Maria Theresa took for magnanimity, and 
the hatred of George II. for France, fettered every thing. The 
hope of important aid rendered them still more obdurate. Russia 
determined to intervene ; and the King of England obtained from 
the Czarina Elizabeth the promise to hold thirty-seven thousand 
foot at his disposal, in consideration of a trifling subsidy of ^100,- 
000 (June-November, 1747-February, 1748). As early as the 
month of February, the Austrians recommenced attacks on the 
Genoese territory, which were warmly repulsed by Richelieu. 

^' Sire," Maurice de Saxe had said to Louis XY., ^^ peace is in 
Maestricht." This great stronghold of the Dutch would, in fall- 
ing, deliver up the Lower Mouse and the entrance to the United 
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Provinces on the side where England could not succor them. The 
militaiy administration, and the organization of the intendants, 
had again become excellent under the ministry of the Count 
d'Argenson,*chiefl7 through the impulse of that aged P&ris Du- 
Ternei whom we have seen prime minister in fact under the 
ministry of Monsieur le Ducj and who had resumed a certain 
influence in the practical management of public afiairs. Vast 
preparations were completed in good time ; and, April 13, two 
armies that had marched along both banks of the Mouse, feigning 
to menace Breda,, invested Maestricht, without the allies being 
able to oppose them. 

This news produced a lively impression upon the congress as- 
sembled at Aiz-la-Ohapelle. The public funds had been falling 
greatly for some time in England ; agitation was beginning to 
prevail in this country, which alone kept up the war ; and the 
pompous spectacle of all those wagons, laden with gold, silver, 
and costly articles, that from time to time conveyed through 
London the prizes taken from the conmierce of France and Spain, 
was ceasing to make the public forget the weight of the taxes, 
which amounted to at least £9,000,000 for the year. The min- 
isters who had replaced the fiery Carteret, the brothers Pelham, 
were less warlike than the King, and had induced him to give to 
the English plenipotentiary instructions that rendered peace pos- 
sible in certain contingencies. The plenipotentiary. Lord Sand- 
wich, judged that the contingency had come ; and, in concert with 
the Dutch ambassador, transmitted to the Count de Saint-S^verin, 
the plenipotentiary of France, a plan that appeared acceptable 
(April 26). The preliminaries of peace were signed, April 30, 
between France, England, and Holland, without waiting for the 
signature of the envoys of Austria and Spain : it was the only 
means of arriving at a result. The principal conditions were the 
restitution of the respective conquests ; the cession of the Duchy 
of Parma by Maria Theresa to the Infant, Don Philip ; the main- 
tenance to the kings of Prussia and Sardinia of what had been 
ceded to them by Austria ; the renewal of the assent given to the 
Pragmatic Sanction with respect to all the rest of the inheritance 
of Charles YI. ; the restitution to England of the negro-slave trade 
(assientd)^ and of the privileged vessel to the Spanish colonies 
for four years ; the recognition of the Emperor Francis I. by 
France and Spain ; the preservation of the fortifications rebuilt 
at Dunkirk during the present war on the land side, but the res- 
toration of the place to the footing of the treaty of Utrecht on 
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SBOnON I. — SOCIETY. MORAL CONDITION. 

In following the course of events in the period that elapsed 
between the death of Louis XIY. and the peace of 1748, we 
have already met many revelations concerning the moral and 
intellectual condition of that society which had experienced so 
profound a transformation in half a century. This constitutes the 
great interest for us during the rest of this history. The govern- 
ment and all the institutions, all the official beliefs, continuing 
more and more to deteriorate and become decomposed, it is above 
all important to penetrate, through the external accidents, to the 
inmost and the most general signs of this decomposition, and to 
discern among the symptoms of death the germs of a new life. Be- 
tween the roots of the old social tree that was withering, the eigh- 
teenth century was sowing good wheat and tares confusedly, and 
often by the same hand, which the nineteenth century, itself so con- 
fused and obscure, has not yet known how to separate. It is the 
duty of the historian to point out, in proportion to their manifesta- 
tion in the national life, the principles, some salutary, others fatal, 
which have made us what we are. The task undertaken in this 
book stops at the day when these principles, transferred from the 
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Sphere of ideas into that of tauot&j overthrew ancient society and 
inaugurated the new world. 

We have attempted elsewhere to analyze the principal elements 
of the genius of Prance : ^ we have seemed to see Prance, from 
the Oauls to our days, vibrating between sentiment and the criti- 
cal spirit as between two poles. Prom this arises, so to speak, the 
great cantradictoriness of the national character. We mean, by 
the critical spirit, the negative principle contained in common 
sense or practical reason ; that essentially Prench faculty, which, 
according as it proceeds by affirmation or negation, is the saga- 
cious auxiliary or the dangerous adversary, and at times the use- 
ful curb, of sentiment. Sentiment, in our history, gave birth to 
the crusades, to the religious art of the Middle Ages, to amorous 
and chivalrous poetry, and also to the mysterious popular inspira- 
tions of the religion of the Holy Sptrit ; then saved us by the 
incarnation of the genius of Prance in Jeanne Dare. The critical 
spirit, which had its origin in certain parts of the literature of the 
Middle Ages, ascended the throne with the ironical Louis XI. ; 
blended with the opposite principle, sentiment, both in the Chris- 
tian Reformation and in the naturalistic Renaissance of the six- 
teenth century ; and, finally, broke forth with the scepticism of 
Montaigne. In the seventeenth century, there was manifested 
among us a sublime apparition, an unknown goddess, pure reason, 
whose reign makes this age an age unique in history. This reign, 
nevertheless, did not emerge from the sphere of the mind ; and, 
again, it abstained from invading two vast domains of this sphere, 
— the domain of religious ideas and that of political ideas. Spi- 
noza alone penetrated therein, among all the philosophers of pure 
reason ; but contemplative and solitary Pantheism was not of a 
nature to attract Prance, the country of action and collective life. 
The philosophy of pure reason remained incomplete, and un- 
able to descend into the sphere of reality and practical reason. 
No one among the Prench people, among the people of senti- 
ment, was inspired to complete reason by sentunent; and the 
movement of Leibnitz ended in nothing among us, any more 
than that of Spinoza, — an alarming faltering of the genius of 
Prance, which became troubled, and paused, instead of continu- 
ing its work. 

The world, however, could not pause : it was necessary to ad- 
vance, it was necessary to shake off the bonds of the past, it was 

^ Dela Francs, de wn gSnie etdetcB destine ; 1847. 
TOii. I. 88 
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necessary for philosophy to descend from its peaceful abstractions 
into the arena of real life. France was trembling under the yoke 
of the old institutions and old traditions, and seeking weapons 
everywhere. If pure reason did not furnish them, she would de- 
mand them elsewhere. Already the critical spirit had sounded 
the charge with the great sceptic Bayle. This was not enough: a 
doctrine was needed. Sensusdism had one in a foreign country : in 
England, a metaphysical doctrine blended accidentally with a doc- 
trine of political reform. France would go to England in search 
of sensualism, as, in the sixteenth century, she had gone to Qer- 
many in search of Protestanism, but this time with a greater and 
more profound success. 

This was because society was ready prepared for it, and because 
there were no longer great resisting forces in reserve, as against the 
Protestant Reformation. Practical sensualism had preceded philo- 
sophical sensualism. Spiritualism had been shaken in point of 
fact by the licentious reaction that had broken forth against the 
devotion and rigidity of Louis XIY. Gartesianism, Jansenism, 
and Jesuitism, — these three rivals, among whom the seventeenth 
century had been divided, were threatened simultaneously. Severe 
metaphysical dogmatism, the asceticism of sincere devotion, and 
the hypocrisy of political devotion, were equally antipathetic to 
the new generation, which would keep the method of Descartes, 
as an instrument of criticism and analjrsis, while divesting it 
of' the crown of its first virtues, and depriving it of the principle 
which made it royal, in order to make it the servant of sensualism. 

Let us now descend from these heights, more closely to survey 
this society over which we have just hovered with rapid flight, 
and glance at ideas and manners, and at the literature and arts 
which reflected and reacted upon them. 

After the mad intoxication of the Regency, the disorder had 
become calmed and regulated, so to speak. Orgie-like license had 
passed away like hypocritical strictness ; society had become settled 
in its new manners, — new by the frankness with which it avowed 
what remained partially veiled in obscurity in the time of the Oreat 
Bang. Refined voluptuousness gained the ground lost by gross de- 
bauchery. Listead of the delirium of the senses, an elegant and pol- 
ished, subtle and reasoning sensualism reigned. A keen, sprightly, 
and volatile wit replaced the wit of mad sallies, the wit of the 
Regency. Life became more and more external ; the need of mul- 
tiplying relations, the interchange of ideas, impressions, and sen- 
sations, ruled every thing ; and the sociability which has always 
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signalized theFrench character extended beyond all bounds. Never 
had society been so brQliant, so full of grace and attraction. Con- 
versation was sparkling: less copious and less serious than in 
the last century, it was no longer instructive, but it was charm- 
ing, dazzling, and fascinating. The admiration expressed in his 
familiar letters by a foreigner, the most witty man in England, 
Chesterfield, shows how far French society of this time had 
the superiority over the rest of Europe in manners, language, 
taste, and distinction of every kind. French education was fin- 
ished in these respects ; but every thing therein was sacrificed to 
the art of pleasing, and nothing to that of deserving. Sagacity 
and accuracy, therefore, were oftenest on the surface, and frivolity 
at the bottom. The so much vaunted taste was over-refined and 
deteriorated by subtlety, and by the necessity of amusing at any 
price if one wished to please. Thence arose the deplorable fash- 
ion of persiflage. To amuse being the highest aim, and malignity 
being more piquant than kindliness, ill-nature was reduced to an 
art, and the mSchant became a type. Ill-nature, moreover, was 
superficial like all else, and was little more, in general, than mal- 
ice and selfish frivolity. This selfishness, which avowed, without 
circumlocution, its contempt for private ties,^ the family, and 
friendship, was oftenest associated, by strange contrast, with a dis- 
play of philanthropy towards mankind in general, which was not 
devoid of sincerity. The reason of this was, that selfishness and 
humanity sometimes proceeded here from the same cause, — the 
mobility and multiplicity of the relations which brought men in 
contact with every thing and every one, and which prevented the 
birth of strong private afiections, or stifled them, at the same time 
that it disposed men to a certain collective benevolence. Among 
a people as sympathetic as ours, the principle of affection could 
not but find its place somewhere. 

In short, the excessive growth of sociability had been efiected at 
the expense of the family spirit, and of solid and necessary relations : 
life had lost in depth what it had gained in surface. The moral 
sense had become greatiy weakened in the higher and lettered 
classes* That haughty reservation of personal dignity, styled 

1 1 am weary of kindred; these ties, these chaiiui, 
Of men wlioae fiuilts or sorrows we share : 
All these are prejudices, annoyances of old times ; 
Kindred, in short, is for the people. 

each one for himself. 

Gbbssbt, Le M^thani, 
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honor, took the place of virtue and duty among men ; and honor 
itself suffered numberless eclipses : all strength became deteriorat- 
ed in this enervating atmosphere.^ 

The different classes of polite society were modified by each 
other, and mixed together much more than they had hitherto done. 
The men of letters were the most active agents in this blending. 
They had been for a moment involved in politics under the Be- 
gency. The Regent, the Duchess du Maine, and, above all, 
Dubois, had employed them in clothing base deeds in fine words.^ 
The government, under Fleuri, seeking nothing but silence, had 
not continued to make use of men who sought noise and renown 
above all else : it had not, moreover, felt strong enough to retain 
them long in the state of passive instruments. The men of let- 
ters, forsaken by the government, were seized upon by society, 
which was in pursuit of all kinds of pleasures (those of the intellect 
like the rest), — of every thing that gave motion and variety to life. 
As soon as it had relished the witSy it could no longer dispense with 
them : it adopted and enthroned them, on condition of being rec- 
ompensed by their presence and conversation, even more than 
their pen. Under Louis XI Y., the authors came to the court, 
which was the world of that time : they did not live there, but 
generally led a life of study and retirement. Now the world 
surrounded and monopolized them : they lost thereby in knowl- 
edge of books and in reflection, and gained in practical knowl- 
edge of men and of life. The barriers were broken down, and the 
opposition became less strongly marked between the nobility of 
the sword, the law, finance, and literature. The financier prided 
himself on belles-lettres, aspired to good taste, and went some- 
times as far as lofty sentiments : ' La Popelinidre was no longer 

1 « Those who might pretend to the honor of setting an example by their rank or en- 
lightenment appear to have too little respect for principles. The lower classes, haying 
no principle, for want of edacation, . . . have nothing bat imitation for a guide. It 
is in the middle dass that probity is still most in honor." — DucLOS, ConndOrations 
9wr Us MoBun de ce ntde; 1751, p. 101. 

It is a citizen that eologizes the middU clan : nevertheless, this saying on the want 
of popular education is not lightly uttered. Dudos has an excellent chapter on edu- 
cation. 

s Fontenelle, Destouches, TAbb^ Dubos, etc. 

< In 1744, the Comptroller-General Orri haying projected the abolition of the duties 
on the exportation of many kinds of French merchandise, the farmers-general, 
to whom these duties reverted, ofiered of themselves to surrender them a year before 
the expiration of their lease, for the good of commerce. — See Bailli, t II. p. 1 23. The 
salutary influence of the merchants, dating from the epoch of Law, had effected a 
transformation in the coarse and ignorant revenue-fanners of former times. 
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Twrcaret. The duke and peer found it piquant to be the friend 
of a poet. ^^ Wit renders all conditions equal," says Duclos ; an 
eqwUity which did not present the duke and peer from causing 
himself to be styled Monseigneur by his friend ;^ the ostentation of 
titles continuing to increase in proportion as real authority and 
the distinction of rank diminished. It is to be regretted that this 
kind of equality should have oftenest been that of brilliant vice, 
and that, while some stooped, the rest did not rise. 

The moral supremacy having returned from Versailles to Paris, 
it is in the principal gathering-places of this capital, the driaw- 
ing-rooms, the coffee-houses, and the theatres, that the move- 
ment of minds is to be studied. The public opinion was formed, 
and the tone was given, at the houses of the women who made 
themselves the centres of literary societies, — of Madame de 
Lambert, Madame de Tencin, Madame du Deffant, and Madame 
Geofinn ; names strangely coupled. It is a characteristic indica- 
tion of the laxness and confusion of every thing to be obliged to 
cite the estimable Madame Lambert^ b/ the side of the intriguer 
and prostitute, Tencin, the unworthy successor of that Ninon, 
who, at least, had the right to boast of being an honest man. 
The most illustrious writers did not scruple to become intimate 
with this woman, who adorned her vices with all the graces 
of the mind. As to the malignant Du Deffant, the former 
friend of Madame de Prie, and the charming Geofinn, their 
drawing-rooms were destined singularly to increase in impor- 
tance, and to become the centres not only of wit, but of 
ideas. 

The coffee-houses, an innovation introduced from the East 
under Louis XIY ., almost rivalled the drawing-rooms in influence. 
Of all the importations of this kind that had modified the European 
regimen since the sixteenth century, the Arabian liquor, which 
clears and animates the mind instead of confusing it, had been 
found best suited to the French taste and temperament. As early 



1 Soe Voltaire's letters to the Duke de Richelieu. Formerly, the term Mcnuignear 
was only applied by yassals to their lords, or to the King as the common lord : the 
princes of the blood themselyes were only entitled Monsiwr, The bishops did not arro- 
gate to themselTes until the age of Louis XIV. this title of Monseigneur, so contrary to 
Christian modesty. 

* Author of moral works as commendable in substance as distinguished in style, — 
AoU d^ume mire ft son JiU; Avis tPune min ft 9a file; Traill de Vamitii, etc. Her 
RiJUxitms f«r les femmes, especially, is a masterpiece of delicacy and moral eleyation, 
to which we shall revert. She should have been the mother of VauTenaignes I She 
died, at a rery adyanoed age, in 1733. 
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as the Regency, the coffee-houses disputed the ground with the 
cabaretSy so dear to that vinous epoch : there were three hundred 
of them in Paris. Since that time, they had acquired a decided 
preponderance, at least in the higher and middle classes ; the ex- 
cess of wine tending to become the fault of the wholly uncultured 
classes alone. The use of coffee may be numbered among the 
causes of the profound modification which began to be wrought 
in the physical organization of the wealthy and lettered classes : 
the excessive development of the nervous system, which an- 
nounced itself among women by the frequ^cy of vapors, and 
among men by muscular enervation, proceeded chiefly, however, 
from moral causes, — from the feverish excitement of the restless 
indolence in which they lived, and the absence of consistency 
and serious aim ; of any tonic, so to speak, in education and 
habits. 

It was oftenest on quitting the theatre that those encounters be- 
tween tlie wits, with weapons keen but not always courteous, which 
were one day to be celebrated in memoirs and collections of anec- 
dotes, took place in the cofiee-houses. The theatre had assumed an 
importance in social life, which must not be judged by the value of 
the contemporaneous dramatic works. While many more or less 
successful novelties were produced, the past, the creations of Louis 
XIY., were better appreciated, both in France and throughout Eu- 
rope, than at the time of their appearance : posterity alone can make 
the definitive classification of masterpieces. The manner of ren- 
dering these masterpieces, however, endured a transformation die* 
tated by the spirit of the epoch. The poetic ideal vanishing, while 
the sentiment of real life became more active and more intense, 
the melopoeia, less strongly accentuated than among the ancients, 
but still sufficiently marked to impose a sort of lyrical convention- 
ality upon tragedy, was abolished by celebrated actors (Baron 
in his last years, and Mademoiselle Lecouvreur), who spoke the 
verses thenceforth, instead of chanting them. This substitution 
of the natural tone for the lyrical tone coincided with the increase 
of private and college theatricals, which diffused everywhere the 
talent for declamation, ease, grace, and confidence of manner;^ 
while numerous literary societies propagated the taste for French 

1 " To narrate, recite, and declaim well, are serions studies with the French : they 
never express themselves in a vulgar manner." — Letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
cxcvii., ccxi., ccxxxvi The Jesuits, whom Chesterfield warmly admires as great 
masters in the art of pleasing, had been the promoters of the collage-theatres: they 
had gone so fiur as to introduce opera-danoeis for the ballets. 
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literature from Paris to the proyinces, and from the provinces to 
foreign countries, inyaded bj it on all sides. 

The times seemed better adapted to comedj than to tragedy : 
two names of comic authors were destined to surviye the Regen- 
cy and the first years of Fleuri, — Destouches and Marivaux. The 
fij*st, coldly reasonable, and oftenest diffuse without spirit or 
humor, would have left few traces, had he not once in his life 
attained to high character comedy. The Ghrieuz (1782) belongs 
to history: it is the sequel of the Bourgeois GmtUhomme and 
Twrcaret^ the famous alliance of the nobility and the financiers 
represented on the stage. Marivaux, a much more original writer, 
was the pupil of Fontenelle, and of that little court of Sceaux, the 
school of affectation and far-fetched wit, and the degenerate relic 
of the sevente^th century, which was, as it were, a miniature of 
Versailles, or rather an insipid and corrupt revival of the Hdtel de 
Rambouillet. But the delicacy and grace of Marivaux's wit pierced 
through the false taste with which he was surrounded. He ex- 
celled in depicting the surprises of the heart, or rather of the 
imagination, so common in this mobile and fantastic society. If 
he was ignorant of the beaten track of the heart, he knew its by- 
paths, as Voltaire says ; and the charm which his contemporaries 
found in his piquant plots was not to disappear entirely with the 
society from which he took his models.^ 

A little later, one of those vivid creations, in which the author 
is confounded with his work, again rescued a name from forget- 
fttlness. Piron, the witty author of a host of mediocre produc- 
tions, embalmed in the MStromanie (1788) the type of the rhp- 
mefj — of the man who writes for the sake of writing, as the bird 
sings, at the moment when this type was about to be effaced 
before that of the man who writes for the sake of teaching and 
of fighting, and who uses his pen as a «word. The last comedy 
of this generation that deserves the remembrance of history was 
the MSchant (1747), in which Gresset depicted, with a remark- 
able talent for observation, a social caprice of which we have just 
spoken. 

Although the epoch appeared far from tragic, a celebrity was 
being reared in tragedy, far more brilliant than the comic au- 
thors ; but it is not yet time to approach the great figure whom 
we shall soon see nding over all the paths of renown. 

When manners are observed through literature, it becomes ne- 
cessary to complete the study of the drama by that of the novel, 

1 Let Jeux de VAmow d du Hatard was written in 1730. 
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which is able to elaborate what the stage only outlines in bold 
strokes, to free itself from the conventionalities and proprieties im« 
posed on the dramatic poem, and to dare every thing in a word. 
The novel assumed a character of hackneyed gallantry which was 
nothing but cold libertinism. It suffices to cite the younger Gr^ 
billon, so unlike his father, the gloomy tragic writer. There were, 
nevertheless, striking exceptions : the Abb^ Prevost, a writer of 
profound, ingenuous, and impassioned feeling, owed the success 
of his extensive and numerous works precisely to the contrast 
which he presented to the general physiognomy of his time. Truth 
and simplicity were a piquant novelty to this generation, satiated 
with the refinements of the mind and the senses. The huge nov- 
els of Provost were destined one day to be buried in the recesses 
of libraries, like so many estimable creations untouched by the 
fire of genius ; but this fire rested for a moment on the head of 
the unhappy abb£, and inspired a little masterpiece, — Mcmon 
Lesamt (1782). Something still more astonishing was a little 
novel, which equalled in sensibility and surpassed in painful en- 
ergy the author of the Princesse de Cleves. The Comte de Oom- 
minges was written by a woman ; and this woman was Tencin, the 
incestuous sister, the unnatural mother, the accomplice and pan- 
der of all the vicious men of power ; the woman not only led 
astray by passion, but degraded by the most shameful calcula- 
tion. Strange mysteries of the human soul ! Can the ideal, 
then, reflect its light to the bottom of such degradation ? or is 
the tradition to be admitted which takes away this work firom 
Tencin to give it to M. d'Argental ? * 

The fine arts ofier as many revelations as letters concerning 
the spirit of the age, and should have their share in the review 
that we are pursuing. For instance, the modification in the aus- 
terity of religious worship by the introduction of stringed instru- 
ments, profane airs, and male and female theatrical singers, into 
church music, is significant. The taste for singing was very 
widely diffused in the first third of the eighteenth century ; and 
the clavecin and bass-viol had taken the place of the lute and 
.theorbo as fashionable instruments. The school of LulU, which 
was only the ancient French music modified with taste and judg- 
ment by a Gallicized Italian, reigned with Lulli's successors. Go- 
laud, Mourct, Destouches, and Campra. The science of harmony 
was a cipher in France ; but melody, so tender, so naive, and so 

1 Mariyanz also wrote novels of a powerful and serious cast, in which neither the 
afiectation nor the gallant subtle^ of his plays is found. 
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touching, in our old masters, preserved the expressive and dramatic 
qualities which are the French characteristics.* A learned and 
powerful artist, Bameau, gave in 1722, in his Treatise on Hat- 
man^j the signal for a revolution which he accomplished by his 
works fifteen years later. He introduced the Italian science into 
France, and, without wholly breaking with the national tradition,^ 
freed music from the obligation of expressing determined senti- 
ments in all its modulations, and of following the poetry ^tep by 
step. 

The plastic arts bore a much more apparent relation than music 
to the manners of this epoch. For instance, architecture no 
longer erected great monuments ; but it made an entire revolu- 
tion in the interior of dwellings, multiplied the pieces of furni- 
ture while diminishing their size, abolished the immense windows 
and the huge mantles loaded with sculpture, lavished mirrors, 
and everywhere substituted grace and convenience for grandeur. 
Voluptuousness had dethroned pride : the monuments of the 
times are those petites maisons^ where the nobles and tlie men of 
wealth sheltered their pleasures in the gardens of the suburbs of 
Paris.* After the lapse of a century, there may still be perceived 
here and there, hidden among the islets of tall houses inhab' 
ited by the population of the new quarters or half concealed by 
the remains of a bower of trees, a few of these little temples to 
the modem Venus, with the festoons of stone and the lascivious 
masks of nymphs and satyrs that adorned their frontons and 
friezes, — the last vestiges of an era of epicurean carelessness, for- 
gotten in the midst of this new world, so stormy and so sombre.' 

In architecture, painting, sculpture, ornaments, decorations, 
furniture, everywhere ruled fantasy, forms capriciously con- 
torted, coquettish and frivolous graces. The beauty of Ihics and 
types had long since been lost. The art of grand composition 

1 See, in the Memoirs of the Biarqnls d'Argenson (p. 410), the Tehoment defence 
of the old French music against the Italian music, which was nothing but a capri- 
cious medley in the eyes of the champions of the old school. — See also L^montei, 
HiA. de la Regenoe, t. II. p. 366 ; Voltaire, Le Temple du Ga&t, in which observations 
are to be found of rare justness. 

The only really important monument of this period at Paris is the Church of 
Saint-Sulpice, an edifice imposing through its proportions, and especially through its 
portico, but the difierent parts of which are lacking in taste and beauty. The Bour- 
bon Palace was the first structure in which a new arrangement of the parts in confor- 
mity with a phm was established. ^ It was constructed about 1722 by the Duchess de 
Bourbon, the mother of Monsieur le Due, 

< The ^ntpeUtes mourns were built towards the close of the reign of Louis XIY. by 
the Marshal d'Huzelles and the Duke de Noailles. — Lemontei, t. II. p. 515. 
VOL. I. 39 
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disappeared in turn from painting with Fran9ois Lemoine (de- 
ceased in 1737), the painter of the ceiling of the Hall of Her- 
cules at Versailles. Lemoine had indeed succeeded in planning 
an immense work, but not in executing it. Tame, incorrect, 
affected, and devoid of elevation, he consummated the decline 
of grand painting. Sculpture, on its side, elegant and spirited, 
but affected, with Coustou, had departed with Lepautre (deceased 
at a very advanced age in 1744) from the conditions suited to it, 
and had assumed a theatrical, complicated, and confused charac- 
ter : it no longer knew how to evolve with bold simplicity the 
essential lines of a group, but tortured itself with expressing mi- 
nute details which should be neglected by the chisel.^ Bouchardon, 
the successor of Lepautre,^ with a less overwrought style, had 
neither strength nor purity enough to revive the art. Pigalle 
was destined to succeed no better. In second-rate statuary, there 
remained, as in painting, manual skill, subtlety, and vivacity. 
Spirit, the essential quality of the times, was found again in the 
arts. While the school of Lebrun degenerated and became ex- 
tinct with the Cojrpels, the De Troyes, and the Lemoines, there 
appeared a species of refined and coquettish Flemish Renaissance, 
adapted to the boudoirs of the eighteenth century. Drawing lost, 
color at least returned to allure the eye of a sensual epoch. The 
Regency had a charming painter, who wore, in a nature and so- 
ciety purely conventional, a species of perpetual masquerade, 
a brilliancy so sparkling that it resembled truth, and a coloring 
as marvellous as that of the old Flemish masters. Watteau shone 
for a little time with his shepherdesses of the Opera and the ComS 
die Italienne. Other Italianized Flemings, the Vanloos, held for 
a considerable time the sceptre of painting. Karl Yanloo, so 
brilliant, so facile, and so lax, remains the type of this school ; 
but fancy painting declined in its turn, like grand painting : the 
spirit that animated the fancies of Watteau and Yanloo disap- 
peared in Boucher, the favorite painter of Louis XV. ; and left 
nothing subsisting but insipid tameness and vulgar license, like 
the dregs of evaporated liquor. Boucher was worthy to be the 
Raphael of the Parc-auz- Cerfs. All sentiment of the beautiful and 
the ideal was so far lost, that men associated these two names, 
Raphael and Boucher, without thinking it blasphemy, and as if 
the one was the legitimate successor of the other.' 

^ See, in the Garden of the Toileries, Poetns and Aria, and Eneas and Anchises. 
s Stataes in the Church Saint-Sulpice ; Fountain of the Rue de Grenelle, 1739. 
Bouchardon died in 1762. 
3 See Mtm. de d 'Ar^son, p. 420. And D'Aigenson was personally the man of all 
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One branch of painting continued to flourish amid the ruins 
of ideality and imagination ; namely, portrait-painting. It was 
in this that spirit and life took refuge. The art of portrait-paint- 
ing is personified in that Delatour whose pencil has bequeathed 
to posterity the images, radiant with intellect, of the celebrated 
men of the eighteenth century. 

It is interesting to follow the variations of costume in the monu- 
ments left us by the art of design. At the close of the reign of 
Louis XIY., the costume was ancient, heavy, stifif, exaggerated, 
and out of all proportion. The Regency threw down the immense 
perukes of the men and the high coiffures which seemed to place the 
fiaces of the women in the middle of their bodies. The dress of the 
men became richer and less full. Both sexes adopted the custom 
of covering the head with a white powder, which softened the 
glance and the features, abolished in some sort the difference of 
ages, and composed, with the patches of the women and the dis- 
appearance of all the rest of the beard in the men, physiognomies 
wholly artificial. The women wore the hair short, and gracef4illy 
curled^ but their body was not liberated like their head:^ the 
absurd hoop skirt, imported from England and Germany, replaced 
the heavy skirts, inflated, and kept in their place by leaden weights, 
(towards 1718). The whalebone corset, the scourge of several 
generations, more than ever stifled their waist, obstructed their 
respiration, aaid crushed their chest ; a custom which would have 
seemed to the Greeks an impious extravagance of barbarians, 
strangers to all sentiment of harmony and beautiful proportions.' 
The women of fashion, instead of courageously breaking through 
this restraint, endured fuU' dress in hours of etiquette, and rid 
themselves of it, in their every-day life, in favor of a nSgligS so 
bold and so light, that it called to mind the transparent veils, the 
vent tissuj of the Roman ladies of the Empire.' The fantastic and 

othen most remote from the yioes of the times ; but, in point of art, men had eyes, 
but aaw not 1 Voltaire was little more enlightened in this respect through his literary 
taste and the prodigious sagacity of his mind than was D'Aigenson through the in- 
tegrity of his heart 

1 This delireranoe was not lasting : in the second half of the reign of Louis XV., 
the heads of women were bowed anew beneath a scaffolding even more monstrous than 
in the time of Madame de Maintenon. 

* The fiuhion of hoop-skirts was the cause of the formation of a new company for 
the whale-fishery. — See L^montci, t. n. p. 332. 

' The nSgligi had fiital commercial consequences. It necessitated the fabrication of 
light stufls, such as our old manufacturing regulations had not foreseen. The govern- 
ment did not know how to make the reguUtions conform to the new necessities; and 
England and Holland, more adroit, supplied us by a contraband trade. 
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voluptuous nSgligS of Parabdre and Pompadour was the true 
antithesis to the stiff and sombre dress of Madame de Maintenou. 
There was scarcely less difference between the rtielles of the seven- 
teenth century and those perfumed boudoirs ^ in wliich the beauti- 
ful ladies of the eighteenth century received men of rank, wits, 
and worldly abb^s, during their toilettes.' 

Influences at once exciting and enervating acted eyerywhere 
on the body and the soul, and combined with the extreme facility 
of intercourse in transforming the moral state of society. We have 
spoken of the principal places where society might be scrutinized as- 
sembled, — the drawing-rooms, the coffee-houses, and the theatres. 
In these, wit was the ruling power ; but there was another place of 
meeting,' which exercised perhaps a more important action on mor- 
als. This was the public masked ball, an innovation of the Regency 
(1776), which became a veritable social, or rather anti-social in- 
stitution, and which was to the France of the eighteenth century 
what the voluptuous mysteries of the religious worship of Asia 
had been to Roman society.' A whirlpool of gallant intrigues 
swept away every thing : the separation of husbands and wives was 
consummated in these assemblies, where they could not appear 
together without betraying the incognito which constituted the 
attraction. Ridicule no longer fell on the deceived, but on the jeal- 
ous husband : the jealous man became a public enemy. A new 
code of morals was enunciated : men married to have an heir to 
their name ; then the parties became free on both sides ; and not 
only did they become free to seek other engagements elsewhere, 
but they would have been ridiculed for not doing so. Grood society 
would not have found derision enough for the love of a husband 
and a wife.* The family tie, already very fragile under the Great 



1 Perfumes, which the antipathy of Louis XIY. had proscribed, and the use of which 
was passionately resumed in the eighteenth century, must have contributed, as much 
as coffee, to over-excite the nerves. The increasing nse of tobacco, by irritating the 
mucous membrane, also had its influence on the oi^ganization. This strange taste, 
borrowed from the savages and derided by Voltaire, contrasts strongly with the fastid- 
ious neatness and delicate sensuality of the age that propagated it. 

2 A custom much more indecent than the toilet receptions was the employment of 
male chambermaids for women. The weakening of the sentiment of modesty in fash- 
ionable women was remarked by all kinds of modifications in habits. The .general 
substitution of accoucheurs for midwives, which has become so common that no one is 
any longer shocked by it» dates from this epoch. — See Lemontei, t. II. ch. xxi. 

' The Chevalier de Bouillon first conceived the idea of converting theatres into ball- 
rooms for masked balls by means of a movable floor. He received a pension of six 
thousand francs for this invention. 

* This was the Pr€jug€ a la mode, attacked in one of the first works of Nivelle de 
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Eing, was thus dissolved in the higher classes, and weakened in 
the middle and lower classes, which were invaded by adroit se- 
duction, by gross corruption, and by example. 

In the Middle Ages, also, the chivalric spirit had attacked the 
unity of marriage, but for the purpose of separating ideal love 
from the lower realities, the vulgarities of actual life : a rash effort, 
outside of the normal development of life ; but an heroic effort, 
after all, for the very reason that it was impossible to sustain it 
otherwise than in an exceptional state. The eighteenth century, 
on its side, tended to destroy love after marriage, sentiment after 
law, chivalrous morality after the morality of the Church. Two 
Englishmen, a novelist and a statesman, enunciated the theory of 
this new code of morals, which attained nowhere but in Prance 
what may be called the perfection of elegant corruption, but 
which the rest of Europe practised with a species of naivete in the 
southern countries, and of brutality in those of the north : they 
enunciated this theory, the one to anathematize it, the other to 
preach it to his own son in familiar letters not designed to see the 
light ! The highest model, to Chesterfield, is Csesar, who knew 
how to be at once the first man of pleasure and the first man of 
business of his time ; the husband of all women, and the mas- 
ter of all men. Oallant intrigues formed and dissolved by the 
senses, by vanity, by the most superficial charms of the mind, 
by interests and conventionality, — this is what he substitutes for 
the ideal constancy and unity in the passion taught by the Middle 
Ages. He does not go so far as absolutely to deny love ; but it is 
evident that it is to him an unknown god. Richardson, the 
other Englishman, shows something worse in his celebrated 
novel, animated with such powerful and thrilling reality.^ Ches- 
terfield has only presented brilliant, frivolous, and shallow cor- 
ruption, which makes love a reciprocal fancy or an arrangement^ 
instead of an adoration: Richardson shows vice elevated to 

la Chaofls^ who attempted to create the plebeian drama bj substituting, in comedy, 
interest in eitoations and passions for interest in characters and humor. The attempt 
was lacking in genius. Despite the corruption of the Bcgencj, the most frivolous 
women were still seen, at this epoch, courageously following the ancient custom of 
shutting themselves up with their husbands ill of the small-pox, and exposing them- 
selves to death for them as if they had loved them with the greatest fidelity. Another 
very remarkable fact in the contrary direction was the introduction of Uie habit of 
stipulating in the marriage contract that the wife should not be obliged to reside on 
her hosband's estates. — See Lemontei, t U. p. 277. 

^ ClariiM ffarlowe. 

s "An amon^iemenf is as necessary a part of the woman of fiishion's establishment as 
her bouse, stable, coach, etc."— Letter of June 5, 1750. 
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tragic proportions, systematic seduction pursuing with cold and 
violent perfidy whatever virtue and true sentiment still subsists in 
the heart of woman ; the seducer transformed into a sort of hero 
resplendent with infernal glory. Lovelace is the Antichrist of 
love. This strange figure did not lack models : Lovelace was only 
a Richelieu greater and more earnest in evil. Maurice de Saxe 
expressed an exceptional shade ; he had not that serpent-like cold- 
ness : impetuous in vice as in battle, he was an Homeric Ajax, de- 
void of moral sense, thrown amidst a refined system of civilization, 
and capable of odious and generous acts according as his frenzy im- 
pelled him.' But whether Lovelace, in the real world, was called 
Richelieu or Maurice de Saxe, if the character and the means dif- 
ered, the result was the same, — it was still the idol of former times 
become a plaything. The greatness of the chivalric ideal had been 
the voluntary submission of strength to weakness, under which a 
moral force hitherto unrevealed was instinctively felt. The chival- 
ric ideal had not contented itself with radically denying the inferi- 
ority of woman ; an inferiority, the idea of which had reposed, in 
antiquity, on an imperfect knowledge of the laws of life and histo- 
ry : it had audaciously proclaimed the superiority of the sex which 
more especially represented the principle of sentiment, over the 
strong and reasoning sex. Now, women reigned no longer except 
in appearance ; for their moral sovereignty was undermined, and 
all respect for them was disappearing, not without the connivance 
of most among them. A truly satanic persecution was exercised, 
no longer by brute force, as formerly, but by refined and satiated wit, 
against sentiment, which was all their strength. The sensualism 
of this time was worse, in certain respects, than that of the an- 
cients, because it was less instinctive, and more perverse, — 
because it was a perversion of the mind, rather than an over-excite- 
ment of the senses. 

Mark what was written, just before the middle of this century, 
by one of the best men of this generation, — the minister who had 
endeavored to restore a national policy to France. 

" The heart is a faculty of which we are daily divesting our- 
selves for want of exercise, while the mind is becoming sharpened 
and whetted. We are becoming wholly intellectual beings*; . . . 
but I predict that this kingdom will perish through the extinction 

1 A disgraoefol stain on his life is his penecution of Madame Favert, that channing 
actress, whom he importuned, terrified, then imprisoned in a convent, becanse she at- 
tempted to free herself from his tyrannical passion. The police, under a gOYemment 
(ailing to decay, became the infamous instrument of aU the vicious men of power. 
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of the faculties that are derived from the heart. Men no longer 
have friends ; they no longer love their mistresses : how can they 
love their country ? . . . We are daily losing that beautiful part 
of ourselves styled sensibility. Love, and the need of loving, are 
disappearing from the earth. • . . Interested calculations now 
absorb every moment : every thing is devoted to the commerce of 
intrigue. . . . The internal flame is dying out for want of fuel. 
Paralysis is gaining the heart. . . . It is by following the grada- 
tions from the love of thirty years ago to that of to-day that I 
prophesy its speedy extinction."^ 

We have spoken thus far of little else than the upper strata of 
society: this has been inevitable. It was there that the revolution 
in manners was effected which was destined to react on the rest of 
the nation, as it is there that we are about to see the commence- 
ment of the revolution in ideas. The bourgeoisie yielded in great 
part to the example of the men of fashion, while feeling instinc- 
tively that the decline of the nobility was working in their favor. 
As to the masses of the people, the peasant, bowed by want over his 
plough, was ignorant of what was passing above him ; and the 
mechanic of the towns was careless and gay so long as bread was 
not dear. Nevertheless, they were ceasing to endure with pa- 
tience the privileges of the vale taille ; they were becoming disen- 
chanted with many things; and a few remarkable incidents 
will speedily show that royalty was already far distant from the 
days of the return from Metz. Meanwhile, the people contributed 
their quota to tlie corruption of the epoch by the thirty-two thou- 
sand prostitutes of Paris.' 

One of the vices most dangerous to public order, because it at- 
tacked men simultaneously by two powerful passions, cupidity and 
the thirst for excitement, — play, — had assumed frightful propor- 
tions since the economic tempests of Law. In 1722, Dubois, by 
authorizing public gaming-houses (academies of play), opened the 
dikes, and suffered the temptation to descend to the classes which 
had hitherto encountered no other peril than the tavern. The 
greatest nobles — theCarignans (of the royal blood of Sardinia), 
the Nassaus, the De Gesvres, the De Tresmes, the Armagnacs, the 
Listenais, the Du Boures — kept public gaming-tables at their resi- 
dences, and farmed them out for large sums to croupiers. Before the 

1 Man. ded'ArgeMon, p. 417. 

3 See Dnlanre, Hist, de Paris, t. VI. p. 309, 6th edition. — See the sad details of the 
Cknmique of 1742, edited by an agent of the secret police. ** The number of mothers 
who prostitated their daughters daily became greater." — Revue retrospective, t. V. p. 38. 
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public gaming-houses had been authorized, a princess of eighteen, 
one of the daughters of the Regent, Mademoiselle de Yalois, on her 
way to Italy to marry the Duke of Modena, had journeyed slowly 
through France, stopping at every town to gather about her the 
^lite of the country around a green table loaded with heaps of 
gold. She seemed the demon of play, as her sister, the Duchess 
of Berry, had seemed the demon of lust and intoxication.^ (1720). 
In expatiating on the manners of the higher classes, we come 
to the highest of all, the princes and soyereigns. Here it was 
very different. The men of rank covered every thing with a 
gloss of politeness, and were restrained, to a certain point, by the 
necessity of mutual respect, by good education, at least external, 
and by the limits — very insufficient, it is true — which the laws 
and public authority set to their power of doing evil. The 
princes, on their side, were necessarily badly brought up, since 
they- had no equals, and were not compelled to observe reciprocity 
towards any one ; and they had nothing to fear from the laws, 
since the progress of absolute power had sot them almost every- 
where above the laws. Their vices, shamelessly displayed in 
broad daylight, rose, therefore, to crime or madness. The courts 
of Europe presented a monstrous picture : the Fameses and Medi- 
cis dying out, rendered sterile by the most ignominious habits ; 
Augustus II. of Poland, that Hercules of debauchery, with his 
three hundred and fifty-four bastards ; Don John V. of Portugal, 
a compound of extravagant contradictions, gross and lettered, 
superstitious and unbridled, who made a seraglio of a convent of 
three hundred nuns, which he only entered escorted by his confess- 
or ; the King of Sardinia, who, guaranteed from all scruple by the 
authorization of the Archbishop of Turin, imprisoned liis &ther, 
who, after voluntarily abdicating the throne, was suspected of wish- 
ing to ascend it again ; the King of Prussia, Frederick William, a 
half-bigoted, half-cynical wild beast, who beat women, and ministers 
of the gospel, in the streets, caused his son's mistress to be publicly 
whipped, and his friend decapitated, ordering the young prince to be 
held by force at the window while the head of his friend rolled on the 
scaffold, then attempted to throw his daughter out of the window ; 
the Elector of Hanover, who, before becoming the King of England, 
Gleorge I., had caused the lover of his young wife, whom he had for- 

1 Journal de Barbier, t. H. p. 291 ; Saint-Simon, t XVTL. p. 305 ; L^montei, t. H. 
p. 809 ; Memoires du marquis de Mirabeau, ap. Reout ritrospedive, t, HE. By way of com- 
pensation, a certain degree of probity was introduced into play, in which the oonrtien 
under Loais XIY. had scmpled little at cheating. 
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saken for ignoble and ridiculous favorites, to be thrown alive into 
an oven, then kept the unhappy princess shut up during her whole 
life in the donjon of a castle in Lower Saxony ; and Gteorge II., re- 
puted to be the son of the lover burned alive, and not of George I., 
who, less atrocious, but not more honest, than the latter, stole the 
will of George I. to avoid paying the legacies which were found 
inserted in it ; upon which his nephew, the Great Frederick, wrote 
to him that he deserved the galleys, which well-nigh procured 
Europe the spectacle of a duel between the two monarchs.^ The 
most hideous acts of infamy polluted certain of the petty courts 
of Germany. The Imperial Palace of Vienna, under Charles VI. 
and Maria Theresa, formed an exception by its rigid morals; 
but, in compensation, the House of Austria showed all the harsh- 
ness of that narrow devotion which is based on the fear of hell, 
instead of on the love of God and of mankind. As to Russia, 
every change of reign, and they were frequent, was a classic 
tragedy, with plots, daggers, poison, and proscriptions. Peter 
the Great was reputed to have been poisoned by his wife, and 
his wife by her favorite, which is doubtful ; but no doubt exists 
as to the appalling executions that signalized each palace revo- 
lution, till the Czarina Elizabeth definitively commuted the mas- 
sacres to deportation to the frozen hell of Siberia. 

It must be admitted that this review of the European monarchies 
greatly rehabilitates the memory of Louis XIV., and gives rise to 
admiration that an absolute king could have remained compara- 
tively so honest a man. It should also be admitted that the 
House of Bourbon, with its Orleans sunk in orgies, and its Cond^s, 
basely covetous or maniacs of lustful cruelty, were only on a 
level with the rest of the sovereign houses, and that the Regency 
did not deserve to be the scapegoat of all the excesses of Europe. 
The King of Portugal, with his confessor and his three hundred 
nuns, was quite equal to the Regent and Madame de Berry, with 
their sacrilegious communions on quitting their orgies.^ Louis 
XV. had given thus far his fully sufficient share of scandal : but 
this was only a prelude ; and to him was reserved the mournful 
honor of exceeding the average of princely corruption, and of 

1 See p. Chasles, Bevue des Deux Mcndes of April 15, 1844. 

* It was an honorable trait in the courtiers, that, from the death of the Regent, the 
Knights of the Holy Ghost abstained from commnnicating at the annual mass of their 
Older ; being no longer willing to lend themselves to a usage which was nothing but a 
pffolanation of religions rites in the existing state of morals. — See L^montei, t II. 
p. 302. 

VOL. X. 40 
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eflFacing the vices of the Regent by vices baser and more cowardly. 
He had still many degrees to descend before reaching the bottom 
of that ocean of pollution in which he was to remain buried ! 

The princes of the Church were not more exemplary than the 
temporal princes. In truth, the pollution here did not reach to 
the highest rank: we neither witness the reappearance on the 
chair of St. Peter of the horrible scandals of the fifteenth, nor of the 
fanatical frenzy of the sixteenth centuries. The popes of the eigh- 
teenth century made little noise in the world : they were men of 
peaceful and decent manners, and seemed to strive to present as 
little cause as possible for the storm that was gathering. Bene- 
dict XIII. was even a godly man : Benedict XIV. (1740), despite 
somewhat singular manners and language, was an enlightened, 
sensible, and upright man. But if the Sacred College, through 
the instinct of preservation, suitably filled the Holy See, it gave 
ample indemnification in its own bosom to the spirit of evil. To 
speak only of France, never had any thing been seen like the 
group of cardinals formed around Dubois, and flanked by a large 
number of archbishops and bishops worthy to follow in their 
train. Habitual intrigue of tlie blackest and vilest kind was only 
a venial sin in this satanic conclave, where simony, swindling, 
incest, and unnatural vice, were enthroned in the guise of the 
red hat. The Church of France no longer existed except through 
a few scattered waifs from a vast shipwreck. An admirable ge- 
nius exhausted itself in maintaining the moral tradition of gen- 
erations which were no more, — that Massillon who seems the 
last pillar of a fallen temple. The successor of Bourdaloue, con- 
secrated in some sort by Bourdaloue himself, he had given ut-* 
terance in the last days of Louis XIY. to new accents full of 
emotion ; then had pronounced over the grave that had just re- 
ceived the Great King the words, "Grod aJone is greats my 
brethren ;^^ and, in all his teachings to the powerful of earth, he 
had endeavored to blend the religious maxims of Bossuet, 
softened by a spirit of tolerance,^ with the political maxims of 
P^nelon, marked by a more vital and more plebeian tone. The 
divine right of Bossuet was left far behind. Massillon repeated, 
with an eloquence which was his alone, the principles that re- 

> In the Oraiaon funlhre de Louis XIV., and in the DUcours de reception H VAcor 
dtmie (1719), he blames the abuses of the stage, and not the stage itself. He praises 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in the Oraiaon JuhHyre, but seems to attempt 
to gain pardon for this panegyric, necessitated by his subject and his vocation, by in- 
terpolating an anathema on the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which was not required 
by his subject. 
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sounded around him in all the polemical writings of the Begency 
concerning the duties of kings and the character of royalty, con- 
sidered as having been originally only a pure delegation from 
the people.* He strove thus to pave the way for a compromise 
between the Church and royalty on the one hand, and the age on 
the other. The rulers of the day responded, not by confiding Louis 
XV. to him to bring up like another Duke of Burgundy, but by 
imposing on him the mission of consecrating Dubois the successor 
of Fenelon. The good man, in a moment of weakness, fell into 
this snare laid by an irouicsd demon. Massillon was in his turn 
the victim of this corrupt government, which he had lately stig- 
matized with so much energy in his PetU^CarSme. Twenty years 
of virtue redeemed this mournful day, and Massillon (deceased 
in 1742) left a name respected in religious tradition : he attained, 
through pathos of sentiment, the height reached by Bossuet 
through logical force, and remains among the purest models of 
language ; ' but his individual glory saved nothing, strengthened 
nothing. 

In the ranks of the Jansenists, or the decided Gkillicans, a few 
men of merit and virtue still honored the Church, and preserved 
themselves from enervation by a little sectarian exaggeration: 
the most eminent was Bollin, that candid old man, who has r^ 
mained the type among us of the noble vocation of teaching.' 
But the convulsionist follies, by degrees, brought this party into 
discredit. On the opposite side, in the party of the Jesuits, there 
were also a few virtuous men, but narrower and more contracted: 
a few pious prelates, like Belzunce at Marseilles, and, later, Chris- 
tophe de Beaumont at Paris, served as instruments to the adroit. 
The Jesuits were fully conscious that something else was needed 
to sustain themselves; and with the profound policy bequeathed 
to them by their founder, at the moment when they felt the 
higher classes escaping them, they invented a means of action on 
the masses of the people, — a rite, almost a new religious worship, 
adapted to strike the grossest imaginations by a touching mate- 

1 See (Euvres de MassOlon, Lef^vro's edition, 183S, t. UI. p. S66. 

* He defines taste as "arbitraiy, and regulated by conventionalities and customs like 
eloquence/' t. m. p. 499. Taste is as fundamental a quality in him as pathos. Wo 
have not the courage to reproach him with some redundance, which, as well as gentle- 
ness, he has in common with Fenelon. 

* His excellent Traiti des Audes was written in 1726. He was fully conscious from 
that time of what Dudos was later to express so vividly in his Considerationa swr let 
Maun, — the danger of sacrificing education to instruction, morality to the intellect. 
The Ancient Ilittory of RoUin, which enjoys so great a publicity, but which causes us 
to love the author more than it truly makes known the spirit of antiquity, appeared 
iVom 1730 to 1738. 
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rial representation. Towards the close of the past century, a 
poor nun of the Visitation, who bore a soul enthusiastic to deli- 
rium in a body diseased and ungraceful by nature, had caused 
disturbance in the Convent of Parai-le^Monial, near Autun, by the 
insane tortures that she inflicted on herself;^ her pretended con- 
versations with Jesus Christ, and her conflicts with the Devil, who 
appeared to her in the figure of a Moor with glittering eyes, threw 
her from her chair, and harassed her unceasingly. A physical 
circumstance, probably an aneurism, the suffering from which 
mingled with her trances, appears to have given a particular direc- 
tion to her devotion. She imagined that Jesus Christ had shown her 
his burning heart in his open breast, and she talked unceasingly 
of the sacred heart of Jesus. All the mystics had spoken of it 
with vivid images, a thing quite in conformity with the spirit of 
Christian symbolism ; 5ut no one had had the idea of materializ- 
ing this symbol, — of displaying a bleeding heart on the altars, and 
making it the rallying sign of an affiliation. Two Jesuits con- 
ceived this idea ; incarnated the visions of the nun of the Visita- 
tion, Marie Alacoque ; and presented this poor creature as aii 
inspired being, commissioned by Christ to teach the adoration of 
his heart on earth. The new revelation, at first ill received by the 
Oallican Church, had little effect for thirty years after the death 
of Marie Alacoque (deceased in 1690) : it was not until during 
the Plague of Marseilles^ that the Bishop Belzunce, instigated by 
the Jesuits, gave a great ^clat to it by consecrating his diocese 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. A prelate, who is far from merit- 
ing the same respect as Belzunce, the Bishop of Soissons, Languet, 
undertook to strike a decisive blow by publishing the life of the 
blessed woman (1729). This book, in which an intriguer, reared 
between the Duboises and the Tencins, sought to ape the pious 
naivete of the legendaries, fell to the ground amidst universal 
hisses. The well-prepared machine failed in its effect : the court of 
Bome maintained a prudent reserve : the Sacred Heart returned 
to obscurity, and the parliament dispersed its affiliations. But the 
Jesuits never abandon a plan once adopted ; and France was again 
to see the Sacred Hearty after more than sixty years, shine like a 
sinister meteor in the civil war of the Vendee ; then later, by 
a new transformation, reappear, and pursue its invasion under a 
more pacific aspect.' 

1 She cat the name of Jesus Christ on her breast with a pen-knife ; then poured boil- 
ing wax into it. The rest was in harmony with this. 
' La Vie de la Bienheureuse Mire Marie-Marguerite, by M. J. J. Langoet, Bishop of 
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As to the present, Marie Alaooque was swallowed up in the ridi- 
cule, which, finally, also ingulfed her rival, the blessed P&ris, at 
first better received by the public as the enemy of the Jesuits. 
The same discredit involved the two great religious factions. So- 
ciety, although vicious itself, despised the clergy both for its vices 
and its supei*stitions, as teaching what it did not believe, or as be- 
lieving in absurdities : necessary and fundamental articles of 
faith were confounded in ironical doubt with abuses and errors. 
All religious, moral, and political traditions were shaken by the 
acts, and often even by the ideas, of those very persons who ex- 
isted only by these traditions ; that is to say, the temporal and 
spiritual princes, if, however, pure negations can be called ideas. 
All respect was lost in the world. Social superiority was destroyed 
by its own hands. Before positive equality, the equality of rights, 
had made its way into public favor through the teachings of phi- 
losophy, nunds had already begun to accept a negative equality, 
founded on contempt for others rather than on self-respect, on the 
degradation of what was above them rather than on the elevation 
of what was beneath them. This progress by means of negation 
and subversion, this progress through the critical spirit^ was des- 
tined to lead the new world to the conquest of utter negation, if 

Soissons, 172d, 4to, Paris ; L^montei, Hist, de la Regence, 1. 11. p. 442. He givoB 
Tory cQiioiui details. It is known that the insargents of the Vend^ wore the Sacrtd 
Htart on their breast Two religious institutions of a purer origin coincide with the 
first renown of the Sacred Heart : these were the Daughters qfScUnte-Martha, established 
in the Faubourg Sain^Antoine in 1722 by the widow of the sculptor Theodon; and 
the Brother$ of the Christian Schools, founded in 1 725 by a canon of Rheims, — Jean de la 
Salle. The spirit that had presided over the foundation of the great institutions of the 
sercnteenth century reappeared in these societies, caUed forth by the idea of reoiedying 
the neglect in which the children of the people were vegetating. The Daughters of 
SaiiUe-Mariha, a Jansenist institution, devoted itself to instructing young girls and 
taking care of the sick : their institution has survived to our days, without greatly 
increasiag. The growth of the schools for boys of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
the counterpart of this institution in spirit, has been immense. These orders 
rendered services and possessed inoontestaJile virtues, counterbalanced by objections 
which were scarcely perceptible under the ancient regime, but which grew more ap- 
parent in proportion as the institutions became democratic. Every religious congre- 
gation devoted to active life tends to become a petty State within a State, — a 
State which knows only its special laws and the general laws of the Church, and 
which, disregarding the divine right of the country, sees in civil and political law 
only a fact, and not a duty. To rear citizens, it is necessary to have the principles 
and the sentiments of a citizen : to rear subjects, this was not so necessary. Another 
objection was the almost inevitable relation that was established between this modest 
and humble body, designed for primary instruction, and the more learned and able 
body, that aimed at taking possession of secondary instruction and of the children 
of the classes in easy circumstances, and which could scarcely fiul to impose its 
books and tendencies on the former. 
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the principle of sentiment did not awaken in time to bring back 
affirmation and life. 

We have just cited a remarkable passage from D'Argenson. As 
early as 1704, in the year of the death of Bossuet, and elcTen 
years before the death of Louis XI Y., when authority still seemed 
to rule the world, the greatest philosopher of Europe had written 
the following words in his refutation of Locke : ^' Like opinions 
(opinions opposed to the existence of Providence and of responsi- 
bility in anodier life), insinuating themselves by degrees into the 
spirit of the great men who regulate others, and who govern 
public affairs, and gliding into fashionable books, are preparing 
all things for the general revoliUian with which Europe is threat- 
ened, and consummating the destruction of whatever is left in 
the world of the generous sentiments of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, who preferred the love of country and of the public 
good, and the care for posterity, to fortune, and even to life. 
These public-spirited men, as the English call them, are greatly 
diminishing ; and they will decrease more when they cease to be 
supported by the good morals and true religion which natural rea- 
son itself teaches us. . . . Men openly deride the love of country ; 
they ridicule those who care for the public ; and, when any well- 
intentioned man talks of what will become of posterity, they an- 
swer. Let the future take care of itself. But it may occur to 
these persons (the great), that they will experience themselves 
the evils that they believe reserved for others. ... If this epi- 
demical disease of the mind continues to hicrease. Providence 
will correct men by the very revolution to which it must give 
birth ; for, whatever may happen, every thing will always tend to 
the general good, . . . although this should not and cannot take 
place without the chastisement of those who have even contributed 
to this good by their bad deeds." ^ 



SECTION n. — VOLTAIRE AND MONTBSQmEU. 

Wb have been able to sketch the picture of social manners 
without naming a single one of the great contemporary innovators. 
The reason of this has been, that the philosophers of the eigh- 
teench century did not create this condition of minds and hearts : 
it existed before any of them appeared. This moral state marks 

1 Leibnitz, Nouveaux Esaais sur I'Entendement humam, IW. iv. ch. zri. — See Uio edi- 
tion of M. Amedee Jacques, p. 4S0; Paris, 1844. 
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the transition from the age of Descartes to the age of Voltaire 
and Rousseau : it is the night between two long days ; two d^jrs 
very different, it is true, and one of which was as stormy as the 
other had been serene. The philosophers were born in the sur- 
roundings which we have described : we shall see how they modi- 
fied them. Born in pure criticism, we shall see what they suc- 
ceeded in affirming. 

Before accosting those to whom this age has given preeminently 
the name of philosophers^ the leaders of schools and parties, a 
few more observations on the movement of serious literature, and 
on the second-rate men who preceded or surrounded the geniuses 
of the age, will complete, as it were, the frame in which these 
great figures are to be placed. 

We have touched on imaginative literature in depicting society : 
as to scientific literature and the sciences proper, there were, in 
the first period of the age, marked fluctuations, a restless expecta- 
tion, experiments, numerous innovations, all the characteristics 
of a transitional epoch such as we have just described with re- 
spect to manners. Gartesianism ruled in the Academy of Sci- 
ences and in the enlightened portion of Jansenism and Gkdlican- 
ism. Despite the decision of the Sorbonne, fallen into disuse, it 
had reconquered the religious bodies of instruction, and encroached 
upon the Jesuits themselves. The champions of the past, who 
had been its bitter enemies during the period of its strength and 
growth, compromised it by demanding of it an asylum, now that 
its real power was in an inverse ratio to its increase : like an over- 
flowing river, now that it covered every thing, it had become shal- 
low. The great geniuses had disappeared, Malebranche in 1715, 
Leibnitz in 1719 ; and no one in France could claim their inherit- 
ance. Christian Cartesianism was represented by the Chancellor 
d'Aguesseau, the Cardinal de Polignac, and the Jesuit Buffier ; 
the Spinozist tendency, by Mairan, of the Academy of Sciences. 
Fontenelle, who was, till 1740, the voice and spirit of this acade- 
my, sustained Cartesian physics there vritb unshaken constancy ; 
but his faith was less firm in metaphysics, and sensualistic tenden- 
cies manifested themselves in him. None of these men, more- 
over, had either the initiative or the power necessary to sustain 
and renew the school. 

We shall speedily revert to the movement of the physical sci- 
ences : it is sufficient to mention here that public opinion ex- 
pressed a lively interest in the sciences which acted on nature, 
and which increased the resources and enjoyments of man. 
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Much less favor was accorded to the study of the past. The la- 
hoi's of erudition were pursued, however, with laudable persever- 
ance. The Benedictines continued to collect and bring to light in- 
numerable materials for the national history. Father Montfaucon, 
after his prodigious work, Antiquity Ezplained (15 vols, in foL, 
1719-1724), published his Mormments of the French Morir 
archy (5 vols, in foL, 1729-17SS), an immense work, in which it 
is to be regretted that the bad taste and insipidity of designers 
incapable of reproducing the types of the Middle Ages should 
have defeated tiie intentions of the illustrious archaeologist : the 
idea of placing before the eyes the whole succession of history by 
means of pictured monuments none the less retains its greatness. 
By the side of Montfaucon, another Benedictine, Dom Bouquet, 
entered, by D'Aguesseau's order, upon a magnificent undertaking, 
formerly conceived by Colbert, the Collection of the Historians of 
the Gauls and of France^ the crowning work of all the services of 
the congregation of Saint-Matir, and the principal basis on which 
the edifice of the national history was to be established.^ The 
Literary History of France y commenced by Dom Rivet (1733), 
was the complement of the great Collection of Historians. At the 
same time, die separate history of the towns and provinces gave 
rise to very remarkable works, among which appears in the first 
rank the History of Languedoc, by Dom Vaissette, a true mas- 
terpiece of its kind (1730-1745). Some lay scholars rivalled the 
disciples of St. Benedict. The Collection of the Ordinances of the 
King's of France of the Third Race is the true legislative his- 
tory of the monarchy. LauriSre, who drew the plan of it under 
Louis XI Y., was able at length to begin its execution under the 
Regent ; and Secousse, the author of excellent dissertations on 
the history of Prance, worthily replaced Lauridre from 1728. 

These laborious and slow enterprises, which accumulated moun- 
tains of erudition, and which the Regent had had the merit of 
encouraging, were not sufiiciently appreciated by an ardent and 
impatient generation : the public interest was attracted by histori- 
cal sciences only in so far as they bordered on politics and philoso- 
phy. The innovating spirit began to. agitate the heavy masses 
gathered up by scholars, and to transfuse therein motion and life. 
The critical genius which Richard Simon had introduced into the 

1 The first eight Tolnmes in folio were published by Dom Boaqaet from 1738 to 1754. 
His fellow-Benedictines continued the work ; and the Academy of Inscriptions, the suc- 
cessor to the labors of the Benedictines, has resumed, since the Bevolution, the Recueil des 
Historiens des Gcudea and the HisUdre UttirairBf and finished the RkubU de» Ordimnanon, 
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Biblical exegesis had just been applied to the elements of general 
history by a more extended, more brilliant, and more philosophic 
intellect. Nicolas Pr^ret * had attempted, while still young, to 
disengage the &oul of our national history from all this accumula- 
tion of facts and dates. This was in 1714, in the height of the 
persecution against Jansenism. Fr^ret began by reading to the 
Academy of Inscriptions a paper in which he determined the true 
origin of the Franks : in this dissertation, he shook the bases of 
the recent History of France of the Jesuit Daniel, then in great 
favor, and invested with the post of historiographer. Fr^ret was 
imprisoned in the Bastille, as suspected of Jansenism, and re- 
mained there some months.' Deeming it impossible to write the 
national history under an absolute monarchy, he abandoned the ex- 
tensive researches concerning the state of manners and of the 
government at different epochs of our annals,* which he had com- 
menced, and fell back on remote antiquity ; plunging into the ob- 
scure labyrinth of the primitive ages with the clew of the Method. 
^^His admirable perspicuity of mind," says a great historian, 
" brought forth a new science from darkness and chaos. The 
chronology of the times that have no history, the origin and mi- 
grations of nations, the filiation of races and tongues, were for 
the first time established on rational bases."^ History thenceforth 
had laws : it emerged from empiricism, as geography, its faithful 
auxiliary, had done before with Delisle, the friend of Fr^ret. 
Freret <Ud for the annals of the human race what the creators of 
geology were destined to do for the history of the globe, and the 
lost races that inhabited it before man.'^ 

1 We spoke just now of second-rate men. An exception mnst be made in his fiivor : 
he belongs to the first class. 

3 The elegant historian Vertot was more sncceesfal : he demolished in a very respect- 
ful manner the monarchical fable of the Sainte-ampoule (the phial of holy oil used at 
the coronation of the kings of France), and was not disturbed. He had better chosen 
his time. 

> The President Henanlt attempted later, in very narrow proportions and in a 
wholly monarchical spirit, something in accordance with this plan, — the^&it^ ckro- 
nologique de VHist. de France (1744) ; an estimable and ttsefiil work, bnt very difibrent 
from the bold and powerful spirit of FrSret. 

* Angustin Thierry, Consid&cUions sur I *Hi8t. de France, ch. i. p. 46, 7th edition. 
In 1738, a French refugee in Holland, Louis de Beaufort, made a bold application of 
the critical spirit to the most popular of histories : he overthrew the whole romance 
of the first ages of Rome, almost at the very moment that the excellent Bollin con- 
tented himself, in his Raman History, with reproducing Titus Livy. 

' The titles of a few of Freret's dissertations may cause the scope of his labors to be 
appreciated : — 

Reflections on the Study of Ancient Histories, and the Degree of Certainty of theur 
Proofs. 

VOL. I. 41 
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The science of Pr^ret, however new it may have been^ was still 
disinterested science, philosophic in method, but with no other 
end than the knowledge of truth for its own sake. By the side 
of Fr^ret, therefore, minds greatly inferior to him obtained a more 
noisy renown by introducing political and polemical passions into 
history. We have repeatedly spoken of the Count de Boulainvil- 
liers, on the occasion of his book The State of France^ and of the 
projects for reform which he presented to the Begent. It is by 
another work that he has remained celebrated ; that is, by his his- 
torico-political system, summed up in the axiom, that the feudal 
government is the masterpiece of the human mind. This theory, 
set forth in the History of the Ancient Government of France 
and the Letters on the Parliament^ published in Holland in 1727, 
after the author's death, had an astonishing and scandalous suc- 
cess. All progress, whether of the royal authority or of the civil 
and municipal liberties of plebeians, was, to Boulainvilliers, a 
usurpation detrimental to the rights of the nobility, the sole heirs 
of the ancient Franks, the conquerors of Graul. It was impossible 
to trace back the course of ages with stranger audacity. Men had 
not yet reached the point of replying to this son of the Franks, as 
Sieyes was to do, in the name of the Gaulish democracy : they 
replied in that of the Roman, semi-municipal, semi-monarchical 
Gaul. A diplomatic abb4, the perpetual secretary of the French 

Greneral Views concerning the Origin and Mixture of Ancient Nations. 

Defence of the Chronologj founded on the Monuments of Ancient Histoiy, in op- 
position to the Chronological System of Newton. 

Essay on the Chronology of the Scriptures. 

On the Antiquity and Certainty of Chinese Chronology. 

Researches with Respect to the Religious and Philosophical Traditions of the In- 
dians, to serve as Preliminaries to the Investigation of their Chronology. 

Chronology and History of the Assyrians of Nineveh. 

On Egyptian Chronology. 

The Cimmerii (Origin of the Gauls). 

On the Nature and Religion of the Greeks. 

On the Extent of Ancient Philosophy. 

The Nature and the best known Dogmas of the Gaulish Religion. 

General Principles of the Scriptures. 

The Origin and Ancient History of the Earliest Ages of Greeoo. 

The Origin and Ancient History of the Earliest Ages of Italy. 

On the Word Druid, 

On the Word Merovingian, 

All these papers were first published in the Recueil of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
The essential facts concerning the life and history of this king of historical criticism 
are found collected in a very interesting report made to the Academy of Inscriptions by 
its learned perpetual secretary, M. Walckenaer, on the unpublished MSS. of Freret, 1S50. 
Pertinent to the works on our national origin, it is just to mention Father Pezron's 
Traits de I *AntiquiUde la nation etdeia langue des Ceka ou Gaulois, 1703. 
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Academy, and the author of a few works on diplomatic polemics, 
and an excellent book on aesthetics,^ made the most voluminous 
and most learned of these replies, dictated by the old bourgeois 
spirit. In his Critical History of the Establishment of the French 
Monarchy (1734), a work in which profound researches are blend- 
ed with paradoxical assertions, the Abbe Dubos, instead of reply- 
ing that the pretended rights of the conquerors had expired by limi- 
tation, attempted to prove that there never had been any conquest 
of the Oauls by the Franks ; that the Frankish or French monarchy 
had succeeded amicably to the rights of the Roman Empire over 
the Oauls ; and that feudalism had been established, purely by 
means of usurpation, several centuries after. He proved at least 
— a thing of great importance to our tradition — that the Gallo- 
Boman municipal regime, the antique civil society, had continued 
to subsist under the Frankish kings. Public opinion and the 
scholars pronounced themselves in favor of Dubos : but the quar- 
rel was not ended ; and an illustrious authority, Montesquieu, was 
to interpose therein a mediation not altogether impartial. 

Outside of historical systems, political studies proper preoccu-* 
pied many minds. From 1724 to 1731, a remarkable attempt was 
made to form a kind of free academy of moral and political sci- 
ences, — sciences which had no place in the royal academies. An 
Abb^ Alari, a man of wit and learning, organized at bis residence, 
in an entresol in the Place Vend8me, periodical conferences, where 
a score of diplomatists, magistrates, and men of letters, met to dis* 
cuss all kinds of political matters. The ideas of Fenelon, and, 
above all, of Yauban, prevailed in this assembly, which probably 
owed to one of its members, Lord Bolingbroke, tlie English name 
of the CluA of the Entresol, This was the first appearance of the 
word club among us. The indefatigable Abbe de Saint-Pierre 
overwhelmed the Entresol with his papers. We have mentioned 
elsewhere his Utopian scheme of Universal Peace, and his efforts 
for the reformation of taxation. He wished to reform every thing, 
from legal proceedings to orthography. A man of panaceas, he 
thought to preserve the State from all evils abroad by the Europe- 
an Diet, designed to prevent war ; and from all ills at home by the 
improved system of balloting', — a plan of lists of candidates for 
public functions, to be presented to the King by each category of 
functionaries, in case of vacancies. A great enemy of useless ex- 
penditure, he even went so far as to involve the fine arts in his 
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reprobation of pomp and luxury. He nevertheless almost always 
blended sound ideas with his Utopian projects ; as, for instance, 
conceniing the unity of the code, religious tolerance, and the 
moral improvement of education (Plan for the Improvement ofEd- 
iwationj with a Dissertation on the Greatness and Sanctity of 
Mankind; 1728, 12mo). In a letter written towards the close of 
his life (1740), he expresses a sentiment of touching patriotism : 
^^I am dying of fear," he says, ^^ lest human reason has ceased 
to grow, and rather at London than at Paris, where the communi- 
cation of demonstrated truths is, as to the present, less easy." 
A churchman, he showed himself everywhere religious with con- 
viction and simplicity ; but he openly declared himself in favor of 
the marriage of priests.^ 

The timid Fleuri was terrified at the Entresol^ and obliged the 
new academicians to cease their meetings. This movement of 
theoretical politics, thus arrested, was summed up m a book which 
did not make all the noise that it deserved, because it was not 
published until after the author's death, and at an epoch when 
it was surpassed by works more radical and more brilliant (1765), 
but which, replaced in the surroundings in which it was written 
(before 1739), in the highest degree merits the attention of the 
historian. This was the Considerations on the Government of 
France, by ij|At Marquis d'Argenson whose name recurs so often 
to our pen. D'Argenson was truly, in this half-century, the first 
after the men of genius, and often preceded them. 

D'Argenson set out, from an experimental fact, the economic 
inferiority of France,, administered, save a few exceptions, by the 
officers of the central power, compared with countries adminis- 
tered by the local powers, and especially with republics. *' Prance," 
he says, ^' is perhaps the only Christian country in which the police 
is intrusted to royal officers, who are in no manner responsible to 
the people, and who insult rather than pay deference to their 
complaints. This is readily perceived in travelling on our fron- 
tiers. There is no need of asking where the territory of Prance 
ends : the state of the roads, and of every thing that belongs to 
the public, makes it sufficiently perceptible." What remedy was 
to be oflFered for these abuses of arbitrary power, which deprived 
Prance of the benefits of the gifts of Nature ? The limitation 
of the royal power by the States-General or the Provincial States ? 

^ Annales pditiques, 1717. — See, for all his other writings, Ouvrages de Politique et 
de Morale, by the Abb^ de Saint-Pierre; Rotterdam, 1734-1741, eighteen vols. 12mo. 
See, concerning the Entresol, Mhn, de d 'Argenmm. 
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No : the partition of the supreme authority was contrary to the 
nature of things. . Political philosophers had vainly extolled the 
blending of the three monarchic, aristocratic, and democratic ele- 
ments : one of the the three must always subordinate the rest. 
The public power should be one and decided in a republic as in 
a monarchy : in a republic, aU the suffrages should be united on 
one^ and frovi^ this should proceed the other subordinate poioers, 
France being a monarchy, all the public power, all the movements 
of the body of the nation, should belong to the King and his offi- 
cers ; but all the local movements should belong to the localities : 
by this he meant the repairing of the roads, the apportionment 
of the taxes, etc., as well as the municipal interests ; in a word, 
he demanded the abolition of the monarchical administration, and 
absolute administrative decentralization, while preserving political 
centralization.^ He hoped in this manner to communicate to the 
monarchy the advantages of republics. This singular edifice 
would have had absolute royalty at its summit, and a multitude 
of petty democracies at its base. The provinces and the gener- 
alities, which formed bodies too large, and sometimes dangerous 
to the central authority, were to disappear, and to be replaced 
by departments of about two hundred parishes. Each department 
was to be intrusted to an intendant and to triennial sub-delegates, 
rather inspectors than administrators, invested wi^h power to 
choose the municipal magistrates from a list sent by the commune, 
and also with power to remove them. The municipal magistrates 
(five at least for a commune) were to have the superintendence 
of all the administration, finances, and police, but without any 
litigating powers; litigation being wholly within the judicial 
jurisdiction. The neighboring communes could hold meetings 
for their common interests with the permission of the intendant 
(conseils cantonna/ux). 

D'Argenson desired fireedom of trade within and without. 

The system of balloting (lists presented by equals) was also to 
be applied to the choice of royal officers (this was borrowed from 
the Abbe de Saint-Pierre). The King was to abolish the vendi- 
bility of office ; a scourge worse than the feudalism which it had 
replaced. 

It was on the question of the nobility that D'Argenson was the 

1 We find in him the prototype of all the ailments against centralization. ** Ev- 
ery thing ia done hadly and at a high price by the officers of the King. The public 
works woold be \uifX in better repair, and at less expense, if a decree of the oonndl 
were no longer needed to mend a broken step or stop a hole," etc. 
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most energetically and most radically innovating. This great 
lord of feudal origin, this minister of state, made a terrible reply 
to Boulainvilliers, and gave, half a century in advance, the sig- 
nal for the night of the 4th of Aygust. " Some will say that the 
principles* of the present treatise, in favor of democracy, tend to 
the destruction of the nobility : they will not be mistaken. . . . 
It could be wished that all the country estates were owned only 
by those who would cultivate them themselves, and that all estates 
might be exempt from all duties, and conditions of service. . . . 
The obligatory redemption of all rights of suzerainty, manorial 
fees, and rights of the chase, should be authorized. ... It is 
only necessary to lay aside the most stupid prejudice, to admit 
that two things are chiefly to be desired for the good of the State: 
one, that all the citizens shall be equal among themselves ; the oth- 
er,^ that each one shall be the son of his works. The nobles are 
like drones in the hive." 

A monarchy without nobility, without a judicial aristocracy, 
and without a bureauocracy ; a royalty suspended without props, 
at an enormous height above a democratic society, — such, there- 
fore, was the dream of D'Argenson, the illusion of a noble heart 
that sought to reconcile its traditional affections with its new 
ideas.' The political ideal was not destined to stop at this incon- 
sistent position. After the absolute monarchy of Bossuet had 
come the aristocratic monarchy of Fenelon ; after the latter, the 
democratic monarchy of D'Argenson ; after the democratic mon- 
archy, pure democracy was soon to arise with Rousseau. The doc- 
trine of a conditional contract between the King and the people, 
such as D'Argenson enunciates,' is only a transition between the 
doctrine of the irremovable right of the King and that of the in- 
alienable and always existing sovereignty of the people. 

The characteristic of D'Argenson is that he is essentially French 



1 He makes a remarkable distinction between the real and the ideal by saying that 
we should seek absolute equality, though we can never attain it (p. 256). 

3 In theory, he prefers the republic. -^ See his MAnoirea, t, UI. p. 313 ; see page 
312. 

8 It is curious to see this doctrine of the original contract, derogatory to the divine 
right, insinuate itself even into a diplomatic memorial from the court of Rome in 
1736. It is said in this document, which indeed does not bear an official character, 
that " the Roman people, whose nature it has been from the most ancient times to be 
unable to accommodate themselves either to entire servitude or entire liberty, have 
submitted to the peaceful and elective government of the sovereign pontifis, in order 
to have assurances of their safety, and of the preservation of public tranquillity." — 
See Beeueil de Rousset, t. X. 
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in the truths as in the errors of his system.^ There is not in him 
the slightest trace of foreign importation. He proceeded in no 
wise from that great current from heyond the Channel, which 
was beginning to inundate us, and which was soon to give us, be- 
tween D'Argenson and Rousseau, the famous attempt of Mon- 
tesquieu to systematize historic law.* Nothing is more truly 
French — and too much so — than the idea of unity and sim- 
plicity in government. 

The Entresol appears to have been more circumspect in religion 
than in politics ; and Bolingbroke did not give the tone therein in 
this respect. D'Argenson, on his part, did not quit Oallicanism, 
at least ostensibly ; and broke with the faith of Bossuet only on 
the subject of tolerance, which was to him, as to his friend Saint- 
Pierre, a truly religious dogma. He has left, nevertheless, a sig- 
nificant saying : " Love Grod ; distrust the priests." 

The society of the Entresol, in being more conciliatory to re- 
ligious than to political questions, did not follow the leading 
current of the times ; for the great ofiensive movement of the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century attacked the spiritual power 
before the temporal power. 

The extraordinary man who directed this movement, and who 
was, so to speak, the movement itself, had already entered for 
some years upon his renowned career, when the grave and peace- 
ful attempt of the Entresol was made. 

In 1707, a child of thirteen, full of vivacity, curiosity, and bold- 
ness, was presented to Ninon de TEnclos, who was approaching 
the end of her long life. In the incomparable animation of his 
countenance ; in his smile, full of grace, arclmess, menace, and at- 
traction ; in his eye, beaming with lightnings that pierced to the 
depths of the soul, — the aged Aspasia of the seventeenth century 
foresaw a great destiny. She wished to aid in the development 
of this young intellect, and bequeathed a legacy to the boy to 
purchase books. The child, who belonged to a family of the mid- 
dle class in very easy circumstances, was educated in the Jesuit 
College (the College Louis-le-Grand), where he was the admiration 
of his professors through his literary faculties, and their terror 
through the independence of his character and ideas. One of 
them. Father Le Jai, predicted of him that he would be the 

^ The most salient of his errors is the absorption, in all degrees, of the legislative 
in the execntive power. 

* An attempt which is very far finom belonging wholly to Montesqnien, as we shall 
see directly. 
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Corypheus of Deism in Franco. Ninon and Le Jai had both 
judged rightly. The successor of the free4ki7ikers of the past cen- 
tury, he was destined to reign over this little tribe, become an im- 
mense people, and to lead them to battle against his masters. The 
Jesuits, by one of those sublime mockeries of which history is full, 
had reared the two most formidable enemies of traditional authori- 
ty, — Descajktes and Voltaire.^ Voltaire was thus, from college, 
all that he was to be in the future. No man, through more 
external mobility, was ever at heart more faithful to himself. 

On leaving college, introduced at the Temple, at the house of 
the Grand-Prior de VendSme, and in the other societies where the 
spirit of Ninon ruled, and where men protested by the religion of 
pleasure against the gloomy devotion of Versailles, he became 
the disciple and imitator of the aged Abb4 de Ghaulieu, who was 
the poet and philosopher of this little epicurean world.^ It was 
not the best entrance into life for a young man. These adver- 
saries of Christianity had resumed the manners, like the opinions, 
of the decline of antiquity. Atheism, or absolute scepticism, existed 
among them on good terms with epicurean Deism ; and the mon- 
strous vices which at that time infected the court nobility were 
tolerated by these disciples of the law of Nature. Voltaire received 
a bent there that was never effaced. Personally above all sus- 
picion as to degrading vices, he lost, at least, the natural sentiment 
of abhorrence that they inspire, and saw in them little more than 
a defect of taste, a subject for derision. His temperament and his 
mind, alike fastidious, preserved him from all excesses ; but he 
admitted no other law of morality than a certain moderation in 
pleasure as in all things. Retrograding beyond the ideal of the 
Middle Ages, he confounded voluptuousness with love : to the ascet- 
icism which placed virtue in celibacy, in the negation of the law of 
life, he replied by a contrary exaggeration, excludmg, in point of 
fact, the idea of virtue from whatever concerned the relations of the 

1 Fran9ois Marie Aronet was bom at Paris, Febmaiy 20, 1694, and not, as was long 
beliered, at Ch&tenai, near Sceanx. He was the son of an ex-notaiy, become treas- 
nrer of ^e Chamber of Accounts at Paris : his mother was a native of Poitiers. He 
took the name of Voltaire, on his entrance into the world, to distinguish him from his 
elder brother. It was a very general custom among the wealthy bourgeoisie to distin- 
guish each son by the name of an estate : the same was sometimes done with the 
daughters. 

s Another fine-thinker, Ch&teauneuf, had introduced Voltaire both at the house of 
Ninon and at the Temple. Ch&teauneuf had cradled him, while a child, in infidelity. 
Voltaire, at three years of age, knew the Mosaide by heart ; a piece of verse attributed 
to Jean Baptiste Bonsseau, in which Moees was treated as an impostor. — See the 
Vie de VoHaire by the Abb6 Duvemet, Geneva, 1788. 
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sexes. All virtue was comprised, to him, in daing good to matir 
kindj in aiding men to be as happy as possible in this life. From 
his earliest youth, he had reduced this morality to a system. He 
applied thereto an earnest conviction which never contradicted it- 
self. The tolerance which he showed to dissoluteness of morals he 
never showed to injustice and to oppression ; abovo all, to the op- 
pression that takes religion for a pretext. A wretched and 
meanly cruel persecution was the first object that awakened his 
conscience. The edict of 1715 against the Protestants, and the 
lettres de cachet against the Jansenists, opened his eyes, and evoked 
in his memory the whole series of calamities inflicted on Europe 
by the religious quarrels, from the extermination of the Albigenses 
to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. A passionate and im- 
placable contempt and hatred of the fanaticism and hypocrisy 
that had rendered these quarrels so fatal to the human race, very 
different from the cold antipathy of Bayle, entered his soul. This 
contempt and hatred extended to the subjects themselves of these 
quarrels, lightly examined, and cast aside as absurd or incompre- 
hensible. He did not stop, like Bayle, at universal doubt : he 
adopted the religion of Ohaulieu, a God maintained by common 
sense in opposition to the universal negation of Atheism or abso- 
lute scepticism ; a creative Gh)d, conscious of his creation, but not 
communicating with it, and imposing on man no other law than 
the very indulgent law of Nature. As to the immortality of the 
soul, he had nothing but confused ideas and doubts.^ 

This was a very poor and very sterile groundwork of faith. 
Voltaire was not long in attempting to add to it a philosophic con- 
ception of the order of creation ; but his religious needs were not 
imperious enough to impose great efforts on him, or to lead him 
very far. An essentially active and poleniic genius, with little 
depth and immense surface, he rejected what was profound 
like what was obscure, what was abstract like what was subtle, and 
turned with instinctive repugnance from every thing that was 
mysterious. His mind, always eager to live outside of itself, and 
to diffuse itself in things in order to modify and transform them, 
offered a radical opposition to the father of modern philosophy, 
Descartes ; and it was through this very opposition, the foundation 
of his incompleteness, but also of his strength, tliat Yoltaire be- 
came the king of his age. The inheritor of Bayle's aversion to 
systems and hypotheses, he carried it so far as to condemn all 
investigation of causes, all dogmatic affirmation, save the first 

1 See the EiAtre hM.dela Faluin, 1710. 
VOL. I. 42 . 
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cause, verified through its effects by a sort of empiricism. He 
scarcely ever quitted the visible and the palpable. Through the 
absence of the metaphysical and synthetical faculties, and through 
the extreme power of the critical spirit in his intellectual organ- 
ization, practical reason, which was really his distinctive stamp, was 
divorced in him, and in all the philosophy of his time, from pure 
reason. Sentiment was separate, in his soul, from the ideal and the 
infinite, and had nothing but the finite, the present life and hu- 
manity, for its end. He believed in God through good sense, rather 
than through sentiment. '^ God is to him," it has been said with 
much justice, '^ rather a truth than a being : he comprehends 
hb necessity ; he does not seem to feel his presence."^ 

The qualities of his heart were in harmony with those of his 
mind : like arduous and abstract meditations, profound and con- 
centrated passions were unknown to him. His sensibility was 
unceasingly at work for every one and every thing. Self-con- 
scious, after the manner of women and poets, that is, of nervous 
organizations, but not at all selfish ; with a hand and heart always 
open ; irritable and generous ; vindictive, and ready to pity, — viva- 
city took the place of depth in his feelings as in his ideas ; but, by a 
gift most rare, vivacity did not exclude duration in his affections, 
any more than a certain distrustful timidity, the result of an organic 
delicacy that was susceptible to the most trifling impressions, ex- 
cluded a firm courage of mind, and a will steadfastly devoted to 
the triumph of his convictions. From the beginning, he had 
discerned a twofold end, of which he never lost sight through the 
weaknesses, failings, and tempests of his life, — to oppose what 
he judged to be wrong, and to win renown : the interest of 
humanity and the interest of his ambition were never separated 
in his thought. It was impossible to demand of such a nature, 
wholly militant and wholly external, semi-political and semi-ar- 
tistic, the indifference to worldly things of a Descartes or a Spino- 
za. We are about to witness the working of the literary faculties 
which he employed in the service of his pretensions and opinions. 
As is the case with all first-rate writers, he modified the forms 
of speech as well as the substance of ideas. The clearness of his 
thought, that seems to play on surfaces inundated with sunshine ; 
his light and sparkling style ; his airy and charming turn of ex- 
pression ; his hatred of whatever was bombastic, pretentious, and 
affected; his exquisite taste in simplicity; his subtleness in 
truth; his inexhaustible fluency; Iiis infinite flexibility of 

^ E. Benot, Liberti de pauer of December 15, 1847. 
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mind, — were qualities at once essentially French, and essentially 
adapted to the objects pursued by Yoltaire. 

He had begun his career by a few bad odes, a rhetorical 
exercise, and by some familiar, amorous, and satirical verses full 
of fire and ease, which won for him an early experience of the 
abuses of arbitrary power. Banished a first time from Paris by 
lettre de cachet in 1716, he was thrown into the Bastille, in the 
following year, by the indtJgent Regency, just as the Jansenist 
prisoners had quitted it. A very caustic piece of verse against 
the memory of the late King was imputed to him ; a piece which 
was actually the work of a Jansenist. He remained under lock 
and key until the Regent, at last convinced of his innocence, 
ordered him to be set at liberty with a sort of pecuniary indemnity 
(April 10, 1718) . This year of captivity had not been lost by young 
Arouet. He had employed it in numerous works ; and scarcely 
was he free, when he launched upon the French stage his tragedy 
of CEdipuSy written almost immediately after leaving college, and 
revised in the silence of the Bastille. It was the opening of his 
career. He was twenty-four. The success was prodigious. On 
beholding the reappearance of the sparkling, verse, the brilliant 
imagery, the vivacity and harmony of style, that had been already 
long unknown to the stage, men fancied that Oomeille and Ra- 
cine were about to reappear. They were mistaken. It was not 
in grand poetry that Yoltaire was to manifest his true genius, 
and all that marvellous assemblage of brilliant qualities which we 
have just pointed out. The tragic poetry of Voltaire has only a 
false air of Racinian elegance and Cornelian strength. His often 
declamatory force lacks depth and solidity, his elegance lacks 
purity and precision : almost dazzling, high-sounding improprie- 
ties, and the excessive use of the periphrasis, ill disguise the loose- 
ness of his thought and style. The absence of all sentiment of the 
antique, so well proved by his Letter on Sophocles^ which served 
as a commentary to CEdipuSj was not the smallest objection to be 
made to Voltaire. It was not only the antique, the genius of the 
primitive times, but the very foundation of poetry, that Voltaire 
was never to comprehend. His intellect, wholly diflused in exter- 
nal things, was not permitted to know the inspiration drawn from 
the eternal springs of the soul, or the mysteries of that divine sym- 
bolism which connects the visible with the invisible world, and which 
is the essence of poetry. As to that which is not the essence, but 
the form, of poetry, — the art of verse, — this art is so diflScult 
in our language, that it demands the whole man ; and Voltaire 
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ouly gave it a part of himself, the smallest part. Every thing 
savors iu Voltaire — and this applies to all his plays — of the 
haste of a man who is conscious of a thousand other thoughts 
at the very moment when he seizes the tragic lyre : he does not 
take the art in earnest ; it is only a brilliant play of his imagina- 
tion.^ There is but one thing in it that seems to him important, 
— the opportunity to launch his ideas, and to convert them into 
maxims in lofty verse for the use of the masses : he knows how 
to make this verse beautiful and strong, and he pours his whole 
soul therein. There are lines in (Edipus that history will never 
forget. 

" Our priests axe not what a rain people think ; 
Oar credulity makes all their science I " 

It was the unfurling of the flag at the first gun of a first battle ; 
it was the signal for a sixty-years' war ! 

The whole piece already revealed the tactics to which Voltaire 
was to remain faithful almost all his life, — to attack the priests 
while sparing the kings, to oppose the temporal power to the spi- 
ritual power. The attack here was ouly indirect; and it was 
through the priests of Jupiter that he struck the Catholic cler- 
gy ; but his idea was set forth unmasked in his Epistle to Uron 
nitty composed from 1720 to 1721, which was for a long time cir- 
culated in manuscript before appearing under the pseudonyme 
of the defunct Abb^ de Ghaulieu. This epistle collects with 
much brilliancy and spirit the strongest objections to positive 
theology, in the name of natural and rational Deism. It is a 
veritable Deistic confession of faith. In ideas, it does not exceed 
Chaulieu and the ancient /rec-^AfnA^r^; but there is in it a life 
and an ardent unreservedness wholly new. 

Another philosophical dSbut closely followed that of Voltaire. 
A new combatant, five years older tiian the author of (Edipus, 
appeared in the arena. The latter belonged to the nobility of the 
robe, — a provincial magistrate, the fellow-countryman of Mon- 
taigne, by the name of Charles de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu. 
If he approached Voltaire in some respects in tendencies, he dif- 
fered widely from him in character. A studious and profound ob- 
server, a more nervous and concise than fluent writer, he was as 
calm as Voltaire was impetuous. He loved pleasure, and par- 

1 See the characteristic anecdote related by Condorcet. — Vie de Voltaire. At a repre- 
sentation of (Edipus, he amused himself bj bearing the train of the high priest I The 
Marshal de Yillars asked who that yonng man was that was trying to kill the piece. 
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ticipated, to a certain degree, in the manners of his times ; but 
even love disturbed neither the equableness of his temper nor the 
peace of his soul : there was no vexation to him that an hour's 
reading would not dissipate. Benevolent to all men, but without 
going so far as passion for any thing or any one, he condemned 
evil and error, sometimes with the piercing irony of a moralist, 
sometimes with the serene gravity of a judge, instead of combat- 
ing them, like Yoltaire, with the vehemence of a personal enemy. 
All his intellectual and moral faculties, like the large features of 
his regular, fine, and strong face, presented a perfect equilibrium. 
Mind was the essential characteristic therein. In Yoltaire, passion 
had as much place as mind : it may even be said that it took the 
first place, and that it made the mind an instrument of indefatiga- 
ble activity. Yoltaire scarcely comprehended that it was pos- 
sible to know for the sake of knowing, to think for the sake of 
thinking. It was not the same with Montesquieu. Daring in 
the criticism of opinions and beliefs, Montesquieu professed at 
the same time an admiration for antiquity, and, in general, a 
respect for facts considered in themselves, which Yoltaire by no 
means possessed. He was much less disposed than the latter to 
proclaim the superiority of the present over the past, and of the 
contemporary eflFeminacy over the virile simplicity of the ancients. 
More of a generalizer of facts than of ideas, though he sometimes 
made great inroads into the intellectual world, more of a politi- 
cian than a metaphysician, yet more of a metaphysician than his 
contemporaries, he relished history for itself, to verify results 
from it d posteriori^ and not to seek in it the proof of a theme 
ready made ; a characteristic which was peculiar to him in the 
eighteentli century. In history he attached himself especially to 
laws, the expression of the genius of nations. 

A theological question, well chosen and treated philosophically, 
was the first effort of his pen, about 1709. At twenty, he wrote 
letters affirming that the idolatry of the ancients did not deserve 
eternal damnation. This little work has remained unpublished. 
At twenty-five, he became counsellor ; at twenty-seven, president 
of the parliament of Bordeaux. His inclination for the study of 
law seemed to promise a great magistrate ; but there was little 
of importance to be done in the parliament of Bordeaux, and, 
moreover, Montesquieu loved the law only in books. He had 
neither the taste nor the talent for practice. A singular timidity 
rendered it almost impossible for him to speak in public : his ideas 
needed to be long digested, wrought over, and condensed, in order 
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to gush forth in his forcible sobriety; aud he could never 
resolve to dilute them in a flow of words. He hesitated for some 
time concerning his true vocation ; then, yielding to a tendency 
which was beginning to be that of the age, he turned to the nat- 
ural sciences, and conceived the plan of a Physical History of the 
Ancient and Modem Earthy — a colossal and premature project, tiie 
first elements even for which did not yet exist (1718 -1719). Rea- 
son caused him speedily to abandon it ; but his geographical and 
physiological studies bore their fruits elsewhere, and stamped a 
characteristic imprint on the great work of his life. 

Instead of a great work on cosmology, it was a novel that 
revealed Montesquieu to the literary world. The Persian Letters 
was printed in Holland in 1721. The form was piquant, light, 
animated by pictures, the freedom of which was not surpassed by 
the younger Gr^billon. The substance was very grave, and touched 
on all serious things. Under the cover of two Persian travellers, 
who judged France and Christianity after their own fashion, the 
author permitted himself all kinds of liberties. It was the first 
book in which was outlined that alliance between critical philoso- 
phy and lax morality ^ which had hitherto appeared only in the 
verses of the modern Epicureans, and which Yoltaire was des- 
tined to develop so largely. In the Persian Letters^ however, 
the license scarcely goes below the surface : it is, so to speak, a 
dress rendered necessary by the taste of the Regency. There 
is little in it censurable in principle, except the opinion on divorce. 
Montesquieu considers marriage from a low standpoint ; and, in 
liis vehement reaction against the laws that prescribe indissoluble 
union, he seems, in some sort, to take as the rule that power of 
dissolving the conjugal tie which should be only an exception 
necessitated by human imperfection, a necessary evil. In another 
class of questions, he also emits ideas, concerning tlie lawfulness 
of suicide, incompatible with all religious law (Let. Ixxvi.). 

The two Persians pass in review, with full liberty, politics, 
religion, all society. ^' The King of France is a great magician : 
he persuades his subjects that a piece of paper is silver (paper- 
money) ; . . . that he cures them all by touching them (of the 
king's evil). . . . There is another magician stronger than he, 
who is not less the ruler of his mind than he himself is of that 
of others. This magician is called the Pope. Sometimes he 



^ It IS understood, of ooone, that we speak only of that part of moralitj which re- 
fers to the relations of the sexes. 
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causes it to be belieyed that three make but one ; ^ that the bread 
which is eaten is not bread, or that the wine which is drunk is not 
wine, etc. . . . The Pope is an old idol, to whom men burn 
incense through habit " (Let. xxix.). 

The audacity is not less with respect to persons than to beliefs. 
The squabbles between the aged Louis XIY. and his young min- 
isters and old mistress (Madame de Maintenon) are commented 
on with the most irreverent wit. After such temerity, the run- 
ning fire of jests which the author pours on both the Bull Vhir 
genUus and the theological disputes, and all the political, reli- 
gious, and literary institutions of the kingdom, must count as 
trifles; but it is not so with another assertion, which crowns 
all his liberties : '^ It is impossible for the Catholic religion to 
endure five hundred years longer in Europe. The Protestants 
will become richer and more powerful, and the Catholics weaker " 
(Let. cxvii.). One of the reasons that he assigns for this is 
the celibacy of the ecclesiastics. He condemns the vows of con- 
tinence, not only through moral and social reasons which exist in 
all times, but through a practical reason which proceeds from an 
erroneous opinion, — the pretended increasing depopulation of 
the globe : this idea arose, in him, from an insufficient study of 
antiquity. 

He finally gives his religious conclusion with sufficient perspi- 
cuity : " The surest way to please God is to observe the laws of 
society and the duties of charity and humanity. As to ceremo- 
nies, there is room for great discussion ; for it is necessary to 
choose the ceremonies of a religion from among those of two 
thousand" (Let. xlvi.). 

In politics, he expresses much sympathy and respect for repub- 
lics. He extols their superior comfort and wealth, and the liberty 
and equality that rule in them : he places in them the sanctuary 
of honor like that of virtue^ which proves that he had not yet 
adopted the future categories of the Spirit of Laws : he says 
that monarchy always degenerates into a despotism or into a 

^ Letter zxiv. Voltaire did not fail to take up and make the most of this jest on 
the Trinity, which pioTes onlj one thing ; namelj, that the fnndamental problems 
of theodicy and ontology had again become a sealed book to the most eminent minds, 
from the death of Bossnet and Leibnitz : as if the poor human intellect could never 
embrace at once but one side of things, and ceased to discern the world of ideas as 
soon as it attached itself to the study of the physical world. Another passage of the 
Letira Penana in opposition to the divine prescience is also very superficial. By way 
of oompensatkniy there an strong aignments in faror of the eternity of the creation. — 
Letter cxiii. 
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republic (Let. Izxxix., cii., cxxii.). He thinks it absurd to inyes- 
tigate with so much care the origin of societies, mankind being 
all allied by birth. ^' A son is born after his father, and he attach- 
es importance to it, — such is the origin of society " (Let. xciv.). 
" Vanity," he says elsewhere, " has established the unjust right 
of the eldest " (Let. cxix.). Here it is conscience that speaks : 
later, the spirit of tradition, respect for facts, would speak louder 
on this point than conscience. Although he cites the modem 
republics, Switzerland and Holland, antiquity is, above all, his 
ideal. He is strongly in favor of paternal authority, — he, so lax 
concerning marriage : he does not wish the established laws to be 
touched ^' except with a trembling hand." He blames the French 
for having abandoned their ancient laws (the laws of the Franks) 
to adopt foreign laws, — the Roman law and the canonical law; 
as if the laws of the Qermans would have been more national in 
Oaul than the laws of the Romans. In this false historical point 
of view, he approaches Boulainvilliers : he sees more justly on 
another point of fact, when he shows, in antiquity, all the West 
divided into republics. He clearly perceives that it is by an abuse 
of words that the title of King is given to the chiefs of the Gauls 
and the Qermans. He was, in this respect, far in advance of con- 
temporary science. " Liberty," he says, '' seems made for Europe ; 
servitude, for Asia " (Let. cxxxi.-cxxxvi.) . The theory of climates 
is found here in the germ. 

From the tone of the book, and from certain tendencies, Mon- 
tesquieu might be suspected of materialism : this is erroneous ; he 
believed in general ideas. '^ Justice," he says, '^ is the harmony 
that really exists between two things : this harmony is always 
the same, whatever being it concerns, whether Gk)d, augcl, or man. 
Justice is eternal, and does not depend on human agreements " 
(Let. xxxiii.). Thus the idea of justice is eternal and absolute. 
Whatever might be his apparent inconsistencies, metaphysician as 
he was only by flashes, he was spiritualistic at heart. It was fitting 
that it should be in the notion of justice that the future author 
of the Spirit of Laws should reveal his true philosophical faith. 

The Persian Letters appeared m the midst of the stupefaction 
caused by the fall of the System. It was one of those moments in 
which men may venture on any thing. The Regency welcomed 
this formidable work as an amusing book, whose lively coloring, 
sprightly tone, and sparkling sallies, had no model in the past cen- 
tury. The form saved the substance. It was agreed that wea- 
pons so light could not wound : none sought to examine their 
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temper. No one troubled this witty president, who redeemed the 
temerity of his pen by the decorum of his language and conduct, 
while Yoltaire aggravated tlie sins of his verse by his attitude in 
society, and by the petulance of his speeches. When, a few years 
later, Montesquieu knocked at the door of the French Academy, 
it sufficed, to disarm the opposition of Meuri, for liim to reject the 
most daring liberties of the book, concerning the infidelity of t/ie 
editors of Holland; a resource of which Yoltaire was destined to 
make great use in his turn, and to present to the aged cardinal an 
ezpurffoted copy (1727). The unfortunate Abb6 de Saint-Pierre 
had been excluded from the Academy for much less, and Yoltaire 
was to have far more difficulty in entering it. 

In the interval, Montesquieu had written a kind of mythologi- 
cal and amorous novel, somewhat in the affected style of Fonte- 
nolle ; a style still much in fashion, and which was only to disappear 
altogether before the exquisite simplicity and free vein of Yoltaire 
(ITlc Temple of Gmdua^ 1725). Montesquieu was not destined 
to repeat these concessions to the reigning frivolity. He had sold 
his office in 1728. He set out the following year for the purpose 
of travelling through Europe to observe manners and institutions 
elsewhere than in books, and slowly to prepare materials for 
a great work which already filled his thoughts. We shall meet 
him again. It is time to return to Yoltaire, that much more active 
and fertile genius, the beginning only of whose career we have as 
yet pointed out, but who thenceforth marked each season by new 
creations, and whose vein was not to become exhausted for more 
than half a century. 

After making room for himself with ^clat in the domain of Cor- 
neille and Racine, Yoltaire had conquered, or thought that he had 
conquered, an unoccupied territory in the empire of French poetry, 
— the epic poem. The public thought so likewise when the Hen- 
riade appeared, scarcely finished, from a manuscript stolen from 
the author, and published, without his consent, at London and 
Bouen (1723). Both author and public were mistaken. The 
genius of Yoltaire and his times were the one as little epic as the 
other. The true epic poem is the heroic poem in which are con- 
centrated the traditional songs of a people that has as yet no his- 
tory. France had one of these poems, buried for centuries be- 
neath innumerable imitations and transformations, which has 
been unearthed in our days, — the Song of Roland. The epic 
poem is also the religious poem which sums up a complete con- 
ception of human destiny in this world and in the next : such are 

VOL. I. 48 
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the works of Dante and Milton. Tasso, who collected the religious 
and warlike traditions of the Middle Ages, when the Middle Ages 
had just expired, is also epic in an inferior degree. Voltaire is 
outside of all this. He simply takes the history of yesterday, 
political history, and adorns it, through respect for rules, with a 
conventional marvellousness, half Christian, half allegorical, but, 
above all, mortally frigid, and as uninteresting to the author as to 
the reader. The historical part of the poem, freed from this 
veneering, is judiciously conceived and boldly drawn ; and it does 
not lack strong thoughts any more than fine verses, although 
there is still a little looseness and prosaicism in the general woof 
of the style. The true merit of the Henriade is in the subject. 
Here, no more than in tragedy or in any other work, is art the 
end of art to Yoltaire. ' The apotheosis of the humane and 
tolerant hero, the author of the Edict of Nantes ; the energetic 
war, brilliant to fanaticism ; the incitement to princes to follow 
the example of Henri IV. rather than of Louis XIV., — this is the 
whole Henriade. An eloquent protest against the Revocation 
rises tacitly from the whole poem, in spite of the circumspection 
which the author has imposed on himself towards the Roman reli- 
gion and the memory of Louis the Great. The bold portrait of 
papal Rome (canto iv.) sufficiently indicates his true thought; 
and, when he makes one of his personages say, — 

" I make no decision between GeneTa and Borne I " 

we feel that he condemns both.^ 

Voltaire had attained, if not his literary aim, at least his philo- 
sophical aim. He had attained it so perfectly, that the Henriade 
remade the popularity of Henri IV., already obscured by time 
and the splendors of the Great Reign. Thanks to him, this popu- 
larity, justified, explained, and adopted by the new generations, 
survived the monarchy, and will survive all vicissitudes. 

Hitherto, if Voltaire had had serious reason to complain of the 
government, life, in every other respect, had been happy and easy 
to him. Adopted and caressed by the fashionable world, whither 
he was attracted by the need of agitating, shining, and pleasing, 
he had known nothing of this society except its charms : he soon 
experienced its inequality and iniquity. He had chastised by 
biting sarcasms the impertinence of a Chevalier do Rohan-Chabot. 

1 In canto vii. he denies, although with some he^tation, the damnation of heathens 
and Toluptnons persons. 
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One day, when Voltaire was dining with the Duke de Sulli, De 
Rohan caused him to be summoned to the street under some 
pretext, and beaten by his lackeys. Voltaire entreated the 
Duke de Sulli to aid him in obtaining satisfaction. The Duke had 
treated him as a friend for ten years r but the point in question 
was to support a plebeian against a great noble, and he refused. 
Voltaire challenged the Chevalier de Rohan. The chevalier 
joined to insolence — a vice too common among the French 
nobility — a vice very rare in this caste, — cowardice. Instead of 
fighting, he obtained a letlre de cachet from Monsieur le Due, 
which sent his adversary to the Bastille.^ He was speedily 
released, but with orders to quit Paris. He quitted France, and 
retired to England (1726). 

This was a decisive epoch in his life, — his hegira in some sort. 
Here all that was germinating within him grew, and assumed a 
definitive form on many points ; here he forged and tempered his 
weapons. England did not determine the direction of his mind, 
perfectly determined from his first step in life; but she fur- 
nished him all the instruments of action, except the one that set 
all the others at work, — his pen, so essentially French. 

It would need this pen itself to express the lively and tumultu- 
ous impressions produced on the exiled poet by the aspect of this 
society, so different from our own. He had been very imperfectly 
prepared for this spectacle by his intimacy with an illustrious Eng- 
lish outlaw, who had dwelt for some years in France, and who 
had just been recalled to his native country, — Lord Bolingbroke. 
. The Tory exile spoke of his native island with the ill-humor of 
an unsuccessful man. It is true that English politics were not 
worthy of admiration at this, moment, under Walpole ; but the 
nation was nevertheless displaying a powerful intellectual and 
material activity, and the institutions were subsisting, although 
their working was perverted by corruption. The predominant 
features of English society, those at least which efiaced all others 
in the eyes of Voltaire, were the application of the human mind 
to facts, to nature, and to perceptible phenomena ; the tendency 
to practical utility, comfort and wealth ; the respect for liberty 
of thought, and for individual liberty ; and, lastly, the political 

1 It is «dd IliAt Monsieur le Due was informed, in order to persuade him to this, that 
Voltaire was paying court to Madame de Prie. — Vtede Voltaire (by Dnyemet), p. 61, 
17S6. The great nobles were mach sorer of impunity under Louis XV. than under 
Louis XIV. — See, in the Journal de Bariner, i. H. pp. 18, 42, the scandalous stoiy of 
the Marquis de Laigle. 
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and social importance of men of letters and scholars. Voltaire 
knew already that Locke and Newton had filled high offices since 
1688, that Swift and Prior had played an important part under 
Queen Anne, and that Addison had just been minister under 
George I. ; but what was his emotion when he saw the remains of 
Newton borne to Westminster Abbey, the royal sepulchre, by an 
immense procession, led by all the English aristocracy, the lord- 
chancellor and the ministers at the head ! In France, Louis 
XIV. had not even granted a tomb to Descartes ! ... As to lib- 
erty, however deeply rooted social inequality might have been in 
England, the most powerful of the peers of the kingdom would 
not even have conceived of the possibility of effecting against the 
most obscure citizen what the Chevalier de Rohan, a personage 
everywhere in disrepute, had effected against the most eminent 
writer possessed by France. The earnest and learned polemic, 
that had been prolonged since the times of William III., between 
the Deistical or sceptical philosophers on the one hand, and the 
Protestant defenders of the Christian revelation on the other, at- 
tested the abolition of all preventive censorship. The adversaries 
of revealed religion had nothing to fear, should they exceed cer- 
tain bounds, but the verdicts of the popular tribunal, the jury ; 
verdicts seldom severe, and very rarely solicited by the public 
prosecution.* 

We can neither be astonished at, nor impute as a crime to 
Voltaire, an admiration and sympathy very natural in a man, who, 
cruelly wounded by arbitrary power, suddenly found himself 
transported into a system of free discussion and legality. These, 
sentiments, unhappily, were destined to carry him too far, and 
too often to weaken in him the spirit of nationality. He passed 
nearly three years in thoroughly impregnating himself witli Eng- 
land. He studied at once, with the same ardor, the language^ 
which he soon possessed thoroughly enough to write books in En- 
glish, and the double English literature, — the ancient, that of 
Shakspeare and Milton,^ sublime, inspired, and mingled with a 
little barbarism ; and the modern, that of Addison, Pope, and 
Thomson, sage, correct, rich in talent, but not in genius, an imi- 

1 On England since 1688, seo the admirable studies of M. Villemain : Tableau de 
la liUerature/ranpaise au dix-kuitiime sieckf part I. t. i., le^. v., ti., vii. 

3 He first revealed these two immortal geniases to France. " Milton/' he says in 
the Essai sur la po^ne €piqtte, which serves as a commentary to the Henrtade, — " Mil- 
ton does as much honor to England as the g^reat Newion." Without rendering tm 
full justice to Shakspeare, who shocked him on too many points, he nevertheleis felt 
his greatness. 
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tation of the age of Louis XlV. : it was Boileau transported beyond 
the Cliannel, without Moliere and Racine. He studied the general 
movement of society ; tho progress of commerce and the industrial 
arts ; the sciences so energetically launched in the way of observa- 
tion and experiment ; the discussions of the numerous religious 
sects, which no longer disturbed the State since the State tolerated 
them all ; but especially the books of the common adversaries of all 
the sects, — of those free-thinkers , who did not content themselves, 
like the free-thinkers of France, with throwing out a few eloquent 
or ingenious treatises, a few well-aimed verses, like light troops, 
but who made their attack in a solid phalanx, with huge books, by 
erudition and reasoning ; a critical school, which was not a solitary 
monster, like the philosophy of Hobbes, but which proceeded natu- 
rally, if not always legitimately, from free examination, liberated 
from the last reservation that had been respected by the boldest of 
the Protestant sects, even the Socinians and the Unitarians. 

Political liberty would have seemed naturally the principal care 
of Voltaire, so maltreated by monarchical despotism. He received, 
in fact, a strong bent in this direction ; but the general and habit- 
ual impulse of his mind continued to tend elsewhere. His 
soul, so easily influenced by vanity in trifles, was, at the bottom, 
too spontaneous, too entire, too true in its nature, for any inter- 
est, any private resentment, to change its essential aims. It was 
his conviction .that the essential evil to nations was less in the 
power of the princes than in that of the priests ; that priestly 
fanaticism had given birth to the calamities of which kings had 
been only the instruments. To overthrow /ana^tmm by the phi- 
losophy of common sense and by the experimental sciences, which, 
according to him, overturn the imaginary data on which fanati- 
cism is based, — such was, in his eyes, the greatest glory that 
could be given to genius, the greatest revolution that could be 
effected in the world. All else was only accessory, and would 
come in due time. 

He had arrived in England with something more than a vague 
belief in God, grafted on scepticism : he had a system, but this 
had already been furnished him by England. We have spoken 
elsewhere ^ of the optimism of Leibnitz : it was a complete theory, 
embracing the whole essence of things, all the .destinies of all be- 
ings in their series of transformations. The English Deists, 
Shaftesbury ' and Bolingbroke, had appropriated this theory while 

1 See the ^^ of Louis XIV. vol. II. p. 243. 

* The grandson of the cclobrated chancellor of this name, and the anthor of the 
CSbraderiiticf y pnbliahed in 1 7 1 1 . 
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mutilating it : they had stricken out the fundamental principles, 
tlie part relative to the development of beings in future states of 
existence, and the monadology, or conception of the essence of 
beings, as things into which man does not need to inquire, so 
long as his mind cannot attain certainty thereon; and had re- 
tained the external part, all that applies to the order of visible 
nature and the present life. Nature, according to them, is the 
work of a €k)d, whose existence we are to recognize without im- 
dertaking to acquire any notion of his attributes ; whom we are, 
in a word, to salute only as a First Cause. Nature is all that it 
can and ought to be : science consists solely in observing the or- 
ganization of things, and drawing rules from our observation 
applicable to human actions. The world is the best world possible. 
But what of evil ? — evil mixed with all things in this world. 
There is no evil : what we call so contributes to the universal 
order. 

The negation of evil is admissible, on condition of connecting 
the invisible with the visible world by a chain which reaches 
from the humblest monad to €k)d, and embracing, by bold hy- 
potheses, the whole destinies of man before and after this life ; yet 
difficulties still remain which we are unable to resolve. * Applied 
only to the present life, to the order of things directly within the 
limits of observation, while setting aside all theodicy, all metsr 
physics, all conception of the soul, this doctrine is, absolutely un- 
tenable ; it can satisfy none but the happy of the earth, justifying 
their selfishness by sophistry ; or young and volatile minds, plunged 
in the illusions of the morning of life : it shocks the good sense 
and instinct of man quite as much as did stoicism formerly , and 
without power, like it, to win respect by moral greatness. 

Voltaire, meanwhile, the advocate of common sense and practi- 
cal reason, had accepted naturalistic optimism from the hands 
of Bolingbroke. He had not accepted it forever : the justness of 
his mind and the humanity of his heart would afterwards react 
against this cold and mocking theory, and plunge him into ex- 
treme perplexity ; but for the present he professed it with enthu- 
siasm. He saw in it, above all, the justification of the Cre- 
ator against the Atheists, — a natural religion opposed at once 
to tlie bigots and the absolute sceptics, — and closed his eyes to 
all else. Intoxicated with youth and life, despite his misadven- 
tures and the inconveniences of a constitution that always remained 
delicate, he found it so sweet to live, that he wished to persuade 
himself that no one was sufficiently disinherited by Nature to have 
a right to think otherwise. 
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He had, therefore, or believed that he had, a system, and pro- 
ceeded to seek the proofs of it, — the positive proofs in the study 
of the immutable laws of the world, as they are revealed by the 
natural sciences ; the negative proofs in the philosophy, whether 
critical or sensualistic, which attacked the bases of theology and 
metaphysics : for he aspired to make war on Descartes as well as 
on the. Church. He saw that pure reason had not succeeded in 
modifying the social world ; he felt that it had not satisfactorily 
explained the physical world ; and his critical sense perceived cer- 
tain gaps, species of bi*eaches, even in the metaphysical bases 
of Cartesianism. In his reaction, legitimate in the beginning, 
but carried to a blind excess, he contested, therefore, to pure 
reason, not only what it had usurped, — the rash construction of 
the world, d priori, — but what lawfully belonged to it, — the me- 
thodical basis, the affirmation of the mind through itself, and of 
the being through thought. Two men in England furnished him 
what he asked, — Locke and Newton.^ The Principles of Natural 
Philosophy inspired him with passionate admiration. Newton's 
magnificent explanation of the order of Nature was well adapted 
to captivate his lively imagination. This great hypothesis, which 
reduces to a single notion all the celestial movements, and which 
time and experience would simply confirm, made him fail to rec- 
ognize that there had been something still greater in having dis- 
covered, like Descartes, not only a vast systemization of motion, 
but the unity itself of inorganic nature, by showing in motion the 
source of all the phenomena, of all the modifications of extension 
(light, heat, sound, and, tacitly, electricity); a progress before 
which Newton had recoiled in his theory of light. Voltaire 
made no distinction, in* the physics of Descartes, between the 
true principle and the erroneous applications, — the result of an 
insufficient study of phenomena ; and, rather than seek to rec- 
tify Descartes by Newton and Huyghens in physics, and by Leib- 
nitz in metaphysics, he undertook to destroy him by Newton and 
Locke ; thinking thus to substitute reality for visions, and expei*i- 
ment for arbitrary dogmatism. It was by the spirit of observa- 
tion that Locke, as well as Newton, had captivated him. He 
summoned therefore, at once to his aid, the English Deists, Shaftes- 
bury, Bolingbroke, Toland, Tindal, Collins, and, WoUaston, to over- 
throw positive theology; Newton, to subvert Cartesian physics 
instead of rectifying them ; and Locke, to overturn metaphysics 

^ See the indication of their systems in the Age of Louis XIV, yoI. II. pp. 228, 
229, 244, 246. 
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instead of enriching them by psychological observation, which 
was what he should have borrowed from Locke. He was armed 
now against all dogmatism.^ 

The order of banishment which rested npon Voltaire, and 
which the Bohans had had influence enough to cause Cardinal de 
Fleuri to maintain after the fall of Monsieur le I>uCj was finally 
revoked at the beginning of 1729, through the intervention of 
the Minister of the Marine, Maurepas. The formidable exile re- 
turned, carrying in his brain the immense arsenal that was to 
provide for fifty years of warfare. Voltaire was replaced at 
London by the author of the Persian LetterSy who, after explor- 
ing Italy, Germany, and Holland, went to study in England the 
movement of a mixed government and the working of public lib- 
erty. 

The full mind of Voltaire overflowed like a torrent in all direc- 
tions. First came the tragedy of Brutus^ the fruit of his politi- 
cal impressions (1730). In this there is not only brilliancy, as 
in (EdipubSy but a real tragic force, energetic sentiments expressed 
^vith eloquence, in default of poetry. The curtain falls on sub- 
lime verse that would have been acknowledged by the great Cor- 
neille, — the Corueille of the Horaces, In CEdipuSy Voltaire had 
attacked the priests : here he valiantly attacks the kings. The 
expulsion of a perjured king, an antique 1688, is justified on the 
stage of Paris. 

** He gives ns back our oaths when he betrays his own." 

The poet even goes beyond the constitutional doctrine of the 
contract, and makes his heroes deny the inviolability of kings, 
and proclaim the right of the people to change their laws. 
These bold sayings passed imder cover of the toga and the Roman 
names. Nevertheless, the censorship bestirred itself when Vol- 
taire would have put upon the stage, in the same spirit, the second 
BnUus after the first ; and it was long forbidden to act, and even 
to print, the Death of Ccesar^ an imitation of Shakspeare, greatly 
diluted, but still beautiful and lofty. 

In the same year in which Brutus appeared, Voltaire aroused 
new hatreds by his- elegy on the Death of Mademoiselle de Lecour 
vreuTj that celebrated tragedian whom he had loved, and to whom 



1 See the admirable article of M. Pierre Lerouz on Voltaibb, in the Encydopfdie 
nouvdle; and his article, Bolinobbokb, id. We know of nothing so profound, with 
some reservations concerning the different periods of the moral life of Voltaire, which 
do not appear as strongly marked to ns as to M. Leronz. 
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the clergy had refused sepulture. Voltaire, who remembered hav- 
ing seen the tomb of Miss Oldfield, at Westminster Abbey, among 
those of kings and great men, broke forth with generous in- 
dignation against the prejudice which stigmatized in France the 
interpreters of Corneille and Racine, and which had outraged 
even the remains of the great Moliere.^ The clergy expressed 
so much irritation, that Voltaire thought himself obliged to quit 
Paris, for fear of a new lettre de cachet. He returned with 
Zaire (1782), and put himself under the protection of a prodi- 
gious success. More negligent iii style than BnUtiSj which, nev- 
ertheless, itself retains much unevenness and prosaicism, but full 
of interest through the situations and characters, this drama of 
love strongly moved the women, and won through them the spec- 
tators that had remained almost insensible to the virile accents 
of Brutus. Zaire, like the Death of Ccesar^ proceeded from 
Shakspeare : Orosmanes was only an OtheUo reduced to the stat- 
ure of the Parisian public of 1732. 

A little work of mingled prose and verse was detached, mean- 
while, from the current that came from England, — the Temple of 
Taste, a charming and serious piece of badinage, sparkling with the 
most delicate essence of the French spirit, or what may be styled 
the grace of good sense (1738) . Voltaire here equals La Fontaine : 
there is as exquisite a simplicity in the elegant subtlety of the 
one as in the ingenuousness of the otlier. In an artistic point of 
view, it was in familiar poetry alone that Voltaire attained perfec- 
tion : he realized therein the ideal of French conversation. 

During these literary creations, he had prepared a work of the 
greatest importance, not only in extent, but in scope, and which 
was no longer merely the relBection, but the direct exposition, of 
the ideas that he had drawn from England. After two years of 
hesitation, the Philosophical Letters on the English, aimounced, 
and expected with restless curiosity, were printed clandestinely 
in 1734. There was reason, indeed, to hesitate before taking 
such a step. Men were no longer under the Regency, and there 
was not here, as a safeguard, the frivolous garb of the Persian 
Letters. 

The Letters on the English rapidly and incompletely, but very 
vividly, pass in review the religion, politics, philosophy, and lit- 
erature of England. The first four letters, on the Quakers, show 



1 To appreciate the gravity of this question, it must be remembered that sepulture, 
like certificates of birth and marriage, depended ezclosivelj on the clcr{|:}'. 
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a church without sacraments or priests, and, in the manifest opin- 
ion of the author, more Christian than any other. 

In the Letters on the parliament and the governments Voltaire 
strongly eulogizes the mixed government, in which the power of 
kings has been regulated by resisting them ; and proves that, in a 
mixed government, three powers are needed, and not two. '*The 
English," he says, " have not paid too dearly for their liberty by 
their civil wars." He expresses himself very freely concerning the 
death of Charles I., " who was treated by his conquerors as he 
would have treated them if he liad been successful." He replies 
indirectly to Boulainvilliers, the panegyrist of feudalism, by plainly 
treating the feudal barons as plunderers and brigands^ and by 
showing the difference between the feudalism of the Middle Ages 
and the modern English aristocracy, — a governing class which is 
not an association of petty sovereigns, and which has preserved 
neitlier distinctions in justice, nor privileges with respect to taxa- 
tion.^ He shows that there is no real nobility in England but the 
peers of the kingdom, the younger sons of whom become mer- 
chants ; while in France the meanest Gascon squire despises men 
in trade. He admirably estimates the consequences of this opposi- 
tion of customs to the power and wealth of the two countries : 
he also sees the advantage to serious study of this parliamentary 
governm3at, which forces the best minds of the nation to learn to 
speak and write on public affairs. It is the counterpart of the 
admiration of Chesterfield for the superiority of the French edu- 
cation in the drawing-room point of view. 

In another letter, with all the warmth that humanity can in- 
spire, he recommends the introduction into France of inoculation, 
which, brought from Constantinople to England, had rendered 
almost inoffensive the terrible malady, that, for generations, had 
every year killed or disfigured numberless victims in Europe. 
Prejudices of all kinds leagued together against this benefaction; 
and, for thirty years, the priests and physicians shut out inocula- 
tion from France. 

Voltaire does not examine all the English philosophy: pre- 
serving a certain prudence in his audacity, he waives the direct 
controversy between Deism and revealed religion, and accosts only 
three well-chosen philosophers, — Bacon, Locke, and Newton. The 

1 The wealth of many of the English peasantry was one of the facts that had struck 
him most. Montesquieu, on his side, remarks that the English agriculture greatly 
surpassed the French. The English exported grain largely : France had not more than 
enough for herself. 
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Letter on Bacon was to set its mark on the history of philosophy. 
From that moment commenced the great noise made by the eigh- 
teenth century about this name, which had hitherto been scarce- 
ly heard in Prance.* Voltaire exhumes in Bacon the father of 
that experimental philosophy which he wishes to oppose to the 
philosophy of pure reason : he thus makes a tradition for his 
school, then passes from Bacon to Locke, from the forerunner to 
the Messiah. The Letter on Locke ' is as bold in intention as fee- 
ble in conception. He judges the ancients and Descartes with 
strange superficiality, travesties the doctrine of innate ideas, 
adopts with transport the principle that all the ideas come through 
the senses, praises Locke most of all for having always been aided 
by the torch of physics, and ends by celebrating, as the height of 
wisdom, the doubt expressed by Locke, whether a purely material 
being" thinks or not; letting it be seen that he inclines to the af- 
firmative ; that is to say, that not only matter, substance extend- 
ed, in general, but bodies, that is, composites, can think.' The 
confusion of the ideas under the superficial clearness of the lan- 
guage, and the absence of all serious definition of terms, attest 
that this is not true metaphysics.^ 

The ground is better so far as Newton is concerned. Voltaire 
lucidly shows the superiority of the Newtonian attraction to the 
vortices : he brilliantly sets forth the admirable discovery of the 
decomposition of the prism, and the advantages of the reflecting 
telescope, adopted by Newton ; but, at the same time, he lauds 
the erroneous system of the Newtonian emission in opposition to 
the mechanical system of undulations, outlined by Descartes, 
elaborated by Huyghens, and definitively demonstrated in our 
day. 

To the Letters on the English is joined a long letter, the direct 
object of which is foreign to England, but not to the system that 
Voltaire has borrowed from the English : tliis is a refutation of the 

^ See, concerning Bacon, onr Histoire de France, t. XII. p. lB,et aeq. 

* He begins hj affinning that never perhaps was there a more methodical mind and 
more exact logician than Locke, although he was not a great mathematician : he 
shonld have said precisely the contrary. It was because Locke never could endure the 
dryneu of tROthemeUical truths, which at fint present ncthing sensible to the mind, that he 
was not a great metaphysician ; that he did not distinguish the conceived from the 
imaginable; and that he lost, in sensible phenomena, the science of abstract reason. — 
Lettres pluiosophiqaes, p. 120, d seq. ; Amsterdam, 1724. 

s See the il^ of Louis XIV. vol. IL p. 245. 

4 A valid objection to Cartesianism is that relative to animals, — those so-called 
machines that have the same sentiments and perceptions as ourselves, etc.; but 
TiCibnitz had already answered this, not by denying the soul of man, but by affirming 
the soul of animals. 
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TJumg'hts of Pascal. Jansenism has its turn after Gartesianism. 
Voltaire at war with Pascal is the conflict of good sense and 
erratic genius, but of a good sense devoid of an ideal, which looks 
neither above nor within man, and which judges nothing soundly 
but external life and relations. Despite all the practical reason 
contained in Voltaire's answers to Jansenist enthusiasm, Pascal is 
not thoroughly refuted; for one conception of destiny can only be 
refuted by another, and Voltaire interdicts himself all aspiration 
in this precise i*espect. Naturalistic optimism does not suffice 
against the sublime misanthrope of Port Royal. If man were 
limited to this earth, from which Voltaire is unwilling to depart, 
Pascal would be right as to the wretchedness and the incompre- 
hensibility of human nature.^ 

But Voltaire is not only incomplete ; he advances very danger- 
ous propositions. ^' Man is not a simple object ; he is composed of 
innumerable organs. To think of one's self abstracted from all 
natural things (phenomena) is to think of nothing at all." The 
negation of human personality, pure nominalism, and materialism, 
are herein comprised. Man has not a body ; he is a body : he is 
not a being ; he is a collection of beings, of elementary atoms; for 
the organs of which Voltaire speaks can themselves be nothing 
but aggregations of atoms. The egv, the unity that thinks, that 
loves, and that wills, the only thing of which, in reality, we are 
conscious, does not exist : the thoughts and sentiments that I be- 
lieve minCy erroneously, smce there is no such thing as J, are the 
result of the combined action of atoms temporarily associated to 
form the human phenomenon. This reasoning makes us giddy, and 
is doubtless more incomprehensible than the strangest mysteries 
of any positive religion ; but it is, nevertheless, simply the con- 
sequence of the principles laid down by Voltaire. This conse- 
quence he did not deduce to the end : he always stopped at the 
impossibility of proving the immortality of the soul,* and the pro- 
bability that the body thinks, without analyzing the definition of 

1 The replies of Voltaire, nevertheless, are sometimes profound. He well refntes 
the Orienttd maxim, happiness is in repose : ** Man," he says, " is bom for action ; " 
and the pretended nnoertaintj of human ethics, " Where shall we find the fixed point 
in ethics ? " he refutes with this single maxim, received by all nations. Do not unto 
oUiers as ye would not have them do unto you** 

3 There is also confusion in this. If we admit nothing but pure reason as a prin- 
ciple of certainty, like the Cartesians, we cannot prove the individuality of the soul 
in opposition to Spinozism ; for it is sentiment alone that assures us of our individu- 
ality : but we very clearly prove that the idea of death, that is, of the decomposition of 
parts, the separation of aggregates, could not be applied to the principle of thought ; 
that this principle is a real individuality, or a simple mode, of the universal reason. 
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the body. Others, accepting the starting-point, would carry logic 
farther. 

A yiolent tempest broke forth against the Philosophical Let- 
ters, The clergy caused them to be suppressed by a decree 
of the council: the Great Chamber of the parliament went farther, 
and condemned them to the flames. Judicial inquiries were en- 
tered into against the author; and the keeper of the seals, Chauve- 
lin, obliged him again to leave Paris. Chauvelin soon permitted 
him to return, when he justified himself as well as he could by 
publishing letters addressed to the Jesuit Tournemine, his former 
professor at Louis-le-Grand, in which he strove to prove that he 
was very religious in granting to God the power of attributing 
the gift of thought to matter (1735). This commentary did not 
elucidate the question. Voltaire might have said rigorously. We 
do not know whether there are two or several substances, or 
whether there is only one ; we do not know whether the physical 
forces are a dififerent substance from the forces that think and 
love, or whether they are the same substance in an inferior degree 
of development : but to persist in saying that thought may be a 
property of that which we call matter, of that indescribable thing 
which appears to us extended and passive, was to assemble words 
that presented no idea. 

There is reason for astonishment at such a fall on the part of a 
mind, which, in default of metaphysical depth, had so much ac- 
curacy and breadth: the true cause lies, as it seems, in the 
incompleteness of the definition of the two substances given by 
Descartes. Voltaire saw that matter, extended substance, exists, 
or appears to do so, everywhere and always; that thought, on the 
contrary, does not exist everywhere, and that, even where it does 
exist, it does not exist always. Thence arises his tendency to 
deny that thovght has any thing substantial and necessary, and to 
see in it only an attribute of extended substance. He will not com- 
prehend that, because it does not exist everywhere and always, 
thought is not therefore the more susceptible of being reduced to 
eoctension ; and that, instead of assimilating it to this passive prin- 
ciple with which our mind does not conceive it to possess any thing 
whatever in common, it is necessary to seek above it another 
more general principle in harmony with it, — activitpj force, to 
which it is reducible. It is through having paused at Locke, in- 
stead of following Leibnitz to his lofty heights, that Voltaire falls 
into aberrations so fatal. ^ 

1 He touches on the idea oi force, only to plnnge into new oonAision. Thought, he 
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The publication of the Juristic to Urania^ in which the Christian 
revelation was openly attacked,^ and which appeared against the 
will of the author, renewed the tempest. Voltaire disavowed this 
piece. He thenceforth adopted a plan of conduct which was a 
mixture of audacity and pliancy j as his biographer Condorcet 
says ; denying the too-compromising works, the manuscripts of 
which were stolen from him, or which he published under fictitious 
names ; employing artifices, making concessions, withdrawing 
them, veering about, but always advancmg. This system has 
caused him to be wrongly accused of lacking courage : without 
such tactics, he would have been speedily crushed, and his part 
would have become impossible. He did not lack courage ; ' but 
he often lacked dignity. 

The hatred that pursued him, and that he was fully determined 
not to disarm by silence, had made him judge it necessary thence- 
forth to keep habitually at a distance from the place whence the 
kUres de cachet were issued, in order to have time, in case of 
need, to deaden the blows, or to shelter himself from them. He 
withdrew to the ch&teau of Cirey, in Lorraine, the house of a 
friend, the Marchioness du Ch&telet ; and did not appear again at 
Paris till calmer times. This tranquil and laborious sojourn at 
Cirey was the happiest season of his life. He lived there, in com- 
munion of mind, heart, tastes, and labors, with a woman, who, he 
says, " read Virgil, Pope, and algebra, like a novel ; " of a firm and 
luminous intellect, more virile than fbminine, more scientific than 
artistic and poetic, but with the heart of a woman and the mind 
of a man. It was a kind of marriage, authorized by the manners 
of the epoch, and the only serious and solid, if not very passion- 
ate affection that Voltaire ever entertained for a woman. 

This fruitful association seemed to redouble Voltaire's activity : 
he pursued his course in all the paths that he had already opened, 
and made for himself new ones. He had only pointed out Newton 
to France in the Philosophical Letters : he wished to reveal him 
completely by a methodical exposition of his discoveries, and of 

Bays, is an attribute imparted from God to matter, like motian. Behold, therefore, 
in its effect, motion become in its tarn an attribute of extension, activity become an 
attribute of passivity ! 

1 See ante, p. 332. 

* He often carried it to bravado. His saying to the lieutenant of police, H^rault, 
is well known : " Sir," asked he of him one day, '' what is done to those who forge 
lettres de cacArt f " — " They are hung." — "That will do very well until those are 
treated in the same way who manufacture genuine ones." — Note to the sooond Letter 
to M. Falkner, joined to the second edition of Zaire. 
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his system of the world, and secured the aid of a member of the 
Academy of Sciences who had commenced the contest against Car- 
tesian physics before him. This was Maupertuis, a man of an 
ingenious, and sometimes eccentric mind, who alone might have 
long sustained, without much noise, the theories to which Voltaire 
was about to give immense renown.* The Elements of Newton^e 
Philosophy was published in Holland in 1738. The Chancellor 
d'Aguesseau had refused Voltaire a license for the book. D'Agues- 
seau defended Cartesian physics, on account of its principle of 
motion directly and perpetually imparted from God ; and rejected 
Newtonianism as irreligious, with its attraction, presented by the 
disciples of Newton, less religious than their master, as a property 
inherent to matter. It was not for the censorship to decide such 
questions, and Descartes would have been greatly humiliated at 
this kind of protection. 

Voltaire was at this moment intoxicated with physics and 
Newtonianism. He entertained the thought of making the sci- 
ences his principal career, which did not divert him from his 
philosophical aim ; since all philosophy ended to him in physics. 
He wrote papers for the Academy of Sciences (Madame du Ch&- 
telet and he competing respectively) against the celebrated 
Euler, on the question of the nature and propagation of fire. A 
young scholar who was one of Newton's successors in the discovery 
of the laws of the system of the world, Clairaut, arrested Voltaire 
in a path in which he would have fruitlessly wasted his powers, 
and forced him to comprehend, that, though he had been able bril- 
liantly to set forth the ideas of Newton, Nature had not made him 
to be, in turn, an inventive genius in the scientific order. Voltaire 
contented himself thenceforth with drawing on his physical knowl- 
edge for arguments for his philosophy, and colors for his poetry. 
Among many other pieces, both serious and familiar, imprinted 
with the same stamp, the beautiful Epistle to Madame du Chdtelet, 
on Newton, proved what a fruitful source of new images and ideas 
the sciences would afford to the poet.^ 

Before the Elements of Newton^s Philosophy^ Voltaire had 
written a treatise on metaphysics for Madame du Ch&telet, which 



^ Le Disooun sur la figure da astres, by Maapertnis, had appeared in 1732, two yean 
before the LeUres Philo9ophique8. 

s A atrange thing, which shows to what point there were two men in him ; Voltaire, in 
the height of his scientific passion^was already terrified at seeing the taste for the sciences 
gaining too mnch ascendency over the taste for letters, and Paris " banishing the 
graces for geometry." — Corresp. g^k^rale, 1785. 
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remained unpubli&aed till his death, and which proves, still better 
than the Philosophical LetterSy that he was even less fitted to be- 
come a great metaphysician than a great physicist. He would 
have done better to follow the tendencies of Madame du Ch&telet 
in this respect than to impose his own on her. This noble mind 
understood and profoundly admired Leibnitz. Voltaire, on the 
contrary, plunged deeper and deeper into the inconsistencies of a 
bastard system that illogically associated materialism with Deism. 
He set forth with his usual clearness the reasons of common 
sense, the reasons drawn from the order of the world, in favor of 
the existence of God, and proclaimed free will, which is the health 
of the soul: but, at the same time, he declared that all the proba- 
bilities are against the immortality and spirituality of the soul ; 
that goodness and moral evil are relative ideas.^ If the soid is not 
a real being, if it is, as he was inclined to believe, only a term by 
which is designated an aggregate of affinities, how can it have free 
will ? To be free, it is necessary to exist. It is true that we may 
go farther, and cut off the discussion at the basis : to reason, to 
make systems, to deny that we exist, it is necessary to exist.' It 
is difficult to imagine any thing more contrary to sentiment, to 
uistinct, and to reason, than to unite the belief in a supreme in- 
tellect with the negation of the immortality of individual intellects 
and their moral responsibility. This false Deism, therefore, was 
not destined to a long reign, and was soon to be forced to choose 
between two more logical doctrines, — Atheism and true Deism. 

It is just to judge Voltaire, a man of action before every thing, 
by his intentions rather than his formulas. His sentiments are 
worth much more than his ideas : his good sense and his kind 
heart are at strife with his dialectics. He denies the immortality 
of the soul through reaction against those who tyrannize over 
the human race by the fear of hell. He is drawn on by logic to 
materialize the determinism of Leibnitz in behalf of naturalistic 
optimism, and to make man a kind of machine, all the movements 
of which are directed by the force that has created it.' On the 
other hand, he is dismayed; he protests against fatalism; he 

1 He recnra to this point, and admits that there is an absolute and eternal justice. — 
See the PhUowphe ignorant, 

s To saj that the bodjf can think is only words, and not an idea. The body is not a 
being, but an assemblage of beings : which of these beings thinks 1 Is it a single one 1 
Then recurs the ego, the monad, the soul. Is it sereral ? is it all ? — a senate of atoms 
holding counsel in the brain ? What does this mean ? 

s See the treatises that follow the MSiaphynque ; LePhHoBophe ignorwU ; Le Prmdpe 
(Taction. 
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eloquently lays claim to moral liberty, to virtue, in The Disserta- 
tions an Matty — philosophic poems, in which he reproduces in the 
most airy and vivid form the spirit of the Essai/ on Man^ recently 
written by Pope under the inspiration of Bolingbroke. The char- 
acter of these dissertations, published from 1734 to 1737, is gener- 
ally sound and sensible, the question of optimism excepted. Vol- 
taire attacks therein only asceticism, and not the essential princi- 
ples of morality or religion. 

Among the light poems that unceasingly flowed from his inex- 
haustible vein, more perfect in their charming negligence than 
the great dissertations and lofty verses, a piece of piquant tone and 
lax morality, the Worldling (1736), raised new outcries. He 
defended himself with as much address as grace ; and this freakish 
apology for luxury and eflFeminacy should not, indeed, be taken too 
much in earnest. It would have been well for Voltaire's glory 
had he written nothing worse. But we cannot avoid calling to 
mind, at the same epoch, the truly indelible stain of his life. 
Voltaire composed that poem which can scarcely be named, the 
shameful masterpiece of that abolition of respect and modesty 
which was one of the characteristics of the times, — he called this 
a recreation from his serious labors ! — Tlie Maid of Orleans ^ writ* 
ten by the side of the woman whom he most loved and esteemed ! 
Poor contradictory human nature ! 

Ariosto and Cervantes had trifled with the abstract ideal of 
chivalry : Voltaire trifled with something far more sacred, — the 
living national ideal. His only excuse is that he knew not what 
he did ; that he was thoroughly unconscious of his work and his 
subject: he saw in it only a caprice, a riot of the imagination* 
The hatred of superstition, of mysticism, of the supernatural, of 
every thing that exceeded common sense, had entirely shut him 
out from the comprehension of this sublime story. Among the 
contemporary narratives concerning Jeanne Dare, known at that 
epoch when the essential documents were still buried in the 
archives, he attached himself to one alone, the most erroneous, 
that of Monstrelet, because it was the only one that came within the 
domain of good common sense.^ But, even admitting this, why 
did not humanity, in default of patriotism, arrest him in the pres- 
ence of the tragic end of this life, still heroic, even if no longer 
beatified and sacred ? He was to be punished in the sight of pos- 

1 Not only in his poem, bat in his history, the Esiai swr la Mcbutb des Natfona, Mon- 
strelet makes Jeanne an innkeeper's daughter, twen^-eeven years old, accustomed to 
horses and arms. 
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terity by a chastisement worthy of his criminal levity, — the chas- 
tisement to which he would have been tlie most sensitive. It 
was found that he, the enemy of the Pharisees, had tortured for 
the second time the Pharisees' immortal victim, the greatest 
among all the martyrs of the Inquisition. His instinct had not 
led him to perceive in Jeanne what he undertook, at that time, to 
proclaim in Christ himself, — 

" The divine enemy of the scrihes and priests." 

Fickle and incomprehensible creature ! At the same time that 
he secretly polluted his Muse in this orgy, he knew how to draw 
from it the noblest accents for the tragic stage. The hand that 
outraged the liberatress of France avenged America, after three 
centuries, on its barbarous and fanatical destroyers (AlzirCj 1736) ; 
or, in MSrope (written in 1736, and played in 1743), reproduced, 
in default of the antique coloriAg, the simplicity of the Greek 
ideas, and courageously banished amorous commonplaces from a 
plot in which the entire interest is concentrated on maternal love, 
— a severe drama, the success of which attested that the public 
was beginning to be accessible to more serious emotions. 

Between Alzire and MSrope^ Mahomet had appeared (1741), a 
work more brilliant than solid, and of very questionable morality. 
Voltaire denied in this the memory of a great man, in order to 
attack through him, as impostors, all founders of religions, all 
legislators who had sheltered their laws under ideas of divine 
inspiration. In the prophet of Mecca, he evidently struck the 
prophet of Sinai. Nevertheless, by a true masterpiece of diplomacy, 
he dedicated his work to the Holy Father in person, — the original 
and learned Benedict XIY. (Lambertini) ; induced him to accept 
Mahomet as the immolation of a false religion to a true one ; and 
obtained from him, by the aid of the brothers D'Argenson, a 
medal which Benedict XIV. had caused to be struck with his 
effigy, and distributed only to his friends. The author of the PhUo- 
sophieal Letters thus shielded himself from his enemies by the stole 
of the vicar of God^^ less strict or more careless than the censor- 
ship of Paris, which was enlightened, indeed, by private jealousy.* 

Voltaire, aspiring to take fiill possession of the stage, had 
already attempted comedy with indUBTerent success : he returned 
to it by a work, the subject of which is worthy of mention, — Nan- 

1 Mim. de d*Argenaon, p. 86. 

> It was CMbiUon, who, in the capacity of censor, refused his indorsement to the 
piece. 
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fUne, a piece aimed at aristocratic prejudices (1749). But ThaUay 
as was still said in classic style, was eyen less favorable to him than 
Melpomene. Comic power is a wholly special qualification, and one 
of which the most brilliant and sparkling minds may be altogether 
doToid. Voltaire had too exclusive and too active an individu- 
ality to observe with patient care, and to transform himself into 
others. It is less difficult to compose dramas interesting through 
the situations and the animation of the action^ than to create 
types of characters. 

This indefatigable genius, who was unwilling for any branch of 
intellectual activity to escape him, had just addressed himself to 
another Muse, that was destined to accord him more favors and 
glory. He had accosted History. He wished to possess himself 
of human deeds, as of facts of external nature ; to seek arguments 
in that which changes as in that which is unchangeable. 

He had commenced with a narrative of wholly contemporaneous 
events, the Hhtory of Charles XIL^ composed during his stay in 
England, and a true masterpiece of narration. He projected and 
wrote for Madame du Ch&tclet, about 1740, a book of far greater 
importance, one of the chief works of the eighteenth century, — 
the Essay on the Marmers cmd Spirit of Nations^ from Charle- 
magne to Louis XIII. This was the continuation and counter- 
part of Bossuet's Discourse on Universal History. Since Bos- 
suet, the sphere of history had been enlarged : India, China, and 
Persia had begun to be entered upon, not only by conquerors 
and merchants, but by observers, and men of study and science. 
Voltaire, in his preface, revealed the recesses of the East beyond 
the Jud»a of Bossuot : a vaster world appeared behind the Mosaic 
world. The true horizon of the human race was unfolded. Vol- 
taire had neither a science complete enough (and no one had), 
nor a philosophy lofty enough, to embrace this immense horizon ; 
but he had the merit of being the first to fix his eye on it, and to 
show from afar its great outlines. It was chiefly through the 
spirit of opposition to Judaism, it must be admitted, that he ad- 
mired the Upper East, without fully comprehending it. Sensual- 
istic China, idealistic and contemplative India, spiritualistic and 
active Persia, all were good to him : but there was a great instinct 
in his confused perceptions ; namely, that the essential truths are 
found everywhere in the tradition of the human race ; that there 

1 This, in fact, is what disttngnishee the tragedy of Voltaire. There is more ani- 
mation, oomplicatioiis, stage eflfect, external liie, than in the tragedy of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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is a natural religion, and dogmas, common to all peoples. TTnhap- 
pily, it was impossible for him to follow out and fructify this great 
idea, — him, who failed to recognize the most natural and most 
spontaneous of these dogmas, the immortality of the soul,^ without 
which the others remain barren. His natural religion is a sta- 
tionary abstraction, and not the universal religion, always living, 
immutable in its eternal object, and absolute, but progressive in 
the notion and sentiment that the human race possesses of this 
object, the soul-religion of humanity. 

The critical mind of Voltaire could not comprehend the wholly 
synthetical spirit of the primitive world. His disdain and lack of 
comprehension of all internal and mysterious things made him see, 
in aU priesthoods and all theologies, gross impostures, and lying 
corruptions of natural religion. By a contradiction which is ex- 
plained by his opinions, combined with the requirements of his po- 
lemics, he recalls and rehabilitates the most remote past of human- 
ity ; and, at the same time, he is unjust to the heroic and religious 
ages, to the infancy and youth of nations : but this very injustice 
is the erroneous form of a true principle, — progress, perfectibility, 
the love of civilization. It is natural, moreover, that he should be 
especially unjust to Judaism and Christianity. His book is, in all 
points, the antithesis of that of Bossuet. The barbarism of the 
Jewish people inspires him with abhorrence : he sees therein the 
origin of all the religious frenzy that ensanguined the East; 
the rest wholly escapes him, — both the great character of this 
people, and the divine inspiration which caused Christianity to 
arise therefrom, and diffuse itself over the world. It is impossi- 
ble to comprehend, in reading Voltaire, how the greatest event 
of history could have been effected, without falling back, as he 
does too often, on the puerile system of the production of great 
effects by small causes; that is, by chance. There is the same 
error concerning the Middle Ages : ho sees in them only disorder 
and ignorance, and not the ideal loftiness that is manifested 
through this chaos. He is scarcely ever mistaken as to fiicts (he 
had read prodigiously, and had an inexhaustible memory) ; he is 
in general much better informed, more exact, and even more im- 
partial to persons, than he is commonly represented: it is the soul 
of things, if we may so speak, that he disregards. 

Two points merit especial attention: first, he denies the unity 

1 Massillon has a singalar saying on this subject ; namely, that the idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul is more aniversal than that of God. It is certain that it is found 
among savages who have not yet attamed, or who have lost, the idea of the divine unity. 
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of the human race, and maintains that different races have been 
created for different climates.^ Tills opinion, whatever may be its 
intrinsic value, would have been very dangerous had it been pro- 
duced before the principle of philanthropy, the idea of moml 
fraternity, could have taken the place of the idea of physical fra- 
ternity. And again: moral fraternity can be based dogmatically 
only on an idealistic principle which Voltaire did not admit, — the 
existence of a common type in the idea of God. Secondly, he 
does not admit that the human race is diminishing in numbers, as 
Montesquieu and so many others affirm.^ He believes that the 
population neither increases nor diminishes on the globe, and re- 
futes the calculations according to which France, in conformity 
with an enumeration of subsidies in 1328, had thirty-six million 
inhabitants under Philippe of Yalois. 

In short, whatever may be the mistakes and omissions of the 
Essay on Manners^ this book must be considered as an im- 
mense progress and an immense service: the greatness of the 
plan, the freedom of the execution, the frank judgment pro- 
nounced on all things and all persons, gave a new world to the 
human mind. For the first time among the modems, history was 
something else than the annals of kings, courts, wars, and treaties. 
All that interests man found a place therein. Every thing that has 
since been done in history, every thing that has been eluci- 
dated or elaborated, every thing that has risen to those higher 
spheres to which Voltaire did not mount, has proceeded from him. 
He did not give the true philosophy of history, which the critical 
and sensualistic spirit could not bring forth ; but he admirably 
traced the frame in which it was to be displayed. It must not be 
objected that a profound thinker had already, fifteen years before 
(in 1725), attempted a true philosophy of history, by systematiz- 
ing the phases of the life of nations, under the title of the New 

1 He seemB to consider the inferior races as a transition from animals to men. 

> There is a cnrions paper by the Marshal de Saxe on this question, published in the 
appendix to his Riveries, In order to remedy the pretended depopulation, he proposes 
that men shall only marry for five years, and shall be forbidden to re-marry the same 
woman if she has had no children at the expiration of this time. Maurice de Saxe is 
a strange philosopher. Montesquieu, in the Esprit des Lots (liv. x^ii.), persisting in 
the opinion of the Lettres Persanes on this subject, also desires laws, doubtless less 
eccentric, to encourage propagation. He would hare been greatly surprised had it 
been foretold to him that the popuhition of Europe would have doubled almost every- 
where, and tripled in some countries, within a century, despite immense wars and revo- 
lutions. It appears true that the population of France was very large in the fourteenth 
century, before the English wars, and that it was a long time afterwards in attain- 
ing the same standard. — See our Histoire de France, t. V., idaireistements, No. 1. 
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Science. The book of Vico, buried at Naples, was anknown to 
France and Europe, and was not really made public until some time 
after. It had no influence among us ; and, when a more compre- 
hensive philosophy of history than that of Voltaire reacted on us 
from abroad, it came to us from Germany with Lessing and Her- 
der, rather than from Italy with Vico. 

The Essay on the Manners of Nations long remained unpub- 
lished, and did not appear until 1757 : it was followed, in 1765, by 
an Essay on the Philosophy of History j which was added to it 
as an introduction. Voltaire very forcibly sustains iu this the 
remote antiquity of the human race, from the long duration of 
centuries that must have been necessary for the first development 
of civilization. As to the development of religion, he shows each 
tribe having at first its own separate god, then the larger nations 
multiplying their gods by those of their neighbors, then the sages 
rising to the idea of an only god, which the priests, according to 
him, soon corrupted by the invention of systems of theology. 
Among many erroneous and unsound assertions, there are happy 
and humorous episodes : '' Man is perfectible ; man has always 
lived in society;^ the savage state, properly called (absolute iso- 
lation), has never existed (he agrees here with Montesquieu). 
We have two sentiments which are the foundation of society, — 
commiseration and justice. God has given us a principle of 
universal reason, as he has given plumage to the birds, and fur 
to the bears" (§ v.). 

We have hitherto followed the development of Voltaire's genius 
rather than verified its action on society. This action was con- 
stantly increasing. The works published, or represented on the 
stage ; the unpublished works that transpired through the revela- 
tions of fi*iends, or through fragments circulating in manuscript; 
what was known, what was divined, and what was expected, — 
all concurred in exciting the sympathy of some, the fear of others, 
the eager curiosity of the majority. At each journey to Paris, 
the powerful innovator could measure the progressive enlarge- 
ment of his philosophic circle. This progress was not, however, 
so rapid as might be believed. Voltaire had won renown at the 
beginning of his career ; but he won dominion only by degrees. 
The frivolity of minds retarded his reign far more than advanced 
it. The generation of the Begency had scarcely felt the need of 
any philosophy or theory whatsoever, and had lived in indifiei^ 

I " Politeness belongs to nature/' he had said in his admirable Letter to FaUuio', 
(EjAlre dediaxtoire de Zuire), 
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ence and absolute practical scepticism. Men had been unbelievers 
without investigation, as believers without investigation.^ This 
generation was ending, and new times were about to dawn. 

Voltaire experienced a great pleasure during his abode at Cirey. 
Newtonianism was confirmed, on a most important point, hj a 
brilliant experiment, which he had contributed to instigate. The 
Academy of Sciences, agitated by the discussions which Mauper- 
tuis had excited in its midst, and which the Philosophical Letters 
of Voltaire had just rendered popular, took an heroic resolution : 
it resolved, with the concurrence of the minister of the marine, 
to verify that application of the Newtonian theory which was sus- 
ceptible of immediate demonstration, — the hypothesis concern- 
ing the figure of the earth. This required nothing less than the 
measurement of a degree of the meridian in the polar region, 
and of another under the equator.^ Never had human science 
undertaken any thing so colossal : it was the sublimity of geome- 
try applied to physics. The youngest and most courageous of the 
French scholars shared this glorious work. Bouguer,' Godin, and 
LaCondamine set out for Peru in May, 1785 ; Maupertuis,Clairaut, 
Camus, and Lemonnier set out for the north pole a year later. 
A twelvemonth sufficed for the latter, but at the price of great 
efforts and fatigue. They pushed on to Mount Elites, at the 
north of Tornea, in Lapland, more than a degree beyond the polar 
circle ; erected their signals of triangulation on eight mountains, 
the summits of which they had laid bare ; and operated in the 
most intense cold. On their return, they were near perishing, 
with the fruit of theu* labors, by shipwreck, in the Gulf of 
Bothnia. 

The difficulties and dangers were incomparably more numerous 
for the American travellers. Nature and men seemed agreed to 
heap up obstacles in their way : on the one hand were the dis- 
trustful and fractious spirit of the Spanish authorities, and the 
superstitious and covetous ignorance of the Hispano-Peruvian 
nations ; and on the other, the phenomena of a gigantic Nature, 
amidst which the mountains of Lapland would have scarcely 
seemed hills. The expedition of these lieroes of science lasted 



1 See Lettrea Penanes, let. Ixxv. The men of the Regencj were far from being 
philoeophen ; bnt they sometimefl plnnged into a devotion as frenzied aa their libertin* 
i«m had been. 

s In 1724, Father Fenill^, who was a Minim, like Mersenne formerly, had gone to 
the Canaries to determine the position of the first meridian. 

' The author of a new system for the improved constniction of ships. 
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ten years, — as long as the siege of Troy. This need not astonish 
us, when wo reflect that they erected signals on the summits or the 
decliyities of thirty-nine mountains, in an area of eighty leagues, 
beginning a little this side, and ending three degrees beyond, the 
equator, from Caraburu, in the north of Quito, to Chinan, in the 
south of Cueufa. They were forced a hundred times to repeat 
those ascents of lofty summits which pass for memorable eyents 
in our Alps. They were obliged to live for whole weeks on 
peaks which had been seen by no other living creatures than the 
condors, and some of which surpassed our Mont Blanc more than 
six thousand feet, — a height at which, under our latitude, men 
could not remain many hours without dying. Some of these sig- 
nals, carried off by the half-civilized herdsmen, or swept away by 
avalanches, were reerected seven times ! Two pyramids, set up 
at the extremities of the great base which they had measured, at 
last announced the close of their prodigious operations. These 
monuments, which should have been held in veneration by all the 
human race, were thrown down by the officers of the Song of 
Spain, who saw in them an encroachment on their master's 
rights. 

One of the indefatigable trc^vellers, La Condamine, not yet sa- 
tiated with adventures and perils, wished to pay a new tribute to 
science, and explored the whole course of the River Amazon ; that 
is, crossed the whole South-American continent, the interior 
of which was almost unknown, and embarked for France at 
Brazil. 

In 1750, a third voyage was made by the Abb^ de La Caille to 
the Cape of Good Hope, for the purpose of measuring a third 
degree as near as possible to the south pole.^ This experiment 
superabundantly confirmed the two others. The observations of 
French science resulted in the certainty that the earth is a sphe- 
roid, flattened at the poles, as the calculations of Newton had 
established. As early as 1748, Clairaut, one of the observers sent 
to the North, had published his Treatise an the Figure of the Earthj 
— the first work in which a French geometrician had added to the 
discoveries of Newton : he gave, in 1750, his Theory of the Mban^ 
in which he confirmed the system of attraction, by admirable 
applications ; then, in 1760, his Theory of the Motion of Comets. 

^ La Caille determined, besides, the exact position of the Cape, and that of eight or 
nine hundred southern stan which are invisible in our hemisphere. He observed the 
parallax of the moon at the Cape at the same time that Lalande observed it at Berlin, 
and sflcertaincd the distance of the moon from the earth within fifty leagues. 
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No French scholar of the epoch deserves a more glorious name 
than this friend of Voltaire and Madame du Chd^telet. 

Prance, therefore, became Newtonian : she accepted every thing, 
— the errors with the glorious truths ; and Cartesian physics were 
long eclipsed. 

While Newton triumphed in celestial and terrestrial physics, a 
combination of the spirit of Newton and the spirit of Leibnitz in- 
vaded animal physics. Cartesian mechanism, modified by a few 
compromises, had reigned hitherto, with the great Dutch physi- 
cian Boerhaave, in medical theories. Boerhaave had introduced 
the principle of attraction into chemistry ; but he attributed every 
thing in the animal economy to purely physical and chemical 
principles, and did not attain the perception of the characteris- 
tics which distinguish the kingdom of life from the inorganic 
kingdom. A young man of twenty, Theophile de Bordeu, from 
Montpelier, resuming and blending together in a more scientific 
form the mystic vitalism of Paracelsus and Van Helmont and 
the more methodical vitalism of Stahl,^ connected all the acts of 
the vital economy with a special principle, — sensibility (De Sensu 
generice considerato, 1742) ; then demonstrated, in the Chilificor 
tianis historica (1748), that digestion, for example, is a vital ac- 
tion, inexplicable by mechanical and chemical operations. From 
Bordeu really proceeded modern physiology, the science of organic 
life. The vitalistic school of Montpelier still preserved those lofty 
tendencies which Newton had possessed, and which most of his 
disciples had lost ; while the mechanical doctrine, separated from 
Cartesian metaphysics, was swallowed up for a moment in pure 
materialism with La Mettrie and others.' 

^ Biographie univendU, arts. Maufebtuib, Clairaut, Bououeb, La Conda- 
HINB, GoDiK, etc. — Esaai sur Us progrh des arts et de Vesprit humain sous le rkgne de 
Louis XK t. n. p. 6, et seq. ; 1776. 

* Stahl, the contemponuy and fellow-coantryman of Leibnitz, had combined the 
Cartesian principle of the inertia of matter with the hypothesis of a spiritual princi- 
ple, — a force which giyea motion to matter : this motive soul, different from the think- 
ing sonl, resembles the antique theory of two souls, anima and animus. Paracelsus 
and Van Helmont had supposed the existence of archei, divers forces which animate 
each of our oiganic apparatus. 

* From this epoch dates the great progress of modem French suigery. An ordi- 
nance of April 23, 1743, definitively separated surgeons from barbers, and prescribed 
that, to be head-surgeon at Paris, it was necessaiy to be master of arts of some uni- 
▼ersity of the kingdom. Dissecting-rooms were established, for anatomi>al demon- 
ftrations, at Montpelier and Paris. New means were discovered of resuscitating those 
asphyxiated by drowning, of stanching the bleeding of wounds, and of curing fistulas, 
aneurisms, and cataracts. The forceps was invented. During the last war, amputa- 
tions had been much less numerous, —a proof of the progress of the healing art 

VOL. T. 46 
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Voltaire was transported with the success of his opinions in the 
scientific order ; but success would have been still dearer to him 
in another order of ideas, which trenched no longer on the mjsr 
teries of the physical world, but on the moral life of society. 
To secure the triumph of religious tolerance, to put an end to the 
acts of violence exercised by political power against dissenters, 
— this was the wish nearest his heart. Unhappily, facts pro- 
ceeded here in an inverse direction from opinions. In proportion 
as there was less religion, there was more persecution. The men 
without faith or morals with whom the administration was filled 
persecuted through hypocrisy, through calculation, or even simply 
through routine. From the death of Fleuri, all the furies were 
let loose anew against the Protestants, by the Secretary of State, 
SaintrPlorentin, — a name which history should not suffer to reap 
the benefit of its obscurity.^ 

Ideas, however, progressed. While the government redoubled 
its tyranny to the Protestants, and tlie Jesuits strove to arouse 
fanatical passions by inventing new rites and new superstitions, a 
singular institution was formed in an opposite spirit, which was 
subject, not to the direct action of Voltaire, but very evidently to bis 
moral influence, and later to that of Rousseau. Face to &ce witli 
the Sacred Heart, Freemasonry was organized. We will not 
investigate its true origin, its connection with the ancient master 
workmen, brother-pontiffs, Bosicrucians, and compagnonnages, or 
the mysterious filiation of the Templars since the proscription of 
their order ; this would be merely the interest of curiosity, for the 
modem Freemasofis drew from these traditions only insignia, and 
not ideas : the historical importance of Freemasonry and its essen* 
tial tendencies belong entirely to the eighteenth century. It 
came to us from the country which we were beginning so much 
to imitate, — we, who had been accustomed to furnish models to 
others, — from the country of Bolingbroke, Newton, and Locke; but 
France transformed it, as she transforms whatever she imitates. 
Freemasonry in the preceding century had taken the form of 
secret political societies during the civil wars of England: in 
1724, it publicly manifested at London its existence, if not its 
aim, in which, it would seem, there was nothing really definite. 
In 1725, it was introduced into France by the 'English Jacobites, 
headed by Lord Derwentwater, who was condemned to death a 
few years after by the judges of King (reorge. The conquered 

1 We BhaU recnr to the penecatton which raged from 1745 to 1762. 
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adherents of iiltramontane Catholicism and absolute monarchy 
were the propagators in Prance of an association so well fitted 
by its nature to shelter the principles most opposed to politi- 
cal and religious despotism. It was one of the contradictions 
of which history is full. Moreover, had not Bolingbroke been a 
Jacobite ? 

The Masonic lodges did not begin to increase largely at Paris 
until 1736. It was not until 1788 that they quitted the hands of 
the foreigners who had founded them, to choose as grand master 
a great Prench nobleman, the Duke d'Antin; then a prince of 
the blood, the Count de Clermont (1748). This high patronage 
did not preserve them from annoyance from the police. The 
Cardinal de Pleuri, the enemy of all innovation, closed the Ma- 
sonic lodges as he had closed the Club of the Entresol. After 
the death of Pleuri, the Ch&telct continued to render sentence 
after sentence against the Preemasons, who, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to multiply, and spread from Paris to the provinces. Ti- 
tles full of bombast, and fantastic rites, imitated from the an- 
tique mysteries, as if to support pretensions to a fabulous an- 
tiquity, should not cause us to disregard the gravity of the direct, 
an*d, above all, indirect efforts of the Masonic institution. The 
vagueness in the aim of an association which proposed at first 
only to " unite all nations through the love of truth and of the 
fine arts " ^ was precisely what constituted the strength and effici- 
ency of Preemasonry. To associate in a common rite men of all 
nations and all religions was to tend to substitute the love of hu- 
manity for exclusive and malevolent^ nationalism, and religious 
tolerance for fanaticism and sectarian spirit. Political and reli- 
gious despotism, in excluding from every political, military, litera- 
ry, or industrial body all who did not profess the religion of the 
State, had perfectly understood its part : the advocates of liberty 
also understood theirs in propagating Preemasonry. 

It seemed as if Preemasonry sought to exceed the negative 
principle of tolerance : the Symbolic Temple, the Great Architect 
of the Universe^ the appeals to the memory of certain legislators of 
tiie Upper East, and especially of that Zoroaster in whom Voltaire 
appeared to feel instinctively the first awakening of the genius 
of the West, — all these formulas indicated a tendency to affirm 

1 Letter from Ramsay to the Cardinal de Fleiiri (March 20, 1787) ; ap. L^montd, 
t II. p. 292. 

s The France of the eighteenth century even exceeded the aim in thia raipect ; for 
it became too coemopoUtan, and not enongh national. 
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natural religion. Tho successors of those Freemasons of former 
times, who constructed the exclusive Church of the Middle Ages, 
seemed to aspire to construct the universal temple ; but these 
aspirations exceeded the religious scope of the eighteenth century. 
Freemasonry paused at a Deism without either negation or aflSr- 
mation of aught exceeding a belief in God, and a spirit of tole- 
rance, charity, and philanthropy.^ 

Despite the monstrous anomaly presented by the tyranny exer- 
cised against the Protestants, Voltaire, therefore, saw his principles 
widely propagated. The friends of his philosophy, or, at least, the 
friends of tolerance, participated in the government; and, if they 
were powerless to defend the unhappy Reformers, they could 
protect, in some measure, the most radical adversaries of Catholi- 
cism, who, being enlisted in no organized sect, slipped through the 
meshes of the net spread by the persecutors, owing to their very 
infidelity. A little address, a little reticence, and they saved, 
if not their works, at least their person. Voltaire had, moreover, 
from 1740, a support abroad more solid than that which his 
friends could oflFer him in Prance. For some years already, he 
had been cherishing with delight the hope of seeing philosophy 
seated on one of the thrones of Europe. The young Prince roysd 
of Prussia had, so to speak, given himself to him with an enthu- 
siasm which soon became reciprocal, and the memorials of which 
are preserved in a correspondence which fills several volumes. 
The literary and philosophical pupil of Voltaire shows himself there- 
in already superior, perhaps, to his master, not indeed in the sense 
of things in general, but in the sense of men and public afiairs 
in the political sense. Inferior in every other respect, and parti- 
cularly in the moral sense, he had, notwithstanding, the deplorable 
advantage of surpassing his master in logic on a question of high 
importance. Voltaire believed in God, reputed the immortality 
of the soul more than doubtful, and maintained free-will. Frede- 
rick unequivocally denied the soul and liberty : he did not, 
indeed, yet carry his logic far enough ; for he preserved the idea 
of God, as if blind fatality below did not suppose blind fatality 
above. It was, however, at this time that he wrote, to the great 



1 Attempts were made among the Freemasons of France to affiliate women ; bnt 
the extreme laxity of the morals of the times did not permit serious or useful results 
to be thus obtained. It was, on the contrary, the cause of irregularities which might 
have morally ruined the institution, had they been extended farther. — Consult, re- 
specting the Freemasons, Acta latomorum ; Hist, de hfindation du Qrand'Onent ; Hut» 
dt la FranC'Maponnerie, by Clayel, etc. 
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delight of Voltaire, the refutation of Maohiavel's Prince; but 
he refuted the theory of useful crimes only by pretending that 
crime cannot be useful, and by setting out from admitted in- 
terest. 

The Anti'Mdchiavel was being printed secretly through the 
care of Voltaire, when the young author was called to the throne. 
An order immediately arrived to suspend the publication. The 
throne had instantaneously wrought its effect. There was where- 
witlial in this to make Voltaire, so happy at the accession of the 
future Marcus Aurelius, reflect in turn. Their relations, how- 
ever, were not modified thereby. Frederick, if he showed him- 
self as unscrupulous towards his neighbors and allies as a king 
who was not a philosopher, was faithful in other respects to his 
antecedents. He did enough laudable things in his administration 
to close the eyes of Voltaire to the rest ; and, above all, he had 
the merit, in the sight of his friend, of being as openly sceptical as 
before his accession, and of setting the unheard-of example of a 
king living outside of all positive religion. He made great efforts 
to attract his beloved master ^ not to his court (for he had none), 
but to the castle where he lived, in the intervals of his battles, in 
the midst of a colony of French scholars, and men of letters, — 
' the second French emigration to Prussia, very different from the 
grave and pious Protestant refugees of 1685. Frederick had re- 
vived the Academy of Berlin, formerly created by Leibnitz, and 
abolished by the barbarous Frederick William ; and had made this 
academy a little infidel France, presided over by Maupertuis. 

Voltaire resisted offers so seductive, through affection for Amilie 
(Madame du Chatelet) ; but this royal friendship greatly raised 
him in the sight of the French court. By one of those contrasts 
very common in weak and wrangling governments, at the very 
moment when persecution was beginning to rage on the one hand, 
on the other the great adversary of fanaticism was seen attaining 
to favor and honor. With the life of the aged Fleuri, to whom 
Voltaire had been antipathetic, — like every thing that savored 
of noise and bustle, — ended the studious and fruitful retirement 
of Cirey. Voltaire reappeared at Paris and Versailles. The 
King, the inheritor of the sentiments of Fleuri, as hostile to men- 
tal audacity as his great grandfather formerly, and as indifferent 
to literary renown as Louis XIV. had been sensitive to it, disliked 
and feared Voltaire ; but Madame de Gh&teauroux and the Duke 
de Richelieu surmounted this repugnance in some degree. The 
D*Argensons employed the friend of the King of Prussia in 
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diplomacy, aud aided him to achieve, by coDtracts for military 
stores, the acquisition of a large fortune commenced in exiraar- 
dinary transactions and public loans. Wealth was, to the 
Epicurean philosopher, not an object of cupidity or avarice, or 
only an instrument of luxury and enjoyment, but also, and above 
all, a powerful means of action, influence, personal independence, 
and beneficence. 

His favor was greatly increased by the accession of Madame de 
Pompadour. He had been very intimate with her when she was 
only Madame d'l^tioles ; and the new favorite, who foresaw the 
formation about the young Dauphin of a devout party opposed to 
royal mistresses, strove to captivate public opinion by the support 
of the most brilliant writers aud innovators. She made Voltaire 
gentlemeih-in-waiting, historiographer of France, and academician, 
which Madame de Chfiteauroux had been unable to do. The 
philosopher purchased these advantages by deplorable concessions.^ 
There was reason to fear that he would make still more. It was 
even pretended that the court had weakened his formidable 
activity by diverting his ambition and vanity towards another 
career. This was knowing neither the court nor Voltaire. The 
fate of superior men therein had been seen from the example of 
Chauvelin and O'Argenson. The surroundings, it must be ad- 
mitted, were unhealthy for Voltaire : happily for him, he speedily 
relapsed into a partial disgrace. He had been able, indeed, to pay 
court to the mistresses of the King, and to cultivate the friendship 
of the corrupt nobles, such as Richelieu, who prized his &ults 
more than his great qualities ; but he could not take it upon 
himself to be base aud servile to any one, — not even to the Sang. 
His witty and bold familiarities shocked the haughty pride of 
Louis XV. ; and Madame de Pompadour herself, who aimed at dig- 
nity and lofty manners, found him too little respectful to suit her. 
She attempted to wound him through his self-love as a tragic writer 
by reviving the renown of the elder Crebillon in opposition to him, 
and ceased to admit him to the petits appartements of the King. 
Voltaire resumed his liberty, and returned to Lorraine. 

A sad event speedily occurred there to disturb his life. Mad- 
ame du Ch&telet died in September, 1749. She was no longer 
any thing to him but a friend. She had even suffered herself to 
be drawn into the weakness of a new attachment for a young 

1 See his letter to the Jesuit La Tour, 1746, in hiaMdangeslitt&aires. He professet 
therein esteem and affection for the Company of Jeeos in order to disarm the bigots 
of the Academy. 
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man, Saint-Lambert, an indifferent poet and philosopher, who had 
the sing^ar fortune to be the successful rival in love of the two 
greatest geniuses of the age. Nevertheless, this friendship was 
still the strongest tie of Voltaire's life, and was never replaced. 
Nothing longer retained him in France. He finally accepted 
Frederick's proposals, and set out for Berlin in the course of 
1750. We shall meet him there again, and shall follow anew his 
indefatigable progress through the second period of the philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century. 

Before losing the woman for whom he had entertained affection 
for twenty years, Voltaire had lost a friend who was far from hav- 
ing held as great a place in his life, but who had left a luminous 
trace therein, and throughout this whole century, — that young 
Vauvenargues, who appeared for an instant in the midst of a self- 
ish and frivolous generation, as the precursor of a better age. We 
have already mentioned elsewhere this young officer, whose delicate 
health was ruined by the unhappy retreat from Prague. Obliged 
to renounce the hopes of glory that he had founded on the military 
service, he strove to enter diplomacy. At the moment when, after 
many rebuffs, he was about to see this career open before him, the 
cruel malady, whose ravages Voltaire had wished to arrest by 
propagating inoculation, — the small-pox, — disfigured him, almost 
deprived him of sight, imd planted in bis breast the seeds of a fatal 
consumption. He resigned himself to his fate, not with the 
rigidity of a stoic, but with unalterable gentleness ; collected the 
fruits of his solitary meditations ; published a part of them in 
1746 ; and died in 1747 at thirty-two, after four years of suffer- 
ing, during which his chief consolation had been the friendship 
of Voltaire. He refused, on approaching his dying hour, to certify 
himself a Catholic ; and his last words, touching, but imprinted 
with a Deistic quietism which religious philosophy might deem 
somewhat excessive, were, ^^ O God ! I believe that I have never 
offended thee. I go with the confidence of a sincere heart to 
throw myself again into the arms of Him who has given me life."^ 

His works, which are comprised entire in two octavo volumes,' 

1 Notice Mur Vawenargviei, by Soaid ; ap. (Enures eomplkee de Vauvenarguee, ISSS, 
tip. 46, ISmo. 

> ^uvres de Vauvenargues, new edition, preceded bj the Eloge de Vauvenargues, 
crowned by the Prench Academy, and accompanied with notes and commentaries by 
D. L. Gilbert, Paris, Jnne, 1857. This is an excellent and complete edition, enlarged 
by a great number of unpublished maxims and fragments, and by an admirable corre- 
spondenoe widi the BCarqnis de Mirabean (the father of the great Mirabeau) and 
others. 
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consist only of an Introduction to the Knowledge of the Human 
Mind, Reflections, Maxims, Qiaracteristics, and a few moral 
or academical fragments. The only treatise of any extent, the 
Introdtiction, etc., is unfinished : the imperfect conception, the 
unmethodical arrangement, the sometimes inaccurate definitions, 
and the instances of incorrectness of style, betray the youth of the 
writer ; but the originality of a mind that is indebted only to itself, 
and the constant elevation of thought, well compensate, in a mor- 
alist, for the insufficiency of metaphysical, and, above all, of 
classical studies. Inferior in strength to Pascal, in practical 
knowledge of society to La Rochefoucauld, in variety and bril- 
liancy to La Bruyere, Vauvenargues is superior to the first in the 
sense of truth, to the second in moral sense, and to the third in 
practical utility. He is, of all, the one, the reading of whom is most 
useful to the soul. There are found in him neither the sublime para- 
doxes of a sectarian of genius, nor the misanthropy of a courtier 
wearied of being no longer able to be a factionist, nor the coldly 
brilliant observations of a critic who judges the drama of human 
life as a disinterested spectator. Like Pascal, it is* with his heart's 
blood that he writes ; it is himself that he analyzes, in a contempla- 
tion unknown to this epoch of external life. If he turns on his 
fellows the torch of investigation, this torch is that of charity, of 
a charity Christian in sentiment, if not in dogma. He introduces 
into Deistic philosophy the soul of Racine and Fenelon, those two 
objects of his worship ; and the moral purity, the earnestness, in 
which Voltaire was lacking. Indulgence for human errors is ia 
him enlightened compassion, and not complicity. Touching even 
in his youthful aspirations to glory, which is to him something as 
pure as virtue, he wears everywhere an impressive gentleness, 
and seems already clad in that light which surrounds virtuous 
souls in the Elysium described by Fenelon, 

Two characteristics prevail in Vauvenargues : the first, which 
he has in common with Descartes and Voltaire, in opposition to 
Pascal, is the principle of activity, and consequently the legiti- 
macy of the passions as the motive power of activity. We cannot 
behold, without anguish of heart, this glorification of an active 
life in a man who was condemned never to act : it is true that 
he had, at least, the happiness of dying young. Another charac- 
teristic, not less essential in him, and which constitutes his real 
individuality, is that principle of sentiment, placed above reflec- 
tive reason, which he has in common with Pascal, but which he 
•does not bury, like Pascal, in sectarian spirit. He has left one 
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of those sayings which never pass away, and in which he is found 
entire: "Great thoughts come feom the heart." "It is the 
soul that forms the mind/' he says again. " It is the heart, and 
not the mind, that rules." Elsewhere he establishes the existence 
of pure love, the love of the soul, capable of sacrificing the interest 
of the semeSy in order not to sully its ideal. This is very far 
from the maxims of the society of 1740. 

He does not always maintain himself at this height : he has 
doubts ; he has excesses ; ^ he falls, in ethics as in metaphysics; 
but he always rises again; and, from his whole work, tliis conclu- 
sion proceeds, — that to him moral truths are as certain as mathe* 
matical truths, and that personal interest is in no wise the sole 
motive power of human actions. This was, indeed, the dawn of 
that philosophy of sentiment which alone could regenerate the 
spirit of France, fallen from the philosophy of pure reason to that 
of sensation. 

If he had lived, there is reason to believe, from all his tendencies, 
that the aspirations of his heart would have assumed a more 
decided form in his mind, and that he would have left behind him 
Epicurean Deism, to attain to true religious sentiment and positive 
faith in immortality, the object of his passionate hope. Long 
divided between negative philosophy and positive religion, which 
he never treated with the lightness of his contemporaries ; writing 
sometimes a treatise on Free Will in opposition to free will, and 
pages in which he proposed to himself for a recompense the appro- 
ballon of men alone, sometimes a Meditation on Faith in the spirit 
of Bossuet, — he would, according to all appearances, have settled, 
after these great vibrations, at an intermediate point, on that sum- 
mit where the author of the Savoyard Vicar was about to appear. 
The young thinker, who spoke only with profound respect of 
Descartes, «o much derided by Voltaire, would have probably 
exercised a salutary influence over the latter, and perhaps have 
united Voltaire and Rousseau, and averted the intestine dissen- 
sions of philosophy.' This blessing was not in store for us. 



1 For example, he carries too fiu* die independence of indiyidnal sentiment, and the 
disdain of common opinion and general reason. We seem already listening to the 
American Emerson. 

fl 8ee the fine passage in which he discerns the nnity of philosophy through the dif- 
ferent opinions of the philosophers, and that nohle figment, entitled Plan (Fun Uvre 
de phiUmophie (Gilbert edit, (Ewvres posthumes et oaivrea inktUea, p. 69), much more 
powerfhl than the Introduction ft la. Cmnaimance de V Esprit humain. He proposes in 
this the refutation of scepticism ; the demonstration of the accordance of truths and 

Tou I. 47 
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It was at least to the honor of Voltaire to have so Fell appreci- 
ated, respected, and loved this nature, so different from his own. 
Never did he speak of any one as he spoke of Vauvenargues.* 
Whenever this remembrance recurs to his heart, we feel his mock- 
ing lips cease to smile, and his voice become tearful ; and we seem to 
hear already, instead of the light and trifling accents of Voltaire, 
the great voice that was soon to rise from Grcneva. 

Between the death of Vauvenargues and the departure of Vol- 
taire for Prussia, there had appeared one of the greatest monu- 
ments of the eighteenth century, — the Spirit of Laws. 

Montesquieu had returned &om England in 1732 to his ch&teau 
of La Brdde, which he did not quit again except at intervals. 
Voltaire and he, both so well fitted for society, liad early felt the 
necessity of abstracting from the world the best part of themselves, 
in order to save time, the one to act, the other to think. In 1784, 
Montesquieu published his Considerations on the Causes of the 
Oreatness and Decline of the Romans. This was somewhat 
severe for the public that had so warmly greeted the Persian Let- 
ters. Time was needed for the Considerations to prove a success. 
It was a masterpiece of composition and style ; a new language, 
made for new thinkers ; a new language, not through neologism, 
but through the rejuvenation and conciseness of form, and the 
original saliency of expression: the author treats the French 
idioms like coins which have been worn out by friction, and which 
are freshly coined to give them new relief. Through Voltaire and 
him, French prose attained a kind of perfection unknown in modern 
languages. Except in Pascal, who has all styles, the phraseology 
of the seventeenth century was still a little slow of movement in 
the majesty of its flowing dress : in Voltaire and Montesquieu, 
the prose of the eighteentli century, with its robes girded up like 
a warrior's, flies to the end as swiftly as verse itself. Jtf ore grace- 
ful and simple in Voltaire, more nervous and studied in Montes- 
quieu, almost equally brief and abrupt in both, it is no longer the 
language of narrative, but of battle. 

As to the philosophical value of the Considerations ^ almost every 
thing that is found therein is admirable ; but there are some very 
marked exceptions. As a theory of the politics of the Bomans, 

customs ; the selection, anion, and sjnthcsis of the tniihs discovered in the last oenta- 
ries ; and the explanation of religion and morality. 

1 " If yon had been bom a few years sooner, my works would have been worth 
more." — Letter from Voltaire to Yanvenai^gaes, April 4, 1744. — (Euores postkumes, 
p. 272. 
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the general facts of history had never been so vigorously con- 
densed, or so brilliantly elucidated ; but this was not the case with 
the origin of that people, the essence of its religion, and the trans- 
formations of its laws. 

This had been only a diversion from a greater work, which 
iBlled twenty years of the life of Montesquieu, and which is, so to 
speak, Montesquieu entire in the sight of posterity. The ^irU 
of Laws appeared in 1748, — a book without a model, and worthy 
of its motto.^ We shall endeavor to evolve the true characteris- 
tics of this work through the circumspection with which the writer, 
more cautious than in the times of the Persum Letters^ often 
surrounded his idea. For this, it will suffice to concentrate the 
views that be intentionally dispersed. 

The Spirit of Laws is firmly based on the profundities of 
metaphysics, — profundities which Voltaire never penetrates. 
" Laws are the necessary relations that are derived from the na- 
ture of things: and in this sense all beings have their laws; 
divinity has its laws ; the material world has its laws ; . . . man 
has his laws. Those who affirm that a blind fatality has produced 
all the effects which we see in the world have affirmed a great ab- 
surdity ; for what greater absurdity could there be than a blind 
fatality that had produced intelligent beings ? There is, therefore, 
a primitive reason ; and laws are the relations that are found be- 
tween it and different beings, and the relations of these divers 
beings among themselves. God is necessarily in relation with 
the universe as its Creator and Preserver : the laws according to 
which he has created it are those according to which he preserves 
it. Creation, which appears to be an arbitrary act, supposes rules 
as invariable as the fatality of atheists. Particular intelligent 
beings may have laws which they have made ; but they also have 
those which they have not made. Before there were any intelli- 
gent beings, they were possible : they therefore had possible rela- 
tions, and, consequently, possible laws. Before any laws had 
been made, relations of justice were possible. To say that there is 
nothing just or unjust, except what is prescribed or forbidden by 
positive laws, is to say, that, before a circle was drawn, all the radii 
were not equal." 

He next explains the necessity of positive laws, for the reason, 
that, while the physical world invariably follows the general laws 
which it has received from Ood, intelligent beings may and do 

1 Prdem sine matn areatOM. 
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transgress their own. By the positive laws that they give them- 
selves, they recall themselves to their duties.' 

This first chapter carries back the philosophy of law to the 
height from which the eighteenth century had fallen ; but Mon- 
tesquieu does not remain there. No man of this generation could 
long breathe the air of those lofty summits. Montesquieu had 
perhaps, besides, other reasons for descending therefrom. 

It seemed as if Montesquieu, after the manner of Descartes, 
should deduce, from the great d priori that he has laid down, 
the principles of sovereignty, law, duty, and nationalities, and in- 
vestigate the nature of the positive laws most in conformity with 
universal justice and human nature ; then compare this ideal with 
the realities, and judge the latter according as they approach more 
or less closely to the ideal. 

He does nothing of the kind. After having laid down the 
metaphysical principle of laws, instead of inquiring what things 
should be, he seeks to know how things are or have been. He 
confusedly mingles principles and fact9, and illogically falls back 
from metaphysics into history. Is this philosophical insuflSciency ? 
Can it be believed that his great mind was unconscious of this 
lack of logic ? and is it not rather prudence ? Would not a rig- 
orous deduction from the general principles of justice necessarily 
have led him to deny the legitimacy of contemporaneous political 
society? We shall revert to the conflict that was perpetually 
waged, in the mind of Montesquieu, between the logic of ideas 
and the respect for facts. 

Montesquieu begins, therefore, by investigating, under the name 
of the Laws of Nature^ the motives which impelled the isolated 
man to become the social man, without affirming that this state 
of isolation ever really existed ; he then shows the formation of 
society and of positive laws, the birth of the law of nations, of 
political law, of civil law, and finally of government. He lays 
down, in this respect, fact, and not law, by saying that thegeneral 
power may be placed in the hands of one alone, or of several. He 
cursorily refutes the assertion of Bossuet, that the government 
of one alone is the most natural, because of its resemblance to the 
paternal power. " The government most in conformity with Nature 
is that which is most in accordance with the disposition of the 
people for which it is established. . . . Law, in general, is human 

^ Divine laws, he sajs elsewhere (liv. xxvi.), are invariable, because they are enacted 
with the knowledge of what is best : human laws are variable, because thej are enact- 
ed with the knowledge of what is good, which may be replaced by what is better. 
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reason. The civil and political laws of each nation should be only 
the special cases in which this reason is applied. . . . The laws 
should accord with the nature and principle of the government 
which is established, or which it is wished to establish, . . . the 
physical structure of the country, and the climate." . . . 

In insisting so forcibly on necessary diversities, he does not deny 
unity, but he leaves it too much in the shade. He does not suf- 
ficiently prove that there are general principles to which all nations 
should tend, despite the difference of genius and climate. 

He passes next to the various kinds of governments, and lays 
down the classification so celebrated, and so much discussed: 
1st, The Republic ; 2d, Monarcliy ; 3d, Despotism ; the first two, 
limited or regulated governments (that is, founded on laws) ; 
the third, violent and lawless. To confound in a single category, 
under the title of Republic, the government of a few (aristocracy), 
and the government of the whole (democracy), — the government 
of privilege and that of common law, — is wholly inadmissible, 
' although there may be intermediate degrees which lessen the dis- 
tance. To separate into two categories the government of a sin- 
gle man who governs by laws, and that of a single man who gov- 
erns without laws, appears scarcely less questionable. If no 
power exists commissioned to oblige the king to respect the laws, 
the king very nearly approaches the despot ; and, on the other 
hand, there is scarcely any despotic state wherein some kind of 
law — a religious code, for instance — does not exist. 

There is, nevertheless, something more than decorum here 
in distinguishing French monarchy from Ottoman despotism. 
Tliere is a very real difference, and one which Montesquieu 
clearly indicates. What characterizes the monarchy, such as 
he defines it, is the existence of privileged bodies, of a magis- 
tracy, and, above all, of a nobility hereditary like the king, who 
constitute social distinctions in the State, which the king has 
not created, and cannot destroy.* " No monarchy, no nobility ; 
no nobility, no monarch, but a despot." In a monarchy, en- 
tailed estates, privileges of the nobility, not transferable to 
those who are not noble' (the French monarchy had degener- 

1 Another characteristic of prime importance may be added, — the exiBtonce of prop- 
erty and civil law in monarchies. Bossnet, in the Politique de VjSeritwre tainU, had 
already indicated the distinction between monarchy and despotism, bnt without defin- 
ing it. 

* So long as they are not ennobled ; for he admits of ennoblement for money, to ab- 
sorb wealthy plebeians among the nobility. Nobles should not engage in trade. — 
Liv. JUL. 
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ated by derogating from this principle), a magistracy owning its 
posts (consequently the vendibility of office), lastly a privileged 
clergy, are needed, which would be, on the contrary, very danger- 
ous in a republic. Monarchy is a society hereditarily liierarchized. 
Despotism is a society of equals under one master ; equality in 
nothingness (liv. ii. chap. v.). 

All this is very just and very profound. Montesquieu judges, 
on his side, that monarchy cannot be associated with democracy, 
on the elective principle, without aristocracy, as D'Argenson 
dreamed; that hereditary transmission can be supported only 
by hereditary transmission. 

The chapter on the conditions of democracy has not less scope. 
The people, says Montesquieu, in a democracy, should do by 
themselves all that they can do well, and the rest by their minis- 
ters (magistrates). It is a fundamental maxim, that they should 
appoint these. They need, besides, a council, or senate ; the mem- 
bers of which they should appoint themselves, or cause to be ap- 
pointed by a magistrate.^ The people are admirably fitted to 
choose men to intrust with a part of their authority, — gen- 
erals, praetors (judicial magistrates), and ediles (municipal magis- 
trates), — but not to transact business. It belongs to the people 
alone to make the laws : however, it is often necessary for the 
senate to be able to enact and to make a trial of a law 
which should become definitive ouly by the sanction of the 
people. 

We must seek in other parts of the book for the complement 
of these maxims. This is the theory of the direct democracy, in 
which the people vote the laws in person. This theory is allied, 
in the author, to the axiom, that the republic is adapted only to 
petty States;^ an axiom which has vaguely remained in many 
minds, without being fully comprehended. He rectifies it a little 
farther on by affirming that there may be large republics by 
means of a federative constitution. He has only one more step to 
take to recognize the possibility of great unitary republics, all the 
parts of which, instead of being simply allied by a federal bond, 



1 The senate, in his opinion, should bo appointed for lifb, if it is designed to be the 
roler and centre of manners, of constituted tradition : if it is designed to shape public 
affairs, it should be elected for a limited time. 

s Liv. viii. ch. xvi.-xx. A monarchy, he adds, should neither be small, nor very 
extensive. A great empire should be despotic. He does not give the true reason for 
this ; namely, that a great empire is founded on the violation of nationalities : it is a 
factitious aggregation, which can only be maintained by violence. 
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are united by a system of delegation or representation which con- 
centrates and expresses in its aggregsTte the national life. Here 
antiquity no longer furnishes examples, since it knew political 
society only under the two forms of the tribe and th^ city, and 
not under that of great modern nationalities. Montesquieu takes 
this step: — 

" As, in a free State, every man who is reputed to have a free 
soul should be governed by himself, it would be necessary for the 
people in a body to have the legislative power ; but as this is im- 
possible in large States, and is subject to many inconveniences in 
small ones, the people should do through their representatives 
all that they cannot do themselves. The great 'advantage of 
representatives is that they are capable of discussing afiairs. The 
people are not at all fit for this. It is unnecessary for the repre- 
sentatives, who have received general instructions from those by 
whom they have been chosen, to receive special ones for each 
afiair.^ All citizens in the different districts should have the right 
to give their vote in the choice of a representative, except those 
who are in such a state of degradation that they are reputed to 
have no will of their own." There was a great defect in the 
majority of the ancient republics; namely, that the people had the 
right therein to resolve on active measures demanding execution ; 
a thing of which they are utterly incapable. They should partici- 
pate in the government only in the choice of their representatives, 
which is quite within their capacity. " Neither should the repre- 
sentative body be chosen to resolve on any active measures, — a 
thing which it would not do well ; but to make laws, or to see that 
those which it has made are rightly executed, — a thing that it 
can do very well, and even that no one else can do properly." — 
liv. xi. chap. vi. 

This, then, is the theory of representative democracy, in its turn. 

It is necessary to complete the prhiciples laid down by Mon- 
tesquieu concerning the nature of the republic by another prin- 
ciple, to which he attaches prime importance, — the separation 
of powers. " In order that power shall not be abused," he says, 
^^ arrangements must be made that one power may be checked 
by another. There are three kinds of power in each State, — 
the legislative power, the executor of matters that are within the 
jurisdiction of the laws of nations (or public laws), and the 
executor of matters within the jurisdiction of the civil law (or 

1 He admits of imperative mandates, therefore, only for general direction, and not for 
special questions. 
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private law) ; in other terms, the legislative, executive proper, 
and judiciary powers.* There is no liberty if the legislative power 
is joined to the executive, there is no liberty if the judicial power 
is not separate from both the others.* The power of judging should 
not be given to a permanent body, but should be exercised by 
persons taken from the masses of the people. Individual liberty 
should be suspended only in extreme cases, and by permission of 
the legislative power. 

He judges these conditions indispensable to all free ogvem- 
ment.' 

After examining the nature of the three kinds of government, 
he investigates their principle ; that is, the motive power which 
causes them to act. In the republic j this is virtue; that is, the love 
of country and of equality. He blames those who wish to give as 
props to the republic^ instead of virtue, manufactures, commerce, 
finances, riches, even luxury. Nevertheless, he speedily softens 
the rigor of these antique maxims, and admits that democracy 
may be founded on commerce, and that there may be wealthy 
private individuals, provided that these rich men are not idle, that 
the law of transmission divides fortunes proportionately, and that 
the too great inequality of property is remedied by the imposition 
of taxes on the rich, and the granting of relief to the poor.* 

Monarchy^ on its part, subsists independently of political virtue, 
" which is moral virtue in the sense that it proceeds with a view 
to the public good. In a monarchy, it is very difficult for the 

^ The Three Essential Powers of Montesqaien are hj no means the executive power 
and the ttoo chambers, — a secondary theory, of which we shall speak directly. 

> In the greater part of the European kingdoms, he says, the first two powers are 
united in the hands of the king ; but he leaves to his subjects the exercise of the third, 
which is the reason why limited but not free governments still exist there. He assimi- 
lates, on the contrary, the republic of Venice to the Turkish government, because the 
three powers are there united. He greatly desires here to spare the government under 
which he lives. 

3 Liv. xi. The political baianee, of which so much has been said, consisted with him 
in a certain equilibrium between the legislative and executive powers. It may be re- 
marked, that, to attain the end he proposes, it is not necessary that these powers should 
be equal : it suffices that their attributes should be distinct, and that the legislative 
power, while ruling the general policy of the government, should not meddle in the 
administration. 

* As Montesquieu indicates, the republic, by the very fact of its existence, tends to call 
forth and develop the virtue that it demands by obliging the citizens to occupy them- 
selves unceasingly with collective interests and general ideas, and by placing man 
in social surroundings conformed to his true nature. Education, moreover, should 
systematically prepare the rising generation for these. A publicist of our times, in a 
remarkable study on Montesquieu, has said, with reason, that the essential virtue of 
democracy, its true principle, is justice. — F. Janet, Hist, de la PhiioBophie morals et 
politique, t. II. p. 371, 1858. 
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people to be virtuous. Ambition in idleness, baseness in pride, 
the desire to enrich one's self without labor, aversion to truth, 
flattery, treason, perfidy, contempt for the duties of a citizen, . . . 
and perpetual ridicule of virtue, form the marked character 
of the majority of courtiers in all places and in all times. 
Now, it is very difficult for the greater part of the leaders of a 
State to be dishonest men, and the inferiors good men; for 
the former to be deceivers, and the latter to consent to be nothing 
but dupes." — Liv. iii. chap. v. The motive power of monarchy 
is, therefore, something else, — lienor; "that is, the prejudication 
of each person and each condition, the love of preferences and dis- 
tinctions," * takes the place therein of virtue.'* 

As to despotism^ it has no other motive power than fear. 

The nature and the motive power of the different governments 
defined, Montesquieu proves in what manner each of these 
governments becomes corrupted. Democracy is corrupted, either 
by the loss of the spirit of equality or by extreme equality, when 
each one wishes to be equal to the magistrates, and the people 
wish to do every thing by themselves ; to deliberate upon, execute, 
and pronounce judgment on every thing. It is not essential to true 
equality that every one should command, or that no one should 
command, but that all should obey and command their equals. 

The aristocratic republic is corrupted when it becomes heredi- 
tary ; that is, apparently, when hereditary transmission enters the 
senate and the magistracy.' The monarchy is corrupted when 
the privileges of corporations and municipalities are abolished. 
Despotism is corrupted by the natural development, and not by 
the excess of its principle, which is excess in itself. 

It is in livre xi., On the Laws thai form Political Liberty^ that 
the famous panegyric of the English government is found, which, 
it has been too often pretended, absorbs the whole political philoso- 
phy of Montesquieu. He begins by distinguishing therein the 
liberty of the people from the power of the people^ or democracy. 



1 This definition of honor is more than questionable. ~~ See the excellent reflections 
on this sabject in P. Janet, ibid, pp. 364-366, and 374-378. 

> Liv. vr. : That the laws on education should correspond with the principles of the govern- 
ment, contains an admirable chapter on education in monarchies. He sets forth else- 
where the contrast that exists among ns between religious and secular education, — 
a contrast which was unknown to the ancients, and which has such singular effects. 
This opposition could not exist in a republic. 

8 We pass by his acute and profound observations on aristocratic republics, as hav- 
ing littie positive interest to-d^y. We will only remark, that he does not desire primo- 
genitnreship therein : this is suited to monarchies. 
VOL. I. 48 
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He defines political liberty as the right to do all that the laws 
permit,* which, in fact, may exist outside of pure democracy. He 
then lays down, as the conditions of liberty, the separation of the 
powers, the judgment by peers, the guarantee of individual liberty, 
and the representative theory that we have analyzed above. 

These principles are applicable to every fi-ee State ; but Montes- 
quieu does not present them under this abstract aspect : in the 
beginning of livre xi., he proves that each State has a particular 
object ; that the delight of the prince is the object of despotic States, 
and that his glory and that of the State are the objects of mon- 
archies ; and that there is one nation (the English) which has for 
its object political liberty. He examines the principles of the 
constitution of this nation. " If they are good,*' he says, " liberty 
will be reflected in them as in a mirror." The consequence of 
this theme thus laid down, — that is, of the general principles com- 
mon to England and all other free States, — he passes to the special 
principles of the English constitution, — a constitution which is not 
comprised in any of the categories that he has defined, but which 
is a combination of the different governments that he styles limited; 
that is, of the aristocratic republic, the democracy, and the mon- 
archy.^ He systematizes them in this wise : 1st, The division of 
the legislature into two bodies, the one elective, and representing 
the people ; the other noble and hereditary, and having the right 
of veto only in respect to financial matters. 2d, The attribution of 
the executive power to an inviolable monarch, having the right 
of veto^ with responsible ministers, etc. Here, again, his sagacity * 
must be acknowledged : the plan of the mixed government once 
admitted,' it is very difficult for the hereditary transmission of the 
monarchy to subsist without the hereditary transmission of the 
chamber of nobles.^ 



1 Libertj, he says again^ consists in being able to do what we ought to desire, and 
in not being constrained to do what we ought not to desire. — Liv. ix. chap. iii. This 
second definition is of much more value than the other ; for we cannot be fi:^ in 
doing cUl that the law permits, if the law is oppressiye. 

> If it is absolutely necessary to classify ^is constitution, it may be comprised in 
the category of the republic, although it is allied to only one of the republican prin- 
ciples, but the first of all, — liberty. It has been, since 1688, much nearer a republic 
than a monarchy, as the final decision belongs, in fact, to the representative assem- 
bly. 

3 Let us add, and its existing elements : for an hereditary aristocracy could not be 
artificially created where it does not exist ; and we are to beware of the belief, that 
from all nobility may arise an aristocracy. 

^ It must nevertheless be observed, that Montesquieu, whatever may be the motive 
for this omission, does not speak of the hereditary transmission of royalty. VfB will 
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He therefore gives the theory of the English constitution as it 
had never been given in England. The politicians had practised, 
without analyzing, this constitution, the work of time, and not of 
ideas : the philosophers, Locke above all, had passed it by to pro- 
ceed to the pure republic* The English nation, therefore, owed 
gratitude to Montesquieu : he had revealed it, as it were, to itself. 

In the French point of view, and in the philosophical point of view, 
there are some reservations to be made here ; but it is just to 
remember what objects of comparison Montesquieu had before his 
eyes : he was livhig under the government of lettres de cachet and 
revenue-farmers when he depicted this neighboring system of 
society, where the liberty of the pen and so many other liberties 
ruled ; when he wrote these admirable pages, in which he gives 
the secret of the strength of England, of her facility in enduring 
the most onerous taxes during public dangers, because she knows 
that she will pay, how she will pay, and why she will pay ; of 
that credit, in fine, which so closely binds the citizens to the State, 
and which permits England " to undertake things above her natu- 
ral strength, and to employ against her enemies immense ficti- 
tious wealth, which the confidence in and the nature of her govern- 
ment render real."^ He may well be excused, having no living 
example of equality or of virtue before him, for having cast his 
eyes where he at least saw liberty. 

The great historical idea of Montesquieu, which a circumspec- 
tion easily comprehended did not permit him clearly to set forth, 
but which transpires through his whole book, is that the mixed 
government existed throughout Europe in the Middle Ages, when 
the enfranchised Third Estate had completed the elements of the 
Gothic (Grerman) government, — the royalty, nobility, and clergy ; 
that this government was organized in a lasting manner only in 



add, that he is fullj consdoos of the incompatibilitj of the mixed government with 
laxge standing annies in the hands of the execntive power. 

1 In the Esprit dea Loia, Montesquieu appears to bcliere that the English constitu- 
tion will perish, in the end, through despotism : in his Pen8€e$ pogthumes, he fears, on 
the contrary, that it will return to a republic, which would render England too strong, 
and too formidable to her neighbors. 

> Liy. xix. ch. zxvii. With the political advantage of credit, he sees its economi- 
cal objections, the danger of large debts, — a danger which is nevertheless exaggerated. 
— See liv. xxii. ch. xvii. It is in this same chapter that he so well points out the 
essential qualities of the English character, — the strong individuality, the incessant 
activity, and the continual exercise of reason applied to politics. He is infinitely 
less favorable to the English in his Penaies ditachHea, in which he shows himself so 
indignant at their political venality, their harshness, and their selfishness. 
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England ; that elsewhere it degenerated into monarchy ;^ and that 
monarchy, by the gradual abolition of privileges, the relics of the 
mixed government, was tending either to despotism or to the 
poptiiur State (liv. ii. ch. iv.). 

It was soon, indeed, to pass through despotism to the republic. 

If the historical and practical sympathy of Montesquieu is given 
to the mixed government, it must not, however, be forgotten, as is 
too often done, that his philosophical sympathy belongs to a higher 
ideal : if England has political liberty, she has not virtue, she has 
not equality. It was for want of virtue, he says, that she was 
unable to establish democracy in her midst in the seventeenth 
century (liv. iii. ch. iii.). The mixed government is, therefore, 
inferior in theory to the democratic republic. 

We have endeavored to analyze somewhat in detail those parts 
of Montesquiei^'s work which have most agitated the world, and 
which philosophical and political parties have discussed for a whole 
century. It remains for us rapidly to indicate the opinions 
expressed on other points than the political constitution in this 
book, which touches with more or less profundity on all social 
questions. 

With respect to penai laivsy Montesquieu is in favor of the 
moderation of penalties, without expressing any doubt as to the 
legitimacy and necessity of capital punishment. He censures 
barbarous penalties and torture. The criminal laws should 
make each penalty conform to the special nature of the crime. 
The penalty for sacrilege, for instance, should be simply the pri- 
vation of the advantages given by religion. He considers penal 
laws only in relation to social security, and not to the effect of the 
punishment on the mind of the criminal. He forcibly stigmatizes 
political espionage. 

He imposes excessive duties on society. " The State owes to 
all its citizens a secure support, food, suitable clothing, and a mode 
of life which is not contrary to health." — Liv. xxiii. ch. xxix. 
It is needless to say that the greatness of the duties of the citizen 
corresponds, in Iiis mind, to the great duties which he imposes on 
the State. 

With respect to taxation, he pronounces himself strongly in 



1 Hence arises his exaggerated antipathy, retrogressive in some respects, to Louis 
XIV. The brilliant monarchy of the seyenteenth century is to him only the corrup- 
tion of that of the fourteenth. Henoe also arises that paradox on Richelieu, whom he 
calls, in his Pens^, one of the worst citizens that France ever had. 
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favor of progressive taxation, as to direct and personal taxes : 
necessaries should not be subject to taxation ; conveniences should 
be taxed, but less than superfluities. He approves of taxation on 
merchandise, provided that the tax is paid by the vender, and not 
by the purchaser, which is felt less by the public, and that the 
taxation is proportioned to the value of the commodities. The 
freer the nation, the heavier are the taxes that can be demanded 
from it. The system of direct collection of the taxes by the ad- 
ministration is far preferable to that of farming them out to indi- 
viduals. (He remarks, that, iu England, the excise, or tax on 
beverages, the customs and the postal dues, are collected directly 
by the government.) 

The disorderly augmentation of the number of troops is also 
destroying all the large European States.* Not only are the trib- 
utes perpetually increased, but, the revenues being no longer suf- 
ficient, the capital is employed in carrying on war. 

He approves of loans at interest ; " a thing," he says, " nat- 
urally allowable or necessary. Money must have a price ; but it 
should be inconsiderable. Usury (interest) must not be pro- 
scribed, but reduced to just limits." 

He does not approve of the taxation of the value of merchan- 
dise by the prince or the magistrate ; but he considers it right 
that a nation should protect its commerce against foreign compe- 
tition, as the English do (liv. xx. ch. xii.). He already fears 
the increase of machinery, which would lessen the number of 
workmen (liv. xxiii. ch. xv.). 

Concerning inheritances, he maintains that children do not in- 
herit from their fathers by natural right, and that the order of 
inheritance is within the jurisdiction of political, or civil law. 
Doubtless it belongs to the civil law to establish the equilibrium 
between the individual right to bequeath and the hereditary right 
of the family, to regulate and limit the transmission of property 
which is effected between parents and children ; but to deny that 
any transmission whatever from parents to children is a natural 
right is to deny the natural solidarity of generations. Strange to 
say, Montesquieu does not seem to distinguish the radical differ- 
ence that exists between the inheritance of functions and the in- 
heritance of property ; only he argues against the civil right of 
succession the confusion which the partisans of monarchical he- 
reditary transmission seek to turn to the advantage of the political 
right of succession (liv. xxvi. ch. vi.). 

1 The Manhal de Saxe says the same thing. — See hU notea, in the E$prit de la 
Taetique. 
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Montesquieu does not make the same confusion between politi- 
cal right and civil right as regards property ; here he very clearly 
lays down the limits : he acknowledges that public right cannot 
annihilate individual right ; that, for example, the State cannot 
take forcible possession of private property, without an indemnity 
(liv. xxvi. ch. XV.). 

Concerning the question of the marriage of relatives, he has not 
all the moral elevation desirable, and grave historical errors are 
to be foimd in him : nevertheless, the conclusions are sound ; the 
interdiction of marriage, incest^ ends where the domestic circle 
ends. The domestic circle, the family group, being more ex- 
tended in the primitive tribe than in modern society, the inter- 
diction necessarily embraced more degrees of relationship. 

He forcibly attacks slavery with an indignation that takes the 
form of bitter raillery, and demands the abolition of negro slavery 
through an agreement of the law of nations (liv. xv. ch. v.). To 
him is due the initiative of this great idea. 

His renowned theory of climates deserves our attention for a 
moment : he makes these almost the only basis of the diversity 
of nations, laws, and manners, and does not take into account as 
he ought either those native diversities of races which may be 
modified, but neither created nor destroyed, by climate, or the 
power of ideas and beliefs which modify races as much as the 
climate itself. He has not fathomed the question of nationalities, 
as we perceive still better in what he says of conquests, although 
he has very sound and humane maxims concerning the law of 
war (liv. x.). The conquering heroism of the Arabs, the 
children of a burning soil, and the servility which frozen Russia 
has carried to fanaticism, seem to attest that the North is not 
necessarily more devoted to liberty than the South to effeminacy.^ 

He makes a very daring application of the theory of climates 
as regards women : he shows them naturally inferior to men in 
warm countries, almost their equals in temperate countries, and 
become morally their superiors in cold countries, inasmuch as 
they are strangers to the general vice of the men of the North, — 
drunkenness. He draws from this a kind of justification of po- 
lygamy in warm climates.' 

1 He foresees the objection as to Russia, and makes a reiy striking answer; namely, 
that barbarism and despotism are not natural to this Northern people, this European 
race, but were brought thither by Asiatics, by the Tartars. — See liv. xix. 

s The best answer to be made is, that, in the countries where polygamy is permitted, 
it is scarcely any thing more than the luxury of the wealthy, and that it does not con- 
stitute the groundwork of the existence of any people. 
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Through the discretion in which he shrouds himself, and the 
sincere praises that he gives to Christianity, taken in its most 
^general acceptation, he applies his theory not less rigorously to 
religion. Christianity, he says, iff adapted to the limited govern- 
ment; Mahometanism, to the despotic government. To Christiani- 
ty is due a political law and a law of nations, for which human 
nature cannot be too grateful. Catholicism is better suited to 
monarchies; Protestantism, to republics:^ the Northern nations 
have embraced it on account of their spirit of independence and 
liberty. It is the climate that has set bounds to the Christian 
religion and to Mahometanism. 

Although there may be profundity in a few of these observa- 
tions, it may be affirmed, that, in general, what concerns religion is 
the weakest part of the ^rit of Laws. Montesquieu, the ques- 
tion of climates apart, in which he presents the different religions 
as an effect, and not a cause, considers them only in their results, 
in their practical utility, not in their principles : he does not go 
back to those religious conceptions of the laws of life according 
to which societies are moulded, and from which positive laws 
proceed. This is an immense hiatus. He, the only man of the 
eighteenth century who had a certain respect for traditions, had 
not, however, a sufficient feeling of them to appreciate what was 
most fundamental in the past. 

He takes the question of religious liberty, like that of religion 
itself, solely hi the point of view of the social interest : he does 
not wish a new religion to be received into a State, because it 
would be a cause of discord ; but, when it is once established 
there, he desires that it should be tolerated, and that penal laws 
should be avoided in religious matters, because they do not at- 
tain their end. He quits this cold reasoning, however, when the 
Inquisition is in question, in an impulse of lofty and generous 
indignation. 

The ^rit of Laws ends with a purely historical exposition 
of the revolutions of civil law and feudal law in France. 
The author supports Boulainvilliers in opposition to Dubos as to 
the Frankish conquest and the Frankish origin of the nobility : ' 



1 It ia cuiioiiB to compare this with the prediction of the Lettres Penanes; see ante, 
p. 335. 

3 See ante, p. 322. EUs sympathetic attention to ererj thing that concerned the 
Fnnks made him see clearly into the nature of the fiEimons Salic Law, the object of 
so much discussion before and after him. — See liv. xviii. ch. xxii. There is little to 

add to what he has said of it. 
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altogether lawyer and Southerner as he is, he shows himself 
much more Frank and Gkrman than Roman in sentiment and 
tradition. The spirit of the nobility rules in this last part of his 
work ; his mind delights in the multifold life of the Middle Ages ; 
the spirit of modern unity astonishes and repels him ; he chafes at 
the increasing tendency to uniformity of laws : to make a general 
law of all special local laws, would be, in his opinion, '< an in- 
considerate thing." This genius, so innovating, here falls back 
entirely upon the past. 

Both friends and adversaries have often judged Montesquieu 
wholly by this portion of his work and the chapters relating to 
the English constitution. The analysis that we have given of his 
opinions as a whole will show whether these judgments are well 
founded. There were two men in Montesquieu, two different 
spirits, which he never succeeded in harmonizing : herein is the 
secret of his contradictions. The French spirit and the English 
spirit, the philosophical spirit which judges facts according to the 
ideas of reason and conscience, and the traditional spirit which 
submits to and explains facts instead of judging them, and which 
seeks its ideal in the past, struggled unceasingly in him. He 
fluctuated between the reality of England, free in inequality, 
and the ideal of the democratic republic ; ^ he went to the far- 
thest bounds of inconsistency : the man of tradition constituted 
entailment in the family; the man of ideas went so far as 
to deny that there is any natural right in inheritance. Except 
the partisans of pure political and religious despotism, all parties 
for a century past, democrats and aristocrats, republicans and 
constitutional monarchists, conservatives of the so-called histori- 
cal school, and socialists, have proceeded from Montesquieu ; but 
the republicans have too often forgotten what they owed him, and 
have too easily yielded him to their adversaries : he was worth 
the trouble of dispute, and a great part of his soul belonged to 
them.^ 

We may sum up Montesquieu by saying that he was the expo* 
nent of political liberty, as Voltaire was the exponent of tolerance, 
of the liberty of thought. It has been observed with reason, that 



1 He has a lirely presentiment of the United States. — See what he writes concern- 
ing Penn, liv. iv. ch. vi. 

> With respect to the studj of the great work which has agitated, if not resolved, 
all the questions relative to law, we should cite, as expressing the most advanced point 
which the theory seems to us to have reached at the present time, the article Droit of 
the Encydop€die nmvdle, bj M. Theodore Fabas. 
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the order of sabjects often appears arbitrary in the ^rit of Laws; 
that the method leaves much to be desired; that the positive 
knowledge of the author is not on a level with the subject ; that 
he does not .know all that might have been known in his times ; 
and that he does not always exercise the necessary discrimina- 
tion in the choice of his documents. Among the contempora- 
ries of Montesquieu, many paused at the shell, at the sallies, the 
sprightly turn of thought, and believed that there was nothing 
but wit in that book in which there was so much wit ; but the 
man who studies Montesquieu seriously, is appalled, as it were, at 
the infinite variety of rapid perception, and the immense power 
of reflection and concentration, demanded by such an enterprise. 
It will be comprehended, that, exhausted on reaching the end, he 
declared that he would work no more. He had time to see the 
prodigious success of his book, signalized in the space of eighteen 
months by twenty-two French editions, and numerous translations 
into different languages; but he did not long survive it: he died, 
at a comparatively early age, February 10, 1755. He repulsed the 
importunities of the Jesuits who besieged his dying bed to wring 
from him retractions, and answered them only by these words: 
^^ I have always respected religion : the morality of the Gospel is 
the best gift that God could have made to mankind." He re- 
ceived tlie viaticum from the hands of the cur6. " You under- 
stand," said the priest, "how great is God." — "Yes, and how 
small are men! " he replied; then peacefully closed his eyes. 

He lefl a few opuscules, an Essay on Taste, and Divers 
Thoughts. We meet in these lofty, ingenious, and sometimes par- 
adoxical views, judgments more than questionable, particularly 
concerning poetry and the fine arts, and bold strokes that reveid 
the groundwork of his belief on important points. The princi- 
ples therein present some contradictions on the subject of psy- 
chology : however, he shows himself unequivocally spiritualistic. 
He finds, he says, in metaphysical ideas, apart from revealed ideas, 
if not an entire certainty, at least a very great hope, of immor- 
tality; and he protests, with a sort of generous pride, against 
those who accept entire annihilation. We give a few other char- 
acteristic passages: "God is like a monarch who has several 
nations under his dominion. All come to bring him tribute, and 
each speaks a different tongue, — the different religions. Eccle- 
siastics; flatterers of princes, when they cannot be their tyrants. 
They are interested in keeping the people in ignorance ; other- 
wise, the Gospel being simple, the latter would say, ^ We know 

▼OL. I. 49 
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all this as well as you.' Three things are incredible among the 
things that are incredible, — the pure mechanism of animals, pas- 
sive obedience, and the infallibility of the Pope." 

The definitive religious opinions of Montesquieu appear, there- 
fore, to be summed up in this wise: Grod, the immortality of 
the soul, the (Jospel as the moral law, hostility to the Papacy 
and the Roman Church, and perhaps to all positive theology, 
which seems indicated by his bitter speeches against the priests. 
It is important to verify this ; for what was only indicated in him 
was about to be developed by another on a large scale, and with 
an immense power of sentiment. The religion of Montesquieu, 
with its superiority over that of Voltaire, and also with its hia- 
tuses, was to be the religion of Rousseau, who, in politics, was to 
be likewise the successor to Montesquieu, and to develop his re- 
publican tendency, while setting aside the opposite tendency.^ 

Montesquieu disappeared in the midst of an extraordinary 
movement of minds, which he encouraged with his last looks, but 
which he would certainly have wished to modify and temper. The 
progress of the natural sciences, bursting forth with an unexam- 
pled glory, was intoxicating intellects, and raising up an enthusi- 
astic naiwralism^ which differed essentially from the cold incredu- 
lity of the first half of the century, but which joined ancient 
scepticism and vulgar logic with blind impetuosity in carrying sen- 
sualistic philosophy to its farthest consequences, arrested for some 
time by the practical good sense of Voltaire. At the same time 
that philosophy penetrated the secrets and celebrated the mag- 
nificence of the physical world, it was shaking all the foundations 
of the moral world. Minds were drifting towards chaos. The 
human conscience then protested. The philosophy of sentiment 
set itself up in opposition to that of sensation. Montesquieu 
would have applauded sentiment in the name of reason \ The 
soul of France was about to be disputed in giant struggles, no 
longer between the innovators and the past, — in favor of which no 
powerful voice protested, — but among the innovators themselves; 
as if the ancient order had already disappeared, and nothing 
longer was in question but to dispute its inheritance. A host of 
new athletes filled the arena: Buffon was already resplendent, 
like the king of beasts in the midst of Nature ; Diderot, D'Alem- 
bert, Helvetius, were urging forward the tumultuous league of the 

1 He wonld develop it, bat would compromise it by assigning too much to unity, 
and not enough to liberty. 
> See the PentAa, in t. VH. of the (Euvre$ conqjlkes, Svo, 1819. 
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Encyclopflodia ; Rousseau was rising, alone against all the others. 
The sphere of facts was beginning to tremble at the noise of the 
tempest that was overthrowing the sphere of ideas; and the ob- 
servers who coolly examined the movement of things foresaw 
the formidable era that was about to be bom. "All that 
might be has not yet been thought," wrote the aged Fon- 
tenelle in 1743:^ "the vast future has events in store for us 
which we would not believe to-day, could any one predict them." 
Before the end of this century, ten years after, Chesterfield wrote, 
'^ The trade of both king and priest will not be half so good a one 
as it has been. Ail the symptoms which I have ever met with in 
history, previous to great changes and revolutions in government, 
now exist, and daily increase, in France."' 

1 In the preface of an edition of his Comedies. I>nclos also gires lemarkable 
prognostications, 
s LdUn of April 13, 1752; and December 25, 1763. 
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LOUIS XV. (CoKTiiniED). 

FsAKCx AND HBB C0LONIB8. — MunnfijCtoree and Commeroe. Bdgn of Mftdmiw 
de Pompadour. The Pore-oiix-Cer/i. Machanlt attempts to reform the Fi- 
nances. He is thwarted by the Besistanoe of the Privileged Classes. Quarrels 
of the Parliament with the Clergy and the Court War of the Certificates of 
Confession* Secret Diplomacy of Louis XV. Progress and Conquests of Dupleix 
and Bnssi in India. The whole Deccan under the Rule of France. Greatness of 
the Plans of Dupleix. He attempts to secure India to France. He is disavowed 
and recalled through Deference to England. Hostilities between the French and 
English Colonists of the American Continent. Respective Situations of Canada 
and British America. The English attack Canada, and capture our Merchant- 
men without a Declaration of War. Pusillanimity of the Cabinet of Yersailles. 
Long and Useless Negotiations. Opening of the Seven-Tears' War. 

1748-1756. 



After the peace of Aix-larChapelley France, with that vitality 
which is characteristic of her, speedily revived, at least so far as 
regarded the things most apparent, — as the large towns, the 
manufacture of superfluities, foreign commerce, the ports and the 
isles (as our flourishing West-India Islands were preeminently 
styled). It was this that permitted Voltaire so much to eztol the 
years that followed 1748.* After so many mistakes and reverses, 
imputable almost solely to the government, there remained to 
France more brilliant opportunities than ever to found a colonial 
empire, had she known how to profit by the lessons of the past, 
and to reorganize a navy, so deeply had the maritime and colonial 
genius taken root among the nation.^ 

i"A]l Europe saw few better days than from the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle to 
about 1755. Commerce flourished fcom St. Petersbur^g to Cadiz; the fine arts were 
eveiywhere in honor ; a mutual correspondence was seen between all nations ; Europe 
resembled a great family reunited after its difierences." — Siede de Louis XV. eh. xxxi. 

s In 1750, some rich merchants established at Paris a marine insurance company, 
with a capital of twelve millions, in order that French commerce might no longer address 
Itself to foreign companies. This was the revival of an institution of Colbert's times. — 
See the VteprivAde LouisXV. t IL p. 349; London, 1781. 
888 
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Within, the situation of manufactures was not so good. Here it 
was necessary to make many innovations, yet less to make than 
to unmake ; that is, to relax the bonds on labor, — those leading- 
strings, formerly salutary, which had become fetters. The Eng- 
lish manufactures were developing under a system of industrial 
liberty ; and the application of mechanics to manufactures was 
beginning to enter upon that wondrous career in which it has never 
been arrested. The French manufactures, for the most part, 
remained stationary under the empire of unvarying regulations. 
The organization of masterships and wardenships (of trade corpora- 
tions) kept merchandise and manufactured articles at a high 
price, which rendered them inaccessible to the peasants, who were 
compelled to clothe themselves only in the coarsest stufi&. The 
manufacturer oppressed the peasant indirectly, and the apprentice 
directly, to the common detriment of agriculture, and the true 
interest of manufactures, which should aim at cheapness and 
abundance. The manufacturers were oppressed, in their turn, 
without being really conscious of it, by those statutes which rou- 
tine made them consider a protection. While Madame de Pom- 
padour and the women of fashion introduced into the elegant 
world the English India mtisHns and other foreign novelties, the 
manufacturers of costly stuffs were seen *' waiting sadly, by their 
slackened looms, for a return of ancient fashions and ancient 
manners to reawaken a demand for their rich and heavy pro- 
ducts." ^ The results were the same in the manufacture of cloths. 
" The regulations seemed to require each one to restrict himself 
to the exclusive service of a certain class of consumers. The cor- 
porations had exclusive rights against each other ; and had any 
one invented a great plan of manufacture, that would have 
economically embraced all the operations and accessories which 
effect and accompany the successive transformations of the mate- 
rial, he would have found himself encroaching upon twenty State 
corporations. He could not have shown his machines, and car- 
ried his processes to perfection, without having to undergo twenty 
suits."* 

This torpor, however, was not universal. In a few of our towns, 
the manufacturers had been wise enough to cling to the spirit rather 
than the letter of Colbert's system. The inventive spirit of the 

1 YinoenB, Journal des Eeoncmiiiea, t. II. p. 2. This quotation U especially applicar 
bl6 to a flomewbat later period. The richness of oostome did not begin to diminish nntil 
a few yean after the middle of the oentoiy. 

> Vincens, Und, 
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people of Lyons, for instance, eluded the fetters of tbe regulations, 
and daily increased the renown of their tissues. At Nhnes, about 
1750, the manufacturers obtained the favor, by tacit tolerance, of 
throwing off their regulations. They thenceforth invented elegant 
tissues of pure or mixed silks for the use of classes in moderate 
circumstances, lowered their prices, and modified their manu- 
factures according to the needs and the changes of taste.^ Cer- 
tain northern towns entered upon the same course with respect to 
light fabrics of thread (lawns and linens). 

It was not enough to tolerate, it was necessary to instigate, 
improvements, and to facilitate them by modifying the industrial 
statutes. The government did nothing of the kind, and could 
find no better course to counterbalance the progress of England 
than to enter upon the purely prohibitory system, — a system 
always powerless abroad, and always pernicious at home. 

Agriculture, still sacrificed, tended, however, to improve at cer- 
tain points of France, owing to the efforts of a few enlightened 
land-owners and a few well-meaning administrators. Tbe move- 
ment of ideas began to be directed towards tliis vital interest ; but 
nothing of importance could be done in favor of the rural dis- 
tricts, so long as the fiscal system subsisted. 

One man in the ministry was fully disposed to reform the fiscal 
system : we shall directly see the result of his endeavors. Mean- 
while there is room for mention of some institutions of a different 
kind, founded by the government during the period that occupies 
us. Ist, A new branch of luxury, the manufacture of porcelain 
at Yincennes, transferred, a few years after, to Sdvres (1748), 
— a brilliant invention, which freed France from the tribute that 
she was pajring to Saxony ;^ 2d, A useful institution for the super- 
intendence and maintenance of national intercourse, the bureau, 
then the school, of bridges and highways (1751) ; 3d, A great 
establishment, suggested to the minister of war (the Count d'Ar- 
genson) by the aged P&ris Duvernei, — the military school (Jan- 
uary, 1751), designed to instruct, at the expense of the State, five 
hundred young noblemen without fortune, and to fit them for ser- 
vice. The royal ordinance exacted four generations at least of 
nobility on the father's side. Another recent ordinance (Novem- 
ber, 1750) had inadequately compensated in advance for this 
measure of aristocratic exclusiveness. Formerly the noble and 
the warrior were one : the military rank conferred nobility in it- 

1 VinoenB, ibid.t «nd Rantt de LigisUxtum ti de Juri^jmideiiee, t XYII. p. 72. 
s Journal du rigna de Lonui XV, t XL p. 56. 
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self. This had long since ceased ; and nothing was more shock- 
ing than to see a rerenue-farmer, or a usurer, acquire the privileges 
of nobility with the money of which he had robbed the people ; 
while a brave officer, poor, and covered with wounds, was subjected 
to the villain-tax as a roturier. The Count d'Argenson only par- 
tially put an end to these strange contrasts. He caused it to be 
decided that officers in active service should be exempt from 
the villain-tax ; that retired officers, who had served twenty years 
in the rank of captain, should be exempted for life ; and that gen- 
eral officers and their posterity sliould be nobles by law.^ 

Moreover, the modifications that might be introduced into the or- 
der of the nobility were not long to be of importance, as the elder 
D'Argenson had truly foreseen.^ There were things which it was 
more essential to do, and which, unfortunately, were not done 
while peace gave the leisure for it ; namely, to make our army 
acquainted with the progress of the military art, and to initiate it 
into the new Prussian tactics. A feeble desire to do this was 
manifested ; but no one knew how to set to work, so ignorant were 
the general officers of their vocation. Narrow and unmethodical 
attempts were made at the Invalides and in the camps of the peace 
establishment. The Marshal de Saxe had just died (November 
30, 1750) with his head full of projects of reform, and had borne 
away with him all the science of warfare that remained to us. It 
is evident, by a letter from Maurice de Saxe to the minister of 
war, that he foresaw the consequences of the lack of discipline and 
ignorance into which the army had fallen ; but, as he had not 
fathomed the Prussian system, he does not indicate any remedy 
in this letter for the evil clearly pointed out. He would probably 
have found this remedy, that is, have stolen the secret of Freder- 
ick n., had not a premature end, the effisct of his excesses, snatched 
him from France.' 



1 Andama Lois JtxmfdiaeB, t XXII. p|x 23S, S4S. 

< See ante, p. 326. 

* See the Jtioge de Fr€diric U Grand, hj M. de Gnibert. In hit letter to the Ck>ant 
d'Argenson, Blaurice docUires that the French aimj was destined to aroid pitched 
battles and manceayrcs, and to strire to confine themselres to sndden attacks and 
skinnishes. He was only too good a prophet His military works, Biveries, Notes^ 
etc., pablished in 1757, are a most interesting stndy. He wishes to render the equip- 
ments of the soldiery more healthful and more convenient ; to canse the heary cavalry 
to resame defensive armor and the lance; to canse the infantry to use the cadence step 
like the Prussians ; to decide attacks by the bayonet, and not by firing ; to establish a 
school for staff-oflScers ; to cause the higher grades to be given, no longer by seniority, 
but by merit ; to have machines always ready for the defence of the harbors, with which 
intienchments could be formed instantaneously under water, at the entrance of the 
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The eminent generals disappeared with Maurice de Saxe and 
I Lowendahl, who sumved his companion in arms only a short time 

I (he died in March, 1755). The statesmen had been expelled from 

power in the persons of Chauvelin and the elder D' Argenson : 
there remained in the ministry two men of talent, but without 
general views, — Machault and the younger D'Argenson. The gov- 
ernment was constantly sinking into deeper degradation under 
the sway of Madame de Pompadour. The impaired health of the 
favorite, from 1752, gradually produced a change in her relations 
with the King, which seemed destined to sweep away her fortunes : 
nothing of the kind occurred. She bad secured by the resources 
of her mind the empire that she had won by her face : the art of 
amusing the most listless of men,^ and the omnipotence of habit, 
rendered her dominion impregnable. The mistress transformed 
herself into a necessary friend, a constant counsellor at all hours, 
a prime minister in point of fact. She had caused the honors 
reserved to duchesses to be given her (the tabouret in 1752) ; she 
imposed herself on poor Maria Lecziuska as lady of the bed-chamber 
j to the Queen (in 1756) ; she claimed the right to exact in her house 

! from the great nobles, and even from the princes of the blood, the 

marks of deference formerly accorded to Madame de Maintenon ; 
and the greater part were base enough to submit. The friend 
of the King played a double part : in public, she simulated virtue, 
and caused i\iQ present innocence of her relations with Louis XY. 
to be loudly sounded. She even offered to return to her husband ; 

ports, in order to stop the vessels and fire-ships ; and to create a light infantry closely 
analogous to oar Vtncennes chasseurs. Anxious to protect the life and hcaldi of the 
soldiers, he regrets the defensive armor of fonner times. He Mends sentiments of hu- 
manity with his vices. He strives to pat an end to the cruel custom of burning the 
suburbs of threatened towns, and to put spies in irons instead of hanging them. He 
philosophizes sometimes more seriously than in that strange Af (moire sur la Poptda- 
tion of which we have spoken elsewhere. " What a spectacle do nations present to us 
to-day ! We see a few wealthy, indolent, and voluptuous men, who secure their happi- 
ness at the expense of the multitude, . . . that can only exist by unceasingly preparing 
for them new pleasures. This assemblage of oppressors and oppressed form what is 
called society ; and this society collects its vilest and most contemptible elements, and 
makes them its soldiers. It was not with such manners, or with such aims, that the 
Romans conquered the universe." It is not Montesquieu, it is not Rousseau, that 
speaks thus : it is Maurice de Saxe in his Reveries I Maurice wishes every French- 
man to be a soldier for five years, without exception. It is seen, by his reflections, 
that duels were still frequent in the army, and that capital punishment for this offence 
existed only on paper. The duel was reputed a fortuitous encounter, or else the 
leaders of the corps aided the duellists to escape. A chronicle of 1742 relates that the 
Cardinal de Fleuri himself advised his nephew to fight with an officer of his regiment 
that had provoked him. — Revue ritroepeetive, t IV. p. 444. 
1 From this period dates the playhouse of Versailles (1746). 
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secretly warning him, meanwhile, to beware of accepting the offer. 
In private, she was not, as has been said, the superintendent, but 
the confidante, of the new pleasures of the King. It was, above all, 
important to her to prevent Louis from attaching himself to any 
lady of the court who might gain a lasting ascendency over him : 
it suited her interests for the King to carry on his plebeian amours 
among ignorant young girls, children, devoid of intrigue and 
art. The increasing depravity of Louis agreed but too well with 
the views of the favorite ; ordinary debauchery no longer satisfied 
his palled senses, unless he blighted innocence : he had fallen so 
low, that he would have disgusted the Regent. 

Louis had at first received his obscure mistresses sometimes in 
a little suite of rooms in the turrets of the ch&teau, near the 
chapel ; sometimes in a small house in the Avenue de Saint-Cloud : 
the charming residence of Madame de Pompadour, called the 
Hermitage,^ the gardens of which had been taken from the park 
of YersaiUes, also served him as an asylum in case of need. 
Finally, in 1755, Louis purchased secretly, through a third party, 
a house hidden between two blind alleys, in an obscure corner of 
the quarter of the Parc-aux-Cerfs at Versailles.^ " This was the 
origin of an establishment so infamous," says a historian,' ^^ that, 
after having depicted the excesses of the E^gency, we know not 
even how to name this kind of debauchery. . . . Young girls were 
conducted thither, who had been sold by their parents, or wrested 
from them. . . . Corruption entered the most peaceful households, 
the most obscure families. It was planned skilfully and long in 
advance by those who pandered to the debauches of Louis : years 
were employed in seducing children who were not yet nubile, and 
in combating in young girls the principles of modesty and fideli- 
ty. .. . " One day, a charming little Irish girl of twelve, the 
daughter of a poor Jacobite refugee, served as a model for a head 
of the Virgin to a painter commissioned to decorate the apart^ 
ments of the Queen. Shortly after, the Marquis de Lugeac, the 
nephew of Madame de Pompadour, and Lebel, the King's t;afe^-(fe- 
chambrcj informed tlie mother of the child that her daughter had 
pleased one of the ladies of the Queen, who had no children, and 
who wished to take her and provide for her future. The mother 

1 Now the HM des RSservoin, 

> Now the Qoartier Saint-LoiiiB, Rue Saint-MM^c. — See Hittoire aneakHque dea 
rues de VenaiUea, by M. Le Boi, municipal librarian of VerBaiUes, — a veiy cnrions 
poblication. 

'Lacretelle, ffiatoirede France pendant ledix^hmtUme riMe, %. IIL p. 178. 

TOL. I. 60 
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and daughter were carried to the house of the lady ; then were 
separated under some pretext. When the mother returned, she 
found neither the pretended lady of the Queen nor her daughter. 
She never saw her again. The child had been conducted to a 
pavilion of the Tuileries, which was, it is said, for many years the 
provisional d^pot of the young victims abducted in Paris by 
the purveyor Lebel. The child was sent from the Tuileries to the 
turrets of Versailles. Another time, the King, having come to 
Paris with his retinue for a bed of justice, perceived on the terrace 
of the Tuileries a young girl of from twelve to thirteen, whose 
extreme beauty struck him. Lebel easily succeeded in finding her 
again. This time, things passed amicably. The father and 
mother (the father was a chevalier of St. Louis, by the name of 
De Romans) accepted the proposals of the King for their daugh- 
ter's future ! When the child was fifteen, she was taken to Ver- 
sailles as if to visit the chateau : her parents delivered her to 
Lebel under some pretext, and the latter conducted the innocent 
creature to the petits appartementSy where the King was awaiting 
her! 

These facts multiplied : the King had by all these young girls 
a great number of children, that were almost always taken from 
their mothers immediately after their birth, in order to prevent 
them from being made means of influence, and to stifle scandal. 
Touching anecdotes are related of the efibrts of these young 
mothers to find their children ; among others, of the young Irish 
girl, who recovered her daughter by dint of address and persever* 
ance, and was again barbarously separated from her. At the 
Parc-aux-Cerfs, where neither the Irish girl nor Mademoiselle de 
Romans had been, it was endeavored to conceal the name of the 
master of the house from the young boarders : one of them hav- 
ing discovered it, and made a scandal, she was sent to a mad- 
house. 

A last trait must be added to depict Louis XV. His vices had 
a strange character : they were the vices, not of the eighteenth 
century, but of the Middle Ages. Superstition was united in 
him, as in Henri III., to the most abject libertinism. He had a 
slavish fear of piety. He mingled the exercises of religious wor- 
ship with his infamous deeds ; he dictated morning and evening 
prayers to the poor little creatures that he polluted, and prayed 
with them ! ^ . . . 

^ See Journal de Barbier, t. III. p. 453 ; Soulavic, Anecdotes de la cowr de France pen- 
dant la Jaoewr de madame de Pompadour, c. iii.-y. ; Mimoim de madame du HautBet, 
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The great nobles imitated the King in his base seductions or 
his cowardly acts of violence, sure as they were of impunity, pro- 
vided that they addressed themselves to families poor, and with- 
out supporters. These horrors could not remain wholly secret. 
The cry of the mothers mounted to heaven. The rumbling of 
smothered thunder was heard amidst the people. A few years 
had sufficed to work a prodigious change in the sentiments of 
Paris. A proof of this had been given as early as 1760, only 
six years after that day of delirious joy when Paris had decreed to 
Louis XV. the title of the Well-beloved. The ministry having 
ordered the police to gather up the abandoned children, the little 
vagrants, in order to send them as colonists to the Mississippi, the 
exempts took advantage of this order, given with cruel thoughtless- 
ness, to abduct the children of the bourgeois and artisans in order 
to oblige the parents to redeem them. A first riot broke out. May 
16, 1760 : the whole quarter of Sahit-Antoine fell upon the ex- 
empts and archers. Suddenly the rumor spread among the mul- 
titude that the King had become leprous in consequence of his 
debauchery, that baths of human blood were required to cure 
him, and that it was for this that the children were taken. On 
the 22d and 23d, the excitement broke out afresh with much 
greater violence : several archers were put to death by the people ; 
many of the houses of the police officers were sacked ; a commis- 
sioner of the police was obliged to give up a spy that had taken 
refuge in his house, and whose dead body the people flung before 
the door of the lieutenant-general of police, Berryer. The lieu- 
tenant of police fled. Madame de Pompadour, who had come by 
chance to Paris, had only time to flee at the full speed of her 
horses. The people talked of going to bum Versailles} 

waiting-iniud of Madame de Pompadour, ap. BtUiotheque des Mimoires rdatifs a Vhis- 
tain de France pendant le dix-huitieme iiicle, t. III. pp. 7S-82. Madame da Hansset, 
in seeking to extenuate the facts, says enough to confirm rather than contradict Sou- 
lario. — M€moire» de madame Campan, t. III. pp. 29-45. We hare set aside the an- 
ecdote of Mademoiselle Tiercelin, related bj Soulavie, on the suspicion that it may 
be the same as that of Mademoiselle de Romans : Soulavie may haye been inaccurate 
with respect to the details ; and the father, who was of rank, Soulayie says, may have 
been called Tiercelin de Romans. The facts relative to Mademoiselle de Romans 
are taken from Madame Campan, whose testimony assuredly will not be suspected. 
This young girl afterwards became ambitious : she gained some influence over Louis 
XV. Become the mother of a son, she obtained permission for him to be baptized by 
the name of Bourbon, which was done for no other natural child of the King; and 
dreamed of causing him to be legitimatized like the children of Louis XIV., and of 
supplanting Madame de Pompadour. The King brutally wrested her child from her, 
and disgnced her. The child, who was called the Abb^ de Bourbon, died in the fol- 
lowing reign. Louis XVI. wotdd have made him a cardinal. 
1 Mimoirei ei Journal du marquis d 'Argenion, t. HI. pp. S34-S38. 
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The outbreak, however, having no determined object, sabsided 
of itself after a few exempts and archers had been imprisoned to 
satisfy the populace. Two months after, the government avenged 
itself for the fear that it had undergone, by hanging, with great 
military parade, three of the authors of the sedition. The watch, 
which had acted with very little spirit, was reorganized, and was 
made a wholly military body ; barracks were built around Paris 
for the Frepch and Swiss guards. The King thenceforth avoided 
passing through Paris on his way to Ciompidgne or Fontainebleau ; 
and the road which ho took through Saint-Denis to CompiSgne 
was called the Street of the Riot} 

^^ The King is despised," said Chesterfield in a letter written at 
the close of 1753 ; '^ and he has brought it about to be hated 
at the same time, which seldom happens to the same man." The 
secession of the great city from Louis the WeUrbeloved was 
irrevocable. 

The popular hostility was still too vague to be productive of 
immediate results : but meanwhile, as soon as the return of peace 
had permitted French society to fall back upon itself, the dissen- 
sions and collisions, constantly ruder and more frequent, had 
been renewed among the great bodies that filled the highest social 
positions ; the wheels of the political machine worked with more 
and more difficulty, and seemed continually nearer the point of 
breaking. Every thing was worn out and digointed. These 
dissensions divided the very council of the Eling, where the 
only two ministers of any importance were in opposition. The 
reign of Madame de Pompadour was not absolute. The minister 
of finance, Machault, belonged to her ; but the minister of war, 
D'Argenson, refused to bow to the favorite, and the Eang never- 
theless retained him, partly through habit, partly through liking for 
his agreeable and vivacious mind. Madame de Pompadour was on 
bad terms with the clergy, for the reason that the prelate who held 
the list of the benefices (a kind of ministry of ecclesiastical afiairs), 
the Bishop Boyer, was a narrow but sincere devotee ; that the 
new Archbishop of Paris, Ghristophe de Beaumont (appointed in 
1746), was as austere as Yintimille had been complaisant; and 
that, since the promotion of the Archbishop, the Jesuits, duster^ 
ing round De Boyer, De Beaumont, the Queen, and the young Dau- 
phin, showed a rigidity towards the reigning power that was not in 
accordance with their traditions. They sacrificed the present to 
the future ; refused the communion to the King and his mistress, 

1 See Journal de Barbier, t. m. pp. 124-156 ; Vie privie de l/mis XV. 1 11. p. 350. 
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expecting that age and fear would bring Louis back to them; and 
trained an heir to the throne according to their heart, — a policy 
more honorable, after all, than that with which they had so often 
been reproached. Madame de Pompadour, through rancor, there- 
fore, supported Machault, who entertained great designs against 
the priyileges of the clergy, and who was conciliatory towards the 
parliaments. D 'Argenson, on his side, favored the clergy, and 
urged the King against the parliaments through family tradition 
and through rivalry of Machault. 

M. de Machault, who lacked comprehension of the general 
interests of France, as was to be but too soon perceived, had ex- 
tended views in financial affairs. The State was bending beneath 
the weight of the enormously increased debt, and Machault was 
fully conscious that it was too late to extricate it by economy, — by 
a negative administration after the manner of Fleuri. Moreover, 
neither Madame de Pompadour, nor the great military establish- 
ment kept up in Prance, as everywhere, after the peace of 1748, 
nor, lastly, the necessity of again creating a fleet, permitted econo- 
my. Machault had supported the last campaigns by increasing the 
villain-tax and various duties; establishing new taxes; raising the 
octrois^ the capitation-tax, and the tithe on incomes, four sous a 
livre; creating life-rented, etc. As soon as peace was made, he 
caused a series of measures to be decreed, advantageous to agri- 
culture and commerce. The export and import duties on ma- 
nures, and the import duties on raw materials, were abolished. 
The duty of fifty sous a ton on foreign ships was doubled. All 
the inferior jurisdictions, provostships, castellanies, vigueties 
(provostships of Languedoc and Provence), etc., were abolished in 
the towns in which there were bailiwicks or seneschalships (April, 
1749). 

These were only the preliminaries to a broad plan of financial 
reform. Machault projected the gradual redemption of the debt, 
and the reformation of direct taxation as the means of attaining 
this end by a system of gradual extinction. 

An ordinance of May, 1749, converted the tithe on incomes, 
established in 1741, and which was to have been abolished on the 
recurrence of peace, into a tax of one-twentieth of all revenues, 
without the power of conmiutation or redemption ; which twen- 
tieth was to form a general sinking-fund, designed to redeem the 

^ Taxes on coiuamption established in the towns and burghs, originally for the use 
of the monicipal administration, but in which the public treasury afterwards parti- 
dpated. — See Did. de I 'kooname Politique. — Tb. 
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public debt One million eight hundred thousand livres of rentes 
at five per cent, emitted at the same time, in order to procure 
immediate resources, and redeemable in twelve years, were the 
only revenue exempted from the twentieth. The war-tithe had 
not been very productive ; the privileged persons of all classes 
had redeemed themselves from it; and the clergy had maintained 
its right of exemption at the price of gratuities. Machault was 
resolved no longer to listen to these compromises, but to renew 
the undertaking in which PSrris Duvernei had formerly failed; 
that is, to establish, for the first time, a truly universal direct tax. 
The estimates rigorously made by the intendants valued this twen- 
tieth at twenty-one millions, almost as much as the former tithe ;^ 
and this did not even include the clergy, as Machault intended. 

The new tax excited lively murmurs everywhere : even those 
who had the most interest in a reformation founded on an equita- 
ble basis saw in it only a new burden in addition to the others. 
The parliament remonstrated, then registered it, by the command 
of the King. At the bottom, the anti-clerical policy of the comp- 
troller-general could not have been displeasing to the magistrates: 
the resistance was more obstinate in a few of the pays d ^Mat 
which had preserved,' of their ancient liberties, only the vain for- 
mality of a periodical gratuity, and the more important right of 
themselves apportioning and collecting the tax. The twentieth, a 
quota-tax, was to be apportioned by tlie royal officers. The States 
of Brittany and Languedoc openly refused to pay the twentieth. 
The King dissolved the States of Languedoc. They did not sus- 
tain their opposition to the end : their wholly oligarchical com- 
position rendered them a prey to the seductions of the court. 
The order of the clergy was formed only of the bishops ; the 
order of the nobility, of a score of barons, the proprietors of cer- 
tain privileged fiefs. They were gained over ^ne by one, and 
finally submitted to the twentieth in order to recover the right 
to reassemble : the court, indeed, compounded with them by per- 
mitting them to apportion and collect the twentieth through the 
hands of their provincial officers (1757). Brittany, where each 
of the three orders was, so to speak, a relative democracy, where 
the lower clergy were represented, and where all the nobility had 
the right to sit in the chamber of nobles, was more obstinate 
than Languedoc. The principal members of the States were exiled 
in vain ; no affidavits of the revenues were obtained ; the twentieth 

1 It woald bo interesting to inTestigate the precise bases of these estimates : the . 
net revenae was evidently in qnestion ; but how was it appreciated ? 
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could not be collected ; and the government, surrounded with em- 
barrassments of all kinds, dared not carry matters to extremities. 
In Artois, the intendants were ordered to receive the affidavits of 
the revenues without further scrutiny. As early as 1751, all these 
difficulties and miscalculations compelled Machault to make new 
emissions of rentes to the capital vsdue of about fifty millions.' 

The parliaments had been tractable enough ; the nobility had 
resisted only in the States of two or three provinces ; the clergy 
resisted in a body with inflexible vehemence. They felt them- 
selves the ones most threatened by the projected reform. They 
saw clearly that this reform was only a first step, and that Ma- 
chault aimed at encroaching upon monastic property. An edict 
of August, 1749, the preamble of which drew a forcible picture 
of the means employed by mortmain corporations to monopolize 
private estates, had renewed and defined with precision all the 
ancient legal provisions designed to check the exorbitant growth 
of mortmain property ; prohibited the foundation, by will, of any 
new religious community ; enjoined on mortmain corporations to 
alienate within a year and a day, to persons not subject to mort- 
main, the property falling to the seigniories annexed to their ben- 
efices ; declared void all the religious establishments founded 
since 1636 without the authorization of the King, reserving the 
right of ultimately granting them letters-patent should it be 
expedient, or of employing their property in the service of char- 
ity or of public utility ; forbade all persons to lend their names 
to mortmain corporations to acquire property, etc., under penalty 
of a fine of three thousand livres, or greater penalties according 
to the exigencies of the case. Another edict, of August 17, 1760, 
enjoined on all holders of benefices to give, within six months, 
an affidavit of the revenues of their benefices, in order to insure 
the most equitable apportionment of '' the subsidies, which are 
made a duty to the clergy by their fidelity." There was a 
unanimous outcry among the bishops, assailed at once in the gen- 
eral interests of the ecclesiastical order, and in their private in- 
terests ; for the majority among them threw upon the lower clergy 
almost all the weight of the gratuities which they granted to the 
Eang. The fiery Archbishop of Paris addressed warm remon- 
strances to the King in his own name, and in that of a great num- 
ber of his brethren. Louis XY. and his minister were assailed 
by letters, in which the prelates, in more or less respectful terms, 

1 See AndenneB Lois franpai$e$, t. XXTf. pp. 224, 225, 248 ; Soalavie, Memoireg ^J^ 

dt BtckeUeu, t VIII. pp. 192, 202 ; Joimud de Baririer, t HI., Kay, 1751. ^ ^, ;, J 
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let it be known that they shonld obey Ood rather than the JOi^. 
The comptroller-general, on his side, clandestinely circulated ve- 
hement books and pamphlets against the ecclesiastical privileges 
and the morals of the higher clei^. The clergy complained, 
and the council granted them the suppression of one of these 
books ; but Machault found means to insinuate a sarcasm into the 
very terms of the decree. It was placarded at the comers of the 
streets that the King had prescribed the suppression of this work, 
as wishing to make the clergy pass ^^ for the body, of all others, the 
least useful to society." The assembly of the clergy responded to 
the communication addressed to them of the edict of August 17 by 
a decided refusal. ^^ We will never consent for what has hitherto 
been the gift of our love and respect to become the tribute of 
our obedience." The assembly was dissolved by the King's com- 
mand (September 15), and a decree of the council enjoined on 
the intendants a first levy of seven millions and a half, not con- 
sented to, on the property of the Church, for the extinction of the 
debts of the clergy.* 

. This was a good beginning ; but it was necessary for the gov- 
ernment to persevere without permitting itself to be diverted by 
any event. The clergy knew the King too well to believe in this 
perseverance, and found means to raise up diversions by reviving 
the religious quarrels and the disputes concerning the jurisdiction 
of the temporal and spiritual powers. 

The reaction of this policy fell on the unhappy Protestants. 
While the Archbishop of Paris and other prelates were prepar- 
ing a machine of war against Jansenism, a sure means of enter- 
ing into conflict with the parliament, the bishops of the South 
raised an outcry against tolerance, and reproached the govern- 
ment with abandoning the great work of the Invocation; a not 
less certain means of acting on the stereotyped mind of the King. 
Ood knows that the reproach was unfounded ! Since the death 
of Fleuri, the persecution, on the contrary, had been relentlessly 

1 Anclennes Loisjranfaises, t. JULiL pp. 226, 236 ; Journal de Barbier, t TIL pp. 144, 
170, 172 ; Soulavie, Mimoires de Richelieu, t. VILL. c. ix. ; Jaunud du rigne de Louis 
XV. t. U. pp. 65, 66. Among the anonymoos pamphlets hurled against the clergy 
was one that had no need of signature : it bore die mark of the lion's paw, the Voix 
du Sage et du Peuple, Voltaire maintains in this, with his nsnal spirit, that there are 
not two powers, bat onlj one, — that of the State ; that the Prince should be the abso- 
lute master of all ecclesiastical polity in every thing that has the least relation to the 
public order. He advises the King to " restore to the laws of Nature the imprudent 
men and women who have made a vow fiital 'to society at an age when it is not allow- 
able to dispose of one's property," and extols the services that philosophy tenders to 
princes by destroying superstition, " which is always the enemy of princes." 
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recommenced in consequence of a synod, which some pastors and 
elders, the deputies from a great number of provinces,^ had held 
secretly t» the wilderness^ in Lower Languedoc, August 18, 1744. 
This assembly, the first that had met since the Bevocation, had 
expressed no other sentiments than those of peace and extreme 
moderation. It had prescribed a solemn fast in all the Protes- 
tant churches for the preserration of the King's person, the suc- 
cess of his arms, and the deliverance of the Church ; and had 
enjoined on the pastors to preach submission to the legitimate 
powers, to abstain from all direct controversy, and to use great 
circumspection in calling to mind the sulSerings of the churches. 
The government had responded to the gentleness of the oppressed 
only by new acts of violence : two ordinances of February 1 and 
February 16, 1745, had prescribed that whoever had been present 
at the meetings of the Protestants should be sent to the galleys, 
without form of trial ; the women were to be imprisoned for life ; 
arbitrary fines were to be inflicted on all the new converts in the 
places where the meetings had been held, who, without being 
present, had not denounced them ; and a fine of three thousand 
livres was to be imposed on every new convert, in a place where a 
minister had been arrested, who had not given information against 
him. 

These monstrous measures eould not be generally applied ; but 
they delivered up the entire body of the Protestants to the abso- 
lute arbitrariness of the intendants, who spared or punished to 
suit their interests, their passions, and their caprices. The abduc- 
tion of children still continued. A wealthy manufacturer of 
Nfmes, Sabonadidre, is cited, who expended more than two 
hundred thousand livres in securing protectors to preserve for 
him his six children. Another merchant, Favdne, having quar- 
relled with the intendant of Upper Guienne, the latter revenged 
himself by wresting from him his favorite daughter. The position 
of the Protestants towards the provincial despots was that of the 
Christian rajahs towards the Turkish pachas in the worst days of 
the Ottoman Empire. The women arrested in the wilderness had 
their heads shaved, and were publicly whipped ; then were sent for 
life to the tower of Constance at Aigues-Mortes, so renowned in 
the martyrology of the Reformation. Young girls were shut up 

1 There luid been delegates ftom Upper and Lower Foiton, Annis, AngonmoiB, 
Saintonge, P^rigord, Upper and Lower Languedoc, Lower Guienne, C^vennes, Viva- 
raie, Velaj, Danpiiiny , and Nonnandjr. — Coqnerel, Hiatoire dea £gU$aa du D^^eri, 1 1 
pp. 279-^1. 
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tliere at six years of age, who became decrepit at twenty, through 
excessive destitution and the exhalations of the salt marges. The 
noise of these atrocities reached and agitated foreign countries. 
Frederick U. demanded liberty for these unfortunates. He ob- 
tained nothing (1745-1749). 

Such was the state of affairs, when the most turbulent of the 
southern bishops reproached the ministers, in letters that were 
made public, with protecting the Protestants. Good citizens, 
friends of humanity, vainly strove to warn the government 
against these cruel instigations.^ The minister who had the 
jurisdiction of the affairs of the Protestants, Phelippeaux de 
Saint-Florentin, Duke de la Yrillidre, was devoted to the clergy: 
the minister of war (and this is a great stigma on the Count d'Ar- 
genson) lent him his cooperation. Troops had been put into the 
field as early as November, 1750, to prevent or surprise the meet- 
ings in the wilderness. In spite of the ordinances, numerous Prot- 
estant baptisms and marriages were celebrated in the meetings. In 
the month of April, 1751, a circular enjoined on the Protestants to 
present their children baptized in the wilderness, within fifteen 
days, at the Catholic churches, in order that the baptism might 
be confirmed by orthodox rites. The majority did not obey; 
and, during the whole year 1751, meetings were continually 
tracked, surprised, and fired upon by the soldiers. Who often 
accosted these unarmed bands with discharges of musketry. A 
preacher, aged twenty-six, Benezet, was taken, and hung at Mont- 
pelier, March 27, 1752. The farm laborers of C^vennes and 
Yivarais, the year before, had fled to the forests, abandoning their 
harvests. It was attempted to pursue them in their rugged re- 
treats, after dragooning the peasants in the suburbs of Nhnes to 
force them to present their children to the cur^s. The moun- 
taineers lost patience. The dragoons, guided by the cures and Jes- 
uits, fell into an ambuscade near Levignan, in the Grardonenque : 
two cures were mortally wounded ; and a Jesuit, it is said, was 
killed. This event made a lively impression on the Eang, who 

1 See Le PatrioU franpais et impartial, by Qonrt de Gobelin, 1751. The book of the 
Abb^ de Caveirac (Apologie de la Revocation de Vidit de Nantes, with a Dissertation sw 
lajowm€e de la Saint'Barth€lemi) was written in reply to the Patriate Jranpais (1757). 
Cayeiiac seems to have been the ^Either of that generation of sophists who ape cold 
fanaticism, and who seek, in the rehabilitation of the crimes of the past, their scan- 
dalous renown. A little book of mach more importance than the Patriote, — the Con- 
ciliateur, — addressed in 1754 to the ministers and the counsellors of State by a young 
master of requests, announced a great statesman and a good man. The author's 
name was Tuboot. 
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feared the renewal of the War of the Camisards. Louis ordered 
the dragoonadcs to cease, and prescribed that the new converts, 
who wished to consecrate their marriages celebrated in the wil- 
derness, according to the Catholic forms, should no longer be 
obliged to acknowledge their children bastards. The meetings 
were held almost without obstacle in 1753. The clergy did not 
permit this kind of truce to last : the Eang yielded anew, at least 
so far as the meetings were concerned ; and, as early as the begin- 
ning of 1754, the Marshal de Richelieu, the (Jovernor of Langue- 
doc, issued the most violent instructions for the persecution of 
the conventicles. This sceptical and depraved courtier unscru- 
pulously seconded the frenzy of fanaticism: the massacres com- 
menced anew in tlie wilderness. The pastor Lafage, educated, 
Hke most of his brethren, in the seminary at Lausanne, was 
delivered up by an informer, condemned, and executed in twenty- 
four hours, August 17, 1754, by the simple decree of the 
intendant of Lower Lauguedoc. Public opinion was still more 
warmly moved by an incident that has remained celebrated. A 
son, who had escaped from a meeting surprised by the soldiers, on 
seeing from a distance his father fall into their hands, returned, 
and entreated the commander to send him to the convict prison^ 
instead of the old man (January, 1756). The exchange was 
accepted. The Duke de Mirepoix, the lieutenant-general of the 
province, offered the son, Jean Pavre, his liberty, on condition 
that the renowned minister, Babaud, whom he had not succeeded 
in seizing, would quit the kingdom. Jean Favre refused to 
propose this condition to his brethren, and remained six years in 
the convict prison.* 

Tlie instigators of the persecution imagined that they were still 
supported by society, as in the times when fanatical passions held 
sway : they did not perceive that a void was formed around them, 
and that the frivolity and corruption of the age alone blunted the 
public indignation and disgust. As soon as a more virile genera- 
tion appeared, the explosion could not fail to take place. 

Dissensions which irritated the people and disturbed the pleas- 
ures of the court corresponded at Paris to the odious acts which 
stained Languedoc with blood. The two leaders of the Molinist 
party, .Boyer and Christophe de Beaumont, stirred up this agita 

^ The galleys no longer existed : they had been abolished in 174S. 

' Normandy had also had its persecadon. A great number of children were abdncted 
there ; and a multitude of Protestants were imprisoned, and subjected to fines. Six 
hnndred emigiated. — See L^montei, t L p. 160; Coquerel, t. U. c. i.-vi. 
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tion by a calculation that was not purely Machiavellian. Fiery 
and unenlightened, but sincere devotees, they thought that they 
saw in the attack on ecclesiastical immunities tlie first step 
towards a general aggression of the Jansenists and {diilosophers, 
whom they confounded in their hatred ; and resolved to defend 
orthodoxy by resuming the offensive through a species of inquisi- 
tion. The Archbishop Beaumont commanded his cures to refuse 
the last sacraments to any sick person who did not present a 
certificate of confession, and who did not subscribe to the Bull 
Urdgenitus. This was only the starting-point: tlie system of 
certificates of confession could be applied in many ottier cases 
than the last sacraments. At the first refusal of the sacraments, 
the parliament began to make investigations, which were repeat- 
edly arrested by orders from the King (1749-1760). The con- 
test, for some time retarded, was entered into thoroughly in 1752. 
The cur6 of Saint-Etienne-du-Mont refused the sacraments to the 
Duke of Orleans, the Regent's son, a zealous Jansenist, who had 
long since retired to the Abbey of Saint-Grenevieve : the Prince 
caused them to be administered by his almoner, forbade the 
prosecution of the cur^, and died February 4, 1752. Shortly 
after, an ecclesiastic, who had been attached to the household of 
the late Duke, fell ill : a new refusal ensued from the cure of 
Saint Etienne. The parliament issued a writ to apprehend the 
body of the cur6 (March 29, 1752). The council annulled the 
writ of the parliament. The parliament replied by a new decree, 
forbidding any ecclesiastic to make a public refusal of the sacrar 
ments under the pretext of the default of the presentation of a 
certificate of confession, or of the acceptance of the Bull, as if it 
were a rule of faith (April 18, 1752). 

To appreciate the character of the intervention of the parliament 
in this matter, it must not be forgotten that the refusal of the sac- 
raments involved the refusal of sepulture, and, consequently, a 
mark of infamy to the defunct and his family. Civil sepulture was 
no more possible than civil marriage, or civil certificate of birth. 
The magistracy had, therefore, good grounds for interfering in 
the name of public order and social law. The ministers of reli- 
gious worship can only claim independence in their acts, where 
these acts, being of no value except in public opinion, do not 
carry with them civil effects, and where, religious worship being 
considered as a thing purely private, the clergy is neither sup- 
ported nor authorized in any thing by the State. 

The decree of the parliament was answered by a second decree 
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of the council, in which the King set himself up as a mediator; 
renewed the declarations in faror of the Bull, without, however, 
entitling it a rule of faith; prescribed that secular judges should 
not impose laws on the ministers of the Church in matters purely 
spiritual ; and announced the formation of a commission, chosen 
from among the episcopate and the magistracy, to remedy the new 
disturbances that had just arisen (April 29). 

The commission remedied nothing, and was listened to by no 
one. Refusals of the sacraments, multiplying fix)m one end of 
France to the other; declamations resounding from every pulpit; 
the tribunals prosecuting the preachers and the cures; the bishops 
fulminating against the parliaments ; the parliaments burning the 
letters of the bishops; the council of the King annulling the 
decrees of the parliament of Paris ; the contradictory decrees of 
the parliament and tlie trouncil simultaneously cried and pla- 
carded in Paris; the Jesuits burlesquing their adversaries in 
their college comedies; the Jansenists parrying the thrusts by 
caricatures and pamphlets ; the philosophers deriding and lam- 
pooning both parties, — such was the strange spectacle pre- 
sented by France. It was no longer, as in the times of the Car- 
dinal de Noailles, a civil war among the clergy. The system 
followed for so many years by Meuri, then by Boyer, of conferring 
benefices on the Molinists alone, had borne its fruits : the clergy 
of Paris and the Sorbonne were now as much attached to the Bull 
as they had formerly been opposed to it, and the Jansenists were 
no longer any thing but an almost imperceptible minority in the 
French clergy : the contest was truly between the ecclesiastical 
and the judicial orders. 

The year 1752 passed away in this agitation. In December, 
the storm redoubled in violence, on the occurrence of a new refu- 
sal of the sacraments by the cur^ of Saint-M^dard to a Jansenist 
nim of Saint- Agatha. The archbishop declared that the cure had 
acted only by his orders. The parliament prescribed the seizure 
of the revenues of the bishop, and convoked the peers for the pur- 
pose of passing judgment on the prelate. Two cardinals and 
twenty-seven bishops hastened to Versailles to enter a complaint 
to the King of this outrage. The King prescribed the withdrawal 
of the seizure, and forbade the convocation of the peers. The 
nun who had caused the discussion was Carried ofif by virtue of a 
kttre de cachet. The parliament disputed the ground, step by 
step, with as much obstinacy as hardihood. An incident will give 
an idea of this. It authoritatively ordered the Sorbonne to register 
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one of its decrees, in spite of the express prohibition of the King 
to the Sorbonne to deliberate on the subject. After several 
months of altercation, the King refused to receive the remon* 
strances of the parliament, — remonstrances which touched on 
many other things than the refusals of the sacraments, and which 
attacked the lettres de cachet and the leading abuses of arbitrary 
power (May 4, 1763).* The parliament suspended the course of 
justice. The Count d'Argenson and Boyer urged the Eong to an 
authoritative stroke. Madame de Pompadour, irritated at some 
speeches made against her among the parliamentarians, seconded 
her habitual adversaries. The president and the counsellors of in- 
quiries and requests were exiled and dispersed through different 
towns within the jurisdiction of the parliament of Paris, and four 
of the most vehement were sent as prisoners to the fortresses 
(May 9). The great chamber, which it had been sought to con- 
ciliate, protested, and confirmed all the past decrees. It was 
transferred to Pontoise (May 11). The magistrates did not give 
way. The parliaments of Toulouse, Aix, Bouen, and Bennes, and 
the Ch&telet of Paris, were engaged in the same struggles as the 
parliament of Paris, and encouraged its resistance. The court 
endeavored to dispense with the parliament by instituting, to 
judge in its place, a court commissioned to sit during the recess, 
composed of counsellors of state, and masters of requests (Sep- 
tember 18, 1753). This provisional court was reviled by every 
one. It dared not install itself at the Palais. Neither advocate 
nor attorney would appear before it. It sufficed for the court and 
the Jesuits to be on one side, for the public to be on the other. 

At Martinmas, the epoch of the annual beginning of the terms, 
the great chamber was exiled from Pontoise to Soissons ; and the 
provisional court in sessiop during the recess received the title of 
the royal chamber^ as if it had been a definitive tribunal. It was 
established at the Louvre. Nothing was gained thereby. The pas- 
sive resistance continued. This was serious. The magistracy had 
not had this firmness under the Regency. Men were beginning 
to recover their vigor. On the other side, the Molinist clergy, 
intoxicated with their apparent victory, carried disturbance into 
all families by their certificates of confession. Madame de Pompa- 
dour began again to fear the ascendency of the devotee party at 

1 A Knight of Malta, M. de Re88^g:aier, was, at this veiy moment, imprisoned in an 
iron cage on Monnt Saint-Michel for some satirical rerses. Every one knows the stoiy 
of Latude, boned for so many years in the dungeons of the Bastille for a throatenlng 
letter to Madame de Pompadour. 
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court, and to arouse the King's distrust of the coteries of the 
Dauphin. The King welcomed the idea of a general compromise. 
On the one hand, Machault was authorized to negotiate with the 
parliament ; on the other, tlie Cardinal de La Rochefoucauld un- 
dertook to induce the clergy to renounce the certificates of confes- 
sion, provided that the twentieth were no longer exacted of them. 
The cardinal acknowledged thereby that the certificates of con- 
fession had been nothing but a political manoeuvre, at least to the 
main body of the party. The manoeuvre had been successful, 
since the court abandoned the financial plans of the comp- 
troller-general. Machault was not disgraced ; but he was trans- 
ferred to the marine, and the comptroller-generalship was given 
to M. de Sichelles, an ex-intendant of the aimy (the end of July, 
1764). Tlie clergy made a gratuitous offering' to the King: the 
pays d^J^ltaiSj the free towns, the great nobles, — all who had 
wealth or credit, — redeemed themselves from the twentieth by 
commutation. The project of equalizing the direct tax, and that 
of sinking the debt, vanished together. The redemption that had 
been begim soon ceased. The twentieth served momentarily to 
fill up the deficit in the current expenses, and nothing remained 
of the admirable plans of Machault but an additional tax.^ 

The royal chamber having been abolished August 30, the par- 
liament was reinstalled September 4, amid the applause of Paris 
and of France. On the 5th it registered a royal declaration, 
which renewed the injunction of silence concerning religious 
disputes, and commissioned the parliament to attend to its execu- 
tion. The birth of a second son of the Dauphin, the Duke of 
Berry (August 23, 1754), had been the occasion and pretext for 
this hollow peace, which, in fact, was not even a truce. This 
child, who was destined to pass his sad life amid storms, and to be 
swallowed up in the gulf dug by his grandfather, was the unfor- 
tunate Louis XYI. 

A confused mixture of arbitrariness and anarchy, and a pro- 
found disrespect for the King's person, the government, and the 
clergy, — such were the characteristic features of the picture pre- 
sented by the interior of the kingdom. How could it be hoped 
that France would sustain herself abroad in such conditions, and 

1 Sonlarie, t. VIII. c. ix., xi. ; Bailli, Hist. Jinandkre de la France, t. II. p. 135. A 
new loan of fortj-fiTO millions had been made in October, 1752. — See Journal de Bar- 
hier, t. HI. p. 41 S. A petty State had jnst followed the example already abandoned. 
Sardinia had subjected the property of the clergy to taxation in 1752. 
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that such a gorernment would second the aspirations of the na- 
tional genius in external relations? 

EflForts, however, were made to this end, not only by the men 
who were pursuing glorious designs on the other side of the world, 
but in the cabinet itself of the Eing so justly decried. Insignifi- 
cant men had succeeded each other in the ministry of foreign 
affairs, — Puisieux, who resigned in 1751 ; Saint-Contest, who 
died in 1754 ; Bouill^, transferred from the marine to the foreign 
affairs ^ at the death of Saint-Contest : but a high personage, a 
prince of the blood, had succeeded in winning the King, and 
in gaining a great influence over the direction of diplomacy out- 
side of the council. 

It has been seen, thiit, as early as the ministry of the Marquis 
d'Ai^enson, Louis XY. had begun to carry on a diplomatic cor- 
respondence unknown to his ministers. In 1745, a deputation of 
Poles had come to Paris to offer to the Prince de Conti tibe eyentual 
nomination to the throne of Poland. The Eing had permitted 
Conti to listen to this offer, and to put himself in a position to 
profit by it. This son of tlie contemptible Conti of the Regency 
had had a more than tempestuous youth, and traits of brutal and 
cruel debauchery had seemed to announce another Count de 
Charolais ; but age had wrought an unhoped-for change in liim : 
an enlightened and honorable ambition had tempered this frenzied 
restlessness, and he had devised a system of foreign policy, which 
was a return to the sound national traditions, and which would 
have revived the French preponderance on the continent. To pre- 
serve the spirit of the treaty of Westphalia in dermany ; to unite, by 
a perpetusJ treaty, Turkey, Poland, Sweden, and Prussia, under the 
mediation, then with the addition, of France ; to separate thus 
by a chain of hostile States those dangerous allies, Austria and 
Russia ; and to set up a barrier, from the Pole to the Archipelago, 
between Europe and Russia, which would be forced back into its 
deserts, — such was not certainly the conception of a common 
mind. Poland was the pivot of this system, which was opposed 
to that of the Marquis d'Argenson only on a single point: namely, 
Conti wished to attribute to himself the part that D'Argenson 
destined for the House of Saxony.' The end was the same ; the 

^ Manrepas, the Minister of the Marine almost firom childhood, had been remoTed in 
1749 through the influence of Madame de Pompadour, irritated at his epigrams. Ron- 
illd, a cipher in foreign affairs, had rendered services to the marine. Great improve- 
ment was made in ship>building under Maurepas' ministiy and his own. 

> D'Argenson, in his Memoirs, seems to us unjust to the Prinoe de Conti. 
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means were difierent. The incapacity and imworihiness of the 
Saxon princes were a very grave objection to D'Argenson's pro- 
ject. The great difficulty in Gonti's whole plan was to secure 
Prussia. Frederick II. had secret views concerning Poland which 
did not accord with the design of reviving this State, although 
otherwise he was fully disposed to thwart Russia and Austria. 

Gonti could not hope to be summoned to the council: he knew 
that Louis XY., since he had attained the age of manhood, had 
returned to the tradition of his great grandfather with respect to 
the princes of the blood, and would confide to none of them an 
official participation in the government. He had therefore evaded 
the question by praising to the King ^^ the advantage that His 
Majesty would derive from being instructed in several difierent 
ways," and by inducing him to open, from 1748, an extensive cor- 
respondence unknown to the ministers and to Madame de Pompa- 
dour, — a correspondence carried on partly by secret agents, partly 
by the ambassadors and the very subordinates of the secretary of 
foreign afiairs. From this, the King fell into the habit of analyz- 
ing and discussing this correspondence secretly, and at stated times, 
with Gonti, who, without title or official character, thus duplicated, 
in some sort, the minister of foreign afiairs with respect to the 
afiairs of the Gontinent, placed his emissaries in the embassies of 
Gonstaniinople, Stockholm, Warsaw, and Berlin, and held in his 
hand all the relations of the North and the East. The King ap- 
peared wholly converted to his system. Louis XV. was very 
well acquainted with diplomatic interests, and saw correctly 
enough when it was only in question to calculate remote chances, 
and to treat diplomacy as a game of chess which diverted his idle- 
ness : his vision was troubled only when spirit and action were 
demanded of him.^ 

These were needed with respect to England : in this direction, 
therefore, the policy of the government was wretched. Neverthe- 
less, an efibrt seems at first to have been made to elevate France. 
The minister of the marine, Rouill^, proposed to the council a 
gigantic plan, conceived by his predecessor, Maiirepas, for the res- 
toration of the fleet : he entertained the design of l9uilding, in ten 
years, one himdred and eleven ships of the line and fifly-four 
frigates. Unfortunately, the activity was not in proportion to 

1 Flassan, Histoire de la DiplomatU fnmfaue, t V. p. 292 ; NoUt et MAmoirtB du 
oomte de Broglie, ^>. Begnr, PoUHque de tous lei caXnneU del 'Europe, 1. 1, pp. 55^ 167. 
This work oontaini yery important docnmentt oonoemiiig thfl Mcnt diplomacj of 
Louis XY. 
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such great projects ; and neither diplomatic intelligence nor dip- 
lomatic energy corresponded to this resolution to restore our ma- 
terial means of action. The maintenance, at any price, of the 
peace that had been so dearly purchased, comprised the whole 
policy of Louis XV. England, on the contrary, saw in peace only a 
halt whereby to regain her strength and to prepare for new enter- 
prises : she had regular means of compelling her goyemment to 
serve her wishes and to pursue her destinies, which were lacking 
to France. While, among us, the financial plans of Machault 
were defeated by the resistance of the privileged classes, in Eng- 
land the minister Pelham obtained the passage of a bill which 
reduced the interest on the debt from four and a half to three and 
a half per cent, then to three per cent (1750), not by means of 
compulsion, that is, by partial bankruptcy, but by offering the 
creditors the choice between redemption and the reduction, which 
almost all accepted. Of the two governments, the one improved 
its situation ; the other made it worse from day to day. 

France and England, meanwhile, were at war in point of fact, 
despite the official peace, on the opposite sides of the world, — in 
North America and in Hindostan. No treaty could have estab- 
lished lasting harmony between the colonies of the two nations, 
impelled against each other, not only by the rivalry of their mother- 
countries, but by their own passions and interests. Nothing had 
been done to weaken this species of fatality. The cabinet of Ver- 
sailles, by its very precipitancy in concluding peace, had neglected 
to render this peace enduring. The respective limits in North 
America had never been clearly defined. This question, which 
was assuming a constantly increasing importance, was left to be 
decided by commissioners. It was almost impossible that war 
would not arise from it. As to India, it was not on a fixed ques- 
tion, like that of frontiers, but on all points at once, that conflict 
was inevitable. Events were transpiring there of the most power- 
ful interest, the most romantic character, — events, the like of 
which had not been seen since the Spanish canquistadores of the 
sixteenth century. The children of France were showing them- 
selves very great at the extremities of the earth, while their gov- 
ernment was so insignificant ! In Canada, if the genius was not 
so resplendent as in India, the heroism was at least equal. 

The development of Dupleix's projects had not been interrupted 
by the peace, which had been so painful to this great man.^ The 

^ The comptroUer-general Machault, who had the Indian Company in his depart- 
ment, had written to Dnpleix, aa early aa May 12, 1748, that Madima must be restored 
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Governor of French India neither would nor could be checked. 
Unable longer to attack the English openly, he resolved to oppose 
them indirectly by securing the preponderance of our allies over 
theirs, and by destroying the balance of power between them and 
ourselves through the increase of our influence and territory. 
We have already described the system by which he designed to 
attain dominion over India. To interfere in the quarrels of the 
Mogul and Hindoo princes, and to make a place for himself in 
their hierarchy, were the principal means.^ An audacious policy 
was here the policy of good sense. An exclusively commercial 
policy was an illusion. Private individuals, carrying on the inter- 
Indian trade under the protection of the company, could make 
a fortune : the company could not do so. ^' Dupleix was con- 
vinced, after an attentive examination, that commerce, reduced to 
itself alone, could not be made in any degree profitable, by reason 
of the obstacles placed in its way by the Indians ; the duties which 
were imposed on the merchandise, and which swallowed up all the 
profits ; the endless extortions of the rajahs, nabobs, and zemin- 
dars ; and, above all, the necessity of supporting troops for the 
defence of the factories. There was no middle course, therefore, 
between conquest and abandonment."^ 

After the peace of 1748, Dupleix kept, therefore, all his French 
and native tro:>ps on foot, promising the company that these troops 
should not long be a bui*den to it. The English, on their side, 
.did not disband, and were even the first to set the example of 
territorial invasion. Li 1749, they put an auxiliary corps at the 
service of a pretender to the petty Indian kingdom of Tanjore, a 
southern adjunct of the Carnatic, and attacked the reigning rajah. 
The rajah ceded to them the maritime town of Devicotta : at this 
price they abandoned the pretender whom they had put forward, 
and even undertook to keep him in prison in behalf of his rival. 

Dupleix soon had a signal revenge. He meditated vaster de- 
signs ; but he had been forced to hold them in reserve during the 
life of the aged subahdar (viceroy) of the Deccan, — the Nizam El 
Molouk, an astute and sombre politician, who had lately drawn 
Nadir Shah upon the north of Hindostan to secure for himself thB 
dominion of the south ; and who, to the age of more than a bun- 
as soon as peace was conclnded, without eyen waitiiig for the English to restore what 
they had conquered from us. — Saint-Priest, Andea kutoriqnei sur U dix-kuUShne nkh ; 
La Peru deVIndt sous Louis XV. 

I See anie, p. 280. 

• Saint-Priest, La PerUdel'TndemmLomMXV. 
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dred, had succeeded in holding in terror all the nabobs and rajahs 
of the Peninsula, his vassals. The death of the nizam opened the 
way. His son, Nazir Jung, caused himself to be proclaimed su- 
bahdar, and was recognized by the English. His grandson, the 
nephew of the nazir, Murzapha Jung, claimed the inheritance, 
by Tu*tue of a will of the defunct nizam, and solicited the sup- 
port of the French. As to the Great Mogul, or padishah, the 
nominal sovereign, he sold a duplicate firman of uivestiture to 
each competitor : this was all the share that he took in the con- 
test. The events that transpired in the Deccan were repeated in 
the Carnatic, the nabobship where the principal French and Eng» 
lish settlements were found. The reigning nabob, Anvar Addien 
Khan, or Aliverdi Khan, had been the enemy of the French since 
they had refused to deliver to him Madras ; and Dupleix had 
raised up a rival to him by the name of Ohunda Sahib, a scion of 
the family from which Aliverdi Khan had wrested the nabobship. 
Dupleix united together the two pretenders, Murzapha Jung and 
Chunda Sahib, sent them a reenforcement of French and sepoys, 
and precipitated them first on the nabob of the Carnatic. They 
attacked with forty thousand men Aliverdi Khan, who had only 
twenty thousand : of the forty thousand assailants, four hundred 
were French, and nearly two thousand regular native troops. 
The success could not be doubtful. Aliverdi Khan, a centenarian 
like the late nizam, commanded in person, mounted on a magnifi- 
cent elephant: such things are seen nowhere but in India !^ A. 
French bullet hurled him dead from his lofty seat. His army 
dispersed (August 3, 1749). 

The victors went to Pondicherry itself to thank Dupleix. They 
were not ungrateful. Chunda Sahib ceded to the French the 
town of Yilnoor, near Pondicherry ; Murzapha Jung promised 
them the much more important town of Masulipatam, on the 
coast of Orissa, at the north of the Carnatic, where the finest 
muslins and the most beautiful calicoes of India were made. 

The English, preoccupied with their Tanjore expedition, had 
not assisted Aliverdi Khan : their company had,-as yet, no general 
views beyond commerce and maritime positions. They remained 
for some time stunned, as it were, by the revolution in the Car- 
natic, and despatched only an insignificant assistance to Ma- 
homet Ali, the son of Aliverdi Khan, who had retired to Trichi- 

^ " In these strange countries, every thing is mairelloas, even, the doration of life 
strength and weakness are equally unbounded. Man either wears out or becomes 
hardened in a heat as exoessiye as his passions." — Saint-Priest> tbid. 
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nopoly, the chief town of a little province dependent on the 
GarnatiCy at the west of Tanjore. Dupleix urged his allies to cap- 
ture this last position from the enemy. Unhappily, the two 
Mogul princes made a diversion against the Bajah of Tanjore, 
whom they forced to return under the suzerainiy of the Carnatic, 
to pay a heavy tribute to Ghuuda Sahib, and to cede some terri- 
tory around Earikal to the French (December, 1749). But 
meanwhile the English, recovered from their stupor, bad entered 
into correspondence with the Subahdar of the Deccan, the rival 
and uncle of Murzapha Jung. The Subahdar Nazir Jung had 
resolved to overpower his competitor before the latter was in a 
position to return to attack him in the centre of his power. He 
precipitated all the forces of the Deccan upon the Oarnatic : an 
avalanche of men, horses, and elephants, covered the coast of 
Coromandel. Nazir had, it is said, three hundred thousand 
soldiers, *of whom more than a hundred and fifty thousand were 
horsemen, eight hundred cannon, and thirteen hundred elephants. 
A few hundred English were swallowed up, as it were, in this 
prodigious army (March, 1750). 

The situation was critical. Murzapha and Chunda Sahib fell 
back under Pondicherry with their troops. The numerical infe- 
riority was enormous : on the other hand, although Dupleix had 
advanced a very large sum from his own funds, money and re- 
sources were lacking ; demoralization spread among the French 
soldiers, and even the officers ; and the disorder became such, 
that the conamander, D'Auteuil, fearing a rout at the first attack, 
ordered the French soldiers to return to the town. Chunda Sa- 
hib followed them with his troops. Murzapha Jung could not 
prevail on himself to sufier the great standard of the Deccan, 
which was in his hands, to retreaty which would have covered it 
with indelible infamy in the eyes of the Moguls: he preferred 
capitulating. Nazir Jung swore on the Koran to leave him his 
liberty, and the government of a province. Murzapha repaired to 
the tent of the subahdar: he was seized, and loaded with chains ; 
and his companions, treacherously assailed, were cut to pieces. 

In such circumstances, it seemed as if not to be annihilated, 
and to save Pondicherry a second time, was the highest ambition 
that one could propose to himself* Another would have thought 
only of life : Dupleix did not cease for a single day to think of 
empire. Arms were powerless : he set in motion the springs of 
that vast diplomacy, that endless correspondence, long carried on 
by his wife, Joanna Begvmy with all India. He attempted to nego- 
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tiate: Nazir consented. From that moment, Nazir was lost. 
Dupleix was thoroughly acquainted with the dissensions which 
existed between all the different chiefs and tribes that formed the 
immense and confused army of Nazir. He did not obtain accept- 
able conditions ; but he gained time, entered into secret relations 
with the Patau ^ and Mahratta chiefs ; then, in order to raise the 
military reputation of the French, caused a handful of soldiers 
one night to surprise the enemy's camp, buried in the heavy sleep 
of opium, and filled it with disturbance and terror. Nazir broke 
up his camp (the end of April), and, abandoning the siege of 
Fondicherry, went to take possession of Arcot, the chief town of 
the Garnatic. Discipline returned with fortune. Dupleix vigor- 
ously resumed the offensive. Mahomet Ali, Chunda Sahib's com- 
petitor for the nabobship of the Carnatic, kept the field with twenty 
thousand men. The French, commanded by Combeau d'Auteuil, 
utterly defeated Mahomet Ali, despite the support of an English 
detachment, and took possession, by escalade, of Gingee, a place 
rendered the strongest in India by its position between three 
mountains, crowned with citadels, and commanding the iipper 
part of the river of the same name, at the mouth of which Fon- 
dicherry is situated (August, September, 1750). 

The news of the capture of Gingee aroused Nazir : he quitted 
Arcot, and turned again on the French with more than a hundred 
thousand men ; the rest had returned to the Deccan. The rainy 
season (September-December) arrested him in the suburbs of 
Gingee. It was his turn to ask to treat. Dupleix carried on a 
double negotiation ; the one public, with Nazir, the other secret, 
with the leaders of the malecontents, ready either to sign the 
peace if Nazir finally kept his word to Murzapha and gave the in- 
vestiture of the Carnatic to Chimda Sahib, or to attack him if he 
refused. Nazir consented, but too late. While the ratified treaty 
was on the way to Fondicherry, the commander of Gingee, Le 
Prevost de La Touche, summoned by the conspired chiefs, moved 
upon the enemy by a night-march. At daybreak, eight hundred 
French and three thousand sepoys, with ten cannon, fell intrep- 
idly on this camp of a hundred thousand men, which still num- 
bered more than forty thousand horsemen, seven hundred ele- 
phants, and three hundred and fifty pieces of artillery. They 
drove before them all that they met. Contending with constantly 
renewed masses, they nevertheless began to grow weary of con* 
quering. Behind the first line which they had broken, and the frag. 

1 Originally Afghans, settled in the south of India. 
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ments of wliich they had dispersed, they perceived a second line 
of at least forty thousand men. Suddenly, in the midst of this 
great stationary reserve guard, a white flag appeared above an 
elephant: it was the signal of the conspirators. The French 
halted : a great commotion speedily apprised them that a catas- 
trophe had just occurred. Nazir Jung, furious at the inaction of 
the second line, had hastened thither with his guards, and ad- 
dressed as dog and coward the first nabob whom he met, who was 
one of the Patau chiefs. The nabob answered by a bullet from 
his carabine, which hurled Nazir from his elephant. Nazir's 
head was carried to Murzapha Jung, who passed, without transi- 
tion, from fetters to a throne. The battle ceased instantaneously 
The whole army proclaimed or submitted to Murzapha. 

December 15, 1750, Murzapha entered Pondicherry in triumph, 
borne in the same palanquin with Dupleix. The subahdar and 
the governor, in token of fraternity, exchanged their turbans and 
weapons in the presence of the people. A throne had been pre- 
pared for Murzapha in the French town. He seated Dupleix by 
his side, and received there the oaths of all the chiefs of the 
army : thirty nabobs and fifty rajahs were under the jurisdiction 
of his subahdarship. The first chief that rendered him homage, 
in the magnificent costume of the nabobs, was Dupleix himself. 
The subahdar, iii the name of the Great Mogul, proclaimed Du- 
pleix nabob of all the provinces on the south of the River Kistnah, 
which comprised, with the Garnatic, all the south of the Deccan, 
all the southern extremity of India, a country almost as large as 
France. It was really a division of the subahdarship. Ghunda 
Sahib, the Nabob of the Garnatic, and many other nabobs and 
rajahs, were therefore, thenceforth, under the jurisdiction of Du- 
pleix.^ The boldest hopes had become realities : India for the first 
time recognized European superiority, and bowed before France. 

Sudden revolutions of fortune succeeded each other with stun- 
ning rapidity in this gigantic drama. Murzapha set out to take 
possession of the Deccan, with his army and a small auxiliary 
corps, composed of three hundred French and two thousand se- 
poys, under the command of Bussi-Gastelnau, the officer who had 
taken Gingee (January, 1751). Dupleix had recognized in Bussi 
the man of all others best fitted to understand and second him, 

1 The extent of the grant made to Dupleix has been disputed : in any case, it is 
beyond doubt that the nabobship of the Caraatic was gnmted to him, and that Chun- 
da Sahib WIS his subordinate. 
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and had confided to him the glorious mission of doing in Central 
India what he himself was doing in the South: an inyiolable 
friendship thenceforth united these two men. The genius of 
Bussi was soon put to the test. Scarcely had the army of the 
subahdar quitted the Carnatic when an insurrection broke out 
among those very Patans who had raised Murz^ha to the throne 
oyer the^ corpse of Nazir, but to all of whose unreasonable de- 
mands, Murzapha, supported by Dupleix, had been unwilling to 
submit. The French put the rebels to flight : Murzapha pursued 
them. On seeing him, the Patau chiefs turned back, and urged 
their elephants against that of the subahdar. Murzapha accepted 
the challenge, mortally wounded one of the hostile nabobs^and fell, 
riddled with arrows and javelms. 

Bussi avenged and replaced him. The principal chiefs of the 
Patans fell under the blows of the French or of their friends. 
Bussi, a conqueror, assembled the ministers and vassals of the 
deceased prince, and caused them to elect on the same day an 
undo of Murzapha, Salabut-Jung. Salabut installed himself in 
Golconda, the ancient capital of the Deccan (April, 1751) ; but a 
formidable rival rose against him : one of his brothers purchased 
a firman of the Great Mogul, and drew upon the Deccan the entire 
confederation of the Mahrattas. Hemmed in by three armies which 
numbered full two hundred and fifty thousand men, Salabut and 
Bussi were in great peril, when the death of the pretender oppor- 
tunely put an end to the ciril war in the Deccan. The Mahrattas 
continued hostilities on their own account ; but their immense cav- 
alry could not stand against the musketry and artillery of a hand- 
ful of French and Indian regular troops. After several repulses, 
they treated ; and Salabut, the undisputed master of the Deccan, 
testified his gratitude to Bussi by conferring on the company, as 
a military fief, the investiture of five provinces as a guarantee 
of the pay of the auxiliary corps, which was greatly increased. 
These were the drears or circles of Condavir, Mustapha Nagar, 
Elora, Bajamundri, and Chicacole ; in a word, all the coast of 
Orissa, extending north-east of the Coromandel and the River 
Kistnah, from Medapilly to the famous pagoda of Juggernaut, 
almost to the entrance of Bengal. Masulipatam thus became 
really the capital of a French kingdom, separated from the 
Deccan by a chain of mountains easily defended. The revenue 
of the new territories of the company was fifteen millions. The 
Great Mogul confirmed every thing. The French ruled, directly 
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or indirectly, a fall third of India as to extent, and much more 
than a third as to wealth and population. Another step, and the 
Oreat Mogul would fall himself under our jurisdiction.^ 

Asia would have been ours, if, with Dupleix and Bussi in India, 
we had still had Louis XIY. and Colbert at Versailles, — if we had 
even had Law; but, instead of Louis XIY. and Colbert, we had 
Louis XY. and Pompadour, and the incapable revenue farmers 
that governed the Indian Company. As to the men of special 
talent in the ministry, Machault and Rouill^, they understood or 
would understand nothing but the wish of the King to maintain 
peace with England, and to keep silence at any price around the 
Parc-aux-Cerfs. The success of Dupleix, which dazzled France 
afar off, only caused the rulers disquietude and embarrassment : 
instead of reenforcements, they sent him exhortations to peace. 

While the French government was appalled at its good fortune, 
the company, then the government of England, finally en- 
l^htened with respect to its Indian afibirs, determined to arrest 
the progress of their rivals, and shook off their inertia to rekindle 
the war with vigor at the very nucleus of Dupleix's power in the 
Camatic. Mahomet Ali, the rival of Chunda Sahib, the nabob 
of the French, had kept Trichinopoly, where he had been shut in 
by Chunda Sahib. At the beginning of 1751, the English sent 
him a reenforcement : the French sent one also to Chunda Sahib. 
The English were defeated : nevertheless, they succeeded in sev- 
eral times re victualling Trichinopoly (February- July, 1751). 
Tliis place would have finally succumbed, had not a young man, 
who had recently been transferred from the bureaus of the English 
Company to the military service, suggested to his leaders to save 
the last asylum of Mahomet Ali by a diversion against Arcot, the 
chief town of the Camatic. This young man was Clive, the 
future rival and successful imitator of Dupleix ! The command 
of the expedition which he had counselled was given him. With 
a few hundred men, he seized Arcot without resistance. The in- 
habitants of these large Indian towns were accustomed to change 
masters like flocks of sheep (September, 1751). Clive defended 
his easy conquest with much energy against the troops despatched 
by Chunda Sahib and reenforced by a French detachment. Suc- 
cored by a corps of Mahrattas, he forced the Franco-Indians to 
raise the siege of Arcot, and defeated them twice; then joined the 



1 About ibis epoch, he loUcited of Madame Dapleix the hand of her yoangest 
daughter; the Bame who was promiaed to Biusi as the price of his rktMies. 
VOL.L 58 
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English commander-in-chief, Lawrence, to endeayor also to compel 
the raising of the prolonged siege of Trichinopoly. 

These first repulses had shaken the ascendency of Dupleix in 
the south of the peninsula. The Mysore, a new kingdom formed 
at the west of the Carnatic, and which was destined later to 
struggle with so much obstinacy against the English power, de- 
clared itself in favor of Mahomet Ali and the English : the rajah 
of Tanjore followed this example. Lawrence, reenforced by twen- 
ty-five thousand Lidians, was enabled, in his turn, to besiege the 
Franco-Indian corps which had besieged Trichinopoly, and which 
had withdrawn near by, to the two pagodas of Cheringam, an 
island of the River Cavery . A French detachment despatched from 
Fondicherry to the aid of Cheringam was henmied in by Glive 
with superior forces, and obliged to surrender (April, 1762). 
Nothing was left for the corps shut up in Cheringam to do but 
to cut their way with the sword to Fondicherry. Unfortunate- 
ly, the commander Law, the nephew of the famous comptrol- 
ler-general, was not a Bussi. Hesitating and irresolute, he suf- 
fered his troops to become discouraged in inaction, and the 
English. to bring siege artillery at their leisure from Devicotta. 
The nabob, Ghunda Sahib, deeming a disaster imminent, at- 
tempted to escape, and purchased the protection of one of the 
hostile chiefs, the commander of the Tanjorians. The Tanjorian 
received the money, and delivered up Chunda Sahib, who was 
slaughtered. Law, threatened with being captured by assault 
in his island, capitulated : the whole French corps remained pris- 
oners of war. 

The efiect of this news in France was deplorable. '^ We were 
right ! " was the cry of every jealous mediocrity, of every official 
coward. The government seemed happy at seeing its predictions 
justified concerning the instability of all this glory. The reaction 
extended to the company. France doubted whether she had not 
been duped by a romance of empire. The fatal coincidence of 
the trial of La Bourdonnais, — a trial of which the public by no 
means saw the full scope, and in which the principal culprit was 
the government, contributed to prejudice men against Dupleix.^ 



1 La Boardonnaifl, as we hare already said, exercised, from his acquittal to his 
death, a very unhappy influence on the company and the ministry. The correspond- 
ence of the brave D 'Auteuil, who was at once his brother-in-law and that of Ma- 
dame Dupleix, furnishes too many proofs of this. Some enlightened men, the Ex- 
Governor Dumas and others, had at first sustained Dupleix in the company ; but they 
had quitted it, and the company had fidlen into the worst possible hands. 
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The general opinion may be judged to a certain point from Vol- 
taire, who was not hostile to Dupleix, but who, if he fully compre- 
hended the importance of the relations with India in a scientific 
and philosophic point of view, understood absolutely nothing of it 
in a political point of view.* Public opinion, however, would 
inevitably have turned in his favor, had time been left it. 

Dupleix had not been shaken a moment by his reverses : he put 
into the field the few soldiers that remained to him, reenforced by 
the crews of the company's vessels, in order to save at any price 
the fortified town of Gingee, his most valuable conquest. A first 
English corps despatched against Gingee was defeated: the com- 
mander-in^hief, Lawrence, repulsed the French in his turn, but 
did not take Gingee. Diplomacy began again to serve Dupleix : 
he gained over anew the inhabitants of Mysore, to whom Mahomet 
Ali had promised, then refused, the cession of Trichinopoly. The 
Mahrattas in the pay of Mysore joined the French : Dupleix 
created another nabob, named Mortiz Ali ; advanced seven mil- 
lions, eitlier from his own funds or borrowed by him, to sustain the 
war; and, six months after the disaster to Law and Ghunda 
Sahib, the ofiensive was resumed, and the siege of Trichinopoly 
renewed. Lawrence returned to the succor of this place. He was 
defeated on the very Island of Cheringam, the scene of his recent 
successes : he retrieved his position by two considerable advan- 
tages, and in October, 1758, provisioned Trichinopoly for some 
months. Six hundred French and a corps of sepoys attempted 
to surprise the place, which they could no longer hope to reduce 
by famine : they carried the first line of outworks, but could not 
force the second, and were partially surrounded, and taken be- 
tween the doubt^ walls. 

The indomitable Dupleix was not discouraged ; but, to satisfy in 
some degree the ministry and the company, he opened conferences, 
in January, 1754, with Saunders, the Governor of Madras. Du- 
pleix desired peace only on advantageous conditions : the English 
did not desire it at all. Dupleix counted on Bussi: Saunders 
counted, we will not say on his government, but on the French 
government, which he rightly appreciated ! He was cognizant of 
the negotiations that had taken place between the two cabinets 
and the two conipanies since 1752. Dupleix refusing to rec- 
ognize Mahomet Ali as the nabob of the Carnatic, the parleys 
were broken off. Meanwhile, the Utile French army had again 

1 See SUde de Louis XV. c zziz. ; and Fragmeni* ma- I'Imk, impended to the ffi9- 
toire du Parlement de Paru, 
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taken the field before Trichinopoly. In the month of February, 
1754, a large provision train, escorted by the 61ite of the English 
troops, was captured, and all the escort destroyed. Bussi, hith- 
erto retained in the Deccan by the necessity of holding the great 
Mahratta chiefs in check, and of thwarting the intrigues of the 
English at the very court of the subahdar, was about to be in a 
position to interfere in the Gamatic. Glive, on the contrary, the 
most brilliant officer and the ablest politician that the English 
possessed in India, had set out, sick, for Europe* Every thing 
announced a brilliant turn of fortune. 

During this interval, some vessels of the company appeared in 
the roadstead of Pondicherry, bringing twelve hundred soldiers 
(August, 1754). It was more than would have been needed to 
complete the victory; but these vessels and soldiers were com- 
manded by one of the directors of the company, charged with full 
powers by the French government to conclude peace with the 
English. The first act of this commissioner was to apprise Dupleiz 
of his removal, and to take his place. The English cabinet had 
made the recall of Dupleix the absolute condition of peace ; and 
Louis XY. and his ministers had bowed their heads ! 

Dupleix expected this : he knew the hatred that had accumu- 
lated against him. The company had. insinuated to him the 
advice to ask for his recall: he had refused to do so, unless he were 
replaced by Bussi, the only man capable of taking up and finishing 
his work.^ He had labored for the glory of France much more 
than for his own glory ; and would have been resigned to obscurity 
and forgetfulness, provided that his idea triumphed in the name 
of another. He would have loved La Bourdonnais as he loved 
Bussi, had La Bourdonnais been willing to comyrehend and sec- 
ond his system. 

Instead of Bussi, a clerk by the name of Gh>deheu was given 
him as a provisional successor, — a man with no other talent than 
intrigue, and with no other system than peace at any price, and. a 
base envy of the great man. This personage, after climbing step 
by step to the rank of director of the company, had been for sev- 
eral years pursuing an organized plan of treachery against Du- 
pleix. It may be proved by his own confession in his manuscript 
journal, that he had systematically prevented the sending of 
troops enough to Dupleix to insure him the victory.' Dupleix, 

^ " There is no one to be seen greater than Bossi/' he wrote in France. — Saint- 
Priest, La Peru de I 'Inde aoua Louis XV. 

^Journal du voyage de M, Godeheu, p. 81 ; MSS. de la Bibi,, No. 6,990. 
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greater in misfortane than he had ever been in triumph, restrained 
his grief and resentment, and strove to awaken, by force of magna- 
nimity, some sentiments of honor and patriotism in this vile soul.^ 
Bussi, indignant and despairing, wished to abandon every thing, 
and to depart with him: he forced him to remain in the Deecan, 
then entreated Godeheu at least to stretch out his hand to seize 
Trichinopoly, ready to fall. Gk>deheu removed the brave and able 
officer whom Dupleix had proposed for the direction of the siege. 
The English then succeeded in introducing supplies, and the place 
was saved. Gk>deheu sequestrated the revenues designed to reim- 
burse the advances of Dupleix, which amounted to not less than 
thirteen millions. Dupleix embarked with his family for France. 
Two days after his departure, Godeheu signed a treaty with the 
English governor, Saunders, the basis of which had been fixed 
upon between the cabinets of Versailles and St. James (October 11, 
1754). It was stipulated that the two companies should be for- 
ever interdicted from interfering in the internal politics of Lidia ; 
that their agents should renounce all dignities, charges, or honors 
conferred by the princes of the country ; that all the places and 
territories occupied by the two companies should be restored to the 
Great Mogul, except the possessions which they had held before 
the War of the Garnatic, which left the English Devicotta ; that 
the possessions of the two companies should be put on a footing 
of perfect equality as to extent and revenue ; that the district of 
Masulipatam should be divided between the two companies ; that 
the French should renounce all territorial revenue (and conse- 
quently all political command) in the rest of the drears of Orissa; 
and that each of the two nations should have tliere only four or 
five &ctories. ^ 

The English ceded a few hamlets : France ceded an empire. 

There is no example in modem history of a nation having been 
betrayed to this point by its government ; it is the ideal of igno- 
miny : to find any thing like it, we must go back to those cowardly 
kings of the East, who precipitated themselves from the throne at 
the beck of the Boman proconsuls. 

France comprehended too late what she had lost. She dis- 
cerned tl\at the reverses, of which haste had been made to inform 

^ We hftTO in our handi two letters written in September, 1754, under the blow of 
the recall of Dnpleiz ; the one by Bossi, the other by one of the higher officers of the 
oonpnny. Nothing can be imagined more poignant as to the rain of French infln- 
ence in India, fidlen in a single daj, or more sublime as to the attitude and whole con- 
duct of Dupletz. — Duplels family papers, communicated by M. P. Maigiy. 
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her, had been on the point of being completely repaired. When 
Dupleix, and the heroic woman who had been the confidante and 
indispensable auxiliary of his designs, landed on the soil of France, 
a signal reaction broke forth in their &vor. ^^ My wife and I," 
wrote Dupleix, ^^ dare not appear in Lorient for the concourse of 
people that wish to see us and bless us.'' At all the relays between 
Lorient and Paris, the people flocked around them with marks of 
sympathy and admiration, as if to protest against the recall of the 
hero of India. The court felt the reaction of this national impulse. 
The comptroUer-^neral, S^chelles, the favorite, and the King, at 
first gave Dupleix and his wife so kind a reception, that they 
hoped for full justice. The illusion was speedily dispelled. No 
hope was realized ; no promise was kept. Misfortune nevermore 
ceased implacably to pursue Dupleix and his family. Madame 
Dupleix died at Paris in December, 1756. Her daughter, who 
had been affianced to Bussi, soon followed her to the grave (April, 
1759). Dupleix passed his last years in vainly seeking to recover 
his fortune and that of his friends, swallowed up in the costs of the 
war : his friends and relatives had devoted themselves with him. 
The company made them bankrupt likewise with the complicity 
of the government. An order from the Kingj that is, an impudent 
denial of justice, arrested the suit commenced by Dupleix against 
the company. He was compelled to obtain writs to stay the pro- 
ceedings of bis creditors, in order to avoid being dragged to pri- 
son ; and died November 11, 1763, after witnessing the fall of our 
colonies, and the humiliation of that France which he had dreamed 
of as so glorious. 

Modern France has not yet paid its debt to this illustrious vie* 
tim of the monarchy. Dupleix still awaits a monument from that 
country which he sought to endow with a world. History, at 
least, has finally done its duty by proclaiming him one of the 
greatest men and the best patriots ever possessed by France, — a 
man of the race of the Bichelieus^ and the Colberts. He was bom 
too late or too soon. He should have lived in 1660, or in 1792, 
— in an epoch of glorious organization, or in one of supreme dan- 
ger and supreme devotion.' 



1 Of the race of Richelieu by genius, bat purer in soul. 

s See, on the Indian affiurs, Il£€mmre pour le tieur DupUix, conirt la Campatpm da 
Tndes, Paris, 1759, 4to ; RtfutcOion dea fctUs imptUA au sieur Oodeheu par U sieur Du- 
pleix, ibid., 1764 ; Saint-Priest (who has examined, but without sufficient accuracy, manj 
manuscript documents), La Perte de I'lnde aous Louis XV, ; Barchou de Penhoen, 
Histoire de la Fondation de I * empire angfaU done Vlnde, t. L Ut. iv. ; and the Eng^h 
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At the very moment when all the interests and all the future 
of France in Asia were sacrificed to an impossible peace, hostilities 
were reopened in the other hemisphere, in the wilds of North 
America. 

Several questions had remained penduig, after the treaty of 
Aix-larChapelle, between France and England, — one, of inconsid- 
erable consequence, tlie partition of the Caribbean Isles (St. Lucia, 
Tobago, Dominica, and St. Vincent) ;' the other, far greater and 
of prime importance, the limits of Canada. It suffices to define this 
question to show that it was insoluble by diplomacy. It was not 
frontiers that were in dispute, but immense regions, — the empire 
of Northern America. The discussion dated back to the peace 
of Utrecht, which, in ceding Nova Scotia to the English, had not 
defined with precision the boundaries of this country. The Eng- 
lish claimed tliat Acadia, or Nova Scotia, comprised not only the 
peninsula of Nova Scotia, but all the region situated between this 
peninsula. New England, the southern bank of the St. Lawrence, 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; that is to say, the whole south of 
Canada. They claimed the right, besides, to extend far to the 
south of Hudson's Bay, towards the north of Canada, and to spread 
at pleasure, from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Carolina, in the great 
Valley of the Ohio, as far as the south of Lakes Erie and Ontario. 
The French maintained, on the contrary, that Nova Scotia did not 
even comprise all the peninsula, but only the southern part ; and 
that the whole course of the Oliio, which connected Canada with 
Louisiana, belonged to them, as well as the Mississippi, by virtue 
of the discoveries of Cavalier de la Salle. In short, the English 
wished to cut off communication between Canada and Louisiana, 
and to reduce Canada almost to nothing : the French wished to 
shut in the English colonists of the continent between Canada, the 
Appalachian or Alleghany Mountains, Louisiana, and the sea. 
With respect to Nova Scotia, the fact of possession was in favor 
of the French, who, after the peace of Utrecht, had only evacuated 
the peninsula, and had retained or founded numerous settle- 
ments between the St. Lawrence and the French Bay (or the Bay 
of Fundy), which separates Nova Scotia from Canada. It was evi- 
dent that Louis XIV. had only intended to cede the peninsula ; but 

hiBtorians, Orme (the comrade and historian of Cliye) ; Malcolm, Vie de Clive ; Colonel 
Wilkes. M. Pierre Margry has collect^ all the materials for a biography of Dupleix, 
which will be a final authority concerning the life of this great man. 

1 These islands, by ancient agreements, had been left to the Caribs, and declared 
neutral ; then France and England had begun to dispute them anew. The French 
had been settled at St. Lucia since the preceding oentuiy. 
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it was also evident that the point of right was the least thing in 
question here.^ 

The dispute was less between the two goyernments than between 
the two colonies. The English colony, or rather colonies, since, 
united in sentiments and interests, thej were separated adminis- 
tratively, were no longer simple adjuncts, receiving their impulse 
from the mother-country, but political bodies, having an existence 
of their own, and a very lively instinct of their destinies. The 
inequality of wealth and population between the English and the 
French colonies of North America was prodigious. The latter, 
although they were progressing, since the population of Canada 
had more than tripled from the Regency to 1759 (twenty-five 
thousand souls in 1721, fifty thousand in 1744, eighty-two thou- 
sand in 1759), amounted to little more than eighty thousand 
souls. Their exportation in 1753 did not exceed the value of 
one million seven hundred thousand francs : their importation, 
through what was sent by the government, amounted to five mil- 
lion two hundred thousand francs.' There was so little mechan- 
ical art among them, that they bought of their English neighbors 
part of the vessels with which to carry on their internal navigation. 
The English colonies had at least twelve thousand inhabitants. 
Their exports amounted to the value of thirty-seven millions, and 
their imports to that of twenty-four and a half milUons. 

The causes of this extreme inequality are not doubtful. We 
need not seek the explanation in the pretended maxim that the 
Firench have no genius for colonization^ or in other analogous 
commonplaces. This inequality of growth pertained much less to 
the genius of the two nations than to the opposite system of the 
two governments. ^^ We cannot too often repeat to France, who 
is seeking to-day to spread her race, language, and institutions in 
Africa, what ruined her colonial system in the New World, where 
she should have predominated. The lack of association in the 
mother-country for the encouragement of agricultural immigni- 
tion, ... the absence of liberty, and the passion for arms difiused 
among the colonists, — such were the principal causes through 
which Canada languished."' France should not disdain this ad- 

1 See Gameau, Histoire du Canada^ Quebec, 1846, t XL pasnm; VieprivA de Louii 
XV, 1. 1, p. 362. 

s We quote the figures of M. Garnean : M. Dussieax, however, estimates the expor- 
tation of peltries for 1754 at three millions. — See L. I>ns8ienz, Le Canada torn la 
domination franpaise, p. 54, Svo, Paris, 1855. 

* Gameau, BUtoire du Canada, t. II. p. 175. Concerning the comparative statistics 
of the French and English colonies, ibid,, t IIL p. 6. 
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vice, given from the other hemisphere by a child of that Canada 
which has remained French at heai't after a century of foreign 
dominion. 

In the English colonies, political and religious liberty mani- 
fested themselves from the beginning. The most varied elements 
accumulated, or were brought into juxtaposition. The aristocratic 
Anglican gentlemen of Virginia and the Garolinas, transformed 
later by the philosophical and republican influence of Locke ;^ the 
austere and democratic Puritans of New England ; the peaceable 
and tolerant Quakers of Pennsylvania, — all varieties of opinion, 
all categories of English society, were represented in the New 
World. All whose interests or ideas clashed with those about 
them, all who were poor and courageous, crossed the sea without 
obstacle.' Among these different aggregations and legislations, 
each one found his place ; even foreigners, Dutch, French, Swedes, 
and Germans. It was a universal asylum. The degrees of politi- 
cal liberty varied. Some colonies administered themselves ; oth- 
ers had governors appointed by tiie King, or by the original landed 
proprietors, — a kind of feudal suzerains. Everywhere, however, 
popular assemblies participated in the power, and in the framing 
of the laws ; everywhere the democratic spirit, enlightened by the 
progress of philosophy and tolerance, took the lead. A new Eng- 
land was formed there in an inverse direction to the old one ; 
that is to say, the political elements that had been conquered or 
repressed in the old England of the seventeenth century were 
victorious without conflict in the America of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This new England redoubled the native energy of its ra'je 
by the substitutioii of the spirit of equality and rationalism for 
hereditary respect for existing institutions. A powerful agricul- 
tural and commercial activity signalized this youthful society. 

The French colonies, on the contrary, seemed destined to be 
eternally in leading-strings, through political and religious des- 
potism. The New World was chained by the laws and customs 
of the Old. The double arbitrariness of the governor and the in- 
tendant was tempered by the influence of the monks, instead of by 
popular representation : the development of human activity was 
everywhere fettered. There was not even the unity of absolute 

1 Locke wu comnuBsioned in 1673, by Lord Shaftesbury, to draw up the laws of 
Sooth Carolina. Hib legislation was not enduring ; bnt liifl spirit profoundly imbned 
America. 

* The Stuarts had attempted for a moment to oppose it, and it had cost Charles L 
dear. It is well known that an order of this King retained Cromwell and Hampden, 
when abont to embark to America in 1638. 
TOL. I. * 64 
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power : for the military or civil authority and the monastic 
influence were always at variance. The Jesuits subordinated the 
rest of the clergy, treated the colonial administrators as perse- 
ciUor% of religion^ when they did not deliver up every thing to 
them without control ; and showed themselves at once admirable 
in their missions among the savages,^ and insupportable at the 
centre of the colony, — a contrast which cannot astonish us. They 
knew how to have every thing, even sairUSj to use the expression 
of Chesterfield, who had studied them so well. Their able leaders 
sent the saints to tlie post of danger, the politicians to tliat of 
intrigue. 

To crown all these abuses, the governor, intendant, magistrates, 
and priests carried on commerce, and discouraged the merchants 
by a leonine rivalry: the Jesuits went so far as to engage in 
smuggling.* Orderly and civilized liberty, the regular develop- 
ment of minds and things, was therefore impossible : the Canadian 
fled to uncivilized nature ; adventurous spirits, in which the colo- 
ny abounded, took refuge in the independence of the forest ; the 
colonist lived like the savage, and often with him. Hence came 
thB,t passion far arms which the historian of Canada represents as 
fatal to the colony. The Canadian was neither an agriculturist 
nor a merchant, but a soldier-hunter, who cultivated only just 
enough for his needs, and who knew no other commerce than the 
vagrant traffic in peltries. 

Louisiana, save the difference of climate, was in a condition anal- 
ogous to Canada. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, a 
great number of Huguenots had taken refuge in the English colo- 
nies. The love of France still lived in their hearts ; and, towards 
the close of the reign of Louis XIY ., they entreated the aged King 
to permit them to settle in Louisiana. Louis refused. They re- 
newed their prayer to the Regent : the Regent had not the courage 
to consent. They remained English despite themselves: their 
children were destined one day to take a glorious part in the enfran- 
chisement of America.' How many times since the days of Ad- 
miral Coligni had the project of opening the French colonial 

1 With reseiratioDs and exceptions, of coarse. 

> Gameau, HiaUnre du Canada, t. II. p. 533. 

s « Of nine chairmen of the ancient Congress that conducted the United States 
through the Revolntionary War, three were descended from French Protestant refu- 
gees ; namely, Henry Laurens of South Carolina, the celebrated John Jay of New 
York, and Elias Boudinot of New Jersey." — Gameau, t. II. p. 181. On the impo]> 
tance of the Huguenot element in English America, at New York and elsewhere, see 
Ch. Weiss, Hist, des RifiufiA prxftestants, 1. 11. 
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system to religious liberty been proposed, and how many times 
rejected by the monarchy! What would a free Prance have 
become in the New World ? None can tell ; but there is reason 
to believe that this was a great misfortune to France, and to 
America jtself, the genius of which might have been modified and 
completed by a powerful French element. It is certain that the 
result has condemned the colonial system of political and religious 
absolutism, and has proved that great colonies are incompatible 
with the military regime and the rule of monks. 

Of two rival systems of colonization, constituted as we have just 
described, one was evidently destined in the end to destroy the 
other. One thing alone had prevented this catastrophe from tak- 
ing place ten times over during the century : that same passion 
for arms which fettered the growth of Canada had saved its life. 
The heroic tendencies of the French nature had expanded with 
marvellous energy in the adventurous life led by the colonists ; and 
their martial superiority over their laborious neighbors had per- 
mitted them to resist forces which seemed destined to swallow 
them up. Among them, there were as many soldiers as there 
were men able to bear arms. They had the valor of the bucca- 
neers without their cruelty. 

Less warlike in habits, but not less enduring, and endowed with 
indomitable perseverance, the English continually resumed their 
plan of invasion, so many times defeated by the Canadian sword. 
The restitution of Louisburg to France by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle had thrown them into consternation; and peace was 
scarcely signed, when they already used all their efforts to induce 
the English government to begin the war anew. " There is no 
repose for our thirteen colonies," wrote Benjamin Franklin, " so 
long as the French are masters of Canada."^ This speech of the 
most illustrious man that the English colonies then possessed ex- 
pressed the general feeling of the Ajiglo-Americans. It is not 
certain, indeed, that, under this idea so hostile to France, there 
was not already another idea unfavorable to England, and that 
Franklin and many other colonists did not even then discern, at 
least as one of the possibilities of the future, the independence of 
America behind the conquest of Canada. Far-sighted minds had 
predicted among us, as early as 1711, that, if Canada were wrested 
from France, the English colonists, once rid of these warlike 
neighbors, would not be long in separating from their mother- 

^ BaxM-Marboift, Bittoire de la Lomtiane^ p. 139. 
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country. In 1788, the Marquis d'Argenson had repeated this 
prediction in his Memoirs. 

The projects of the Anglo-Americans were pursued with unity 
and decision. Adroit efforts were made with some success to 
break the bonds of that sympathy, or at least that preference, 
which attracted the majority of the savages to the French, and 
won formidable auxiliaries for the latter. The English offered the 
redskins the bait of a more advantageous, more extended, and 
freer trade. At the same time, the English posts were moved 
forward on all sides. In 1749, a company, formed in the mother- 
country and the colonies, procured a grant of six hundred thou- 
sand acres in the Valley of the Ohio, the Beautiful Biver^ as it was 
called by the French : other projectors of colonial settlements set 
about advancing from Nova Scotia towards the southern bank of 
the St. Lawrence, and from Hudson's Bay towards the north of 
Canada. The French governor, La Galissonidre, prevented the 
English from quitting the Nova-Scotian peninsula, and drew upon 
the Canadian territory, at the north of the Bay of Fimdy, a part of 
the Nova-Scotians of French extraction who bad not quitted their 
country after the cession in 1713, and who had succeeded hitherto 
in evading the oath of allegiance to the King of England, and the 
obligation to preserve neutrality in time of war. He held his 
ground also on the Ohio, whence he expelled the English traders: 
he had taken possession of the country, as early as 1748, by plant- 
ing stakes at the principal points of this vast and verdant wilder- 
ness. He erected forts to support the formal taking of possession, 
and requested the Governor of Pennsylvania to keep his colonists 
on the east of the mountains. La Gralissonidre was recalled dur- 
ing the interval : on his return, he did all in his power to enlighten 
the government concerning the dangers of Canada, and the means 
of defence to be employed ; and urged the ministers to send ten 
thousand French farm laborers as speedily as possible to people 
the shores of the lakes and the upper part of the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi, in order to secure the colony against the dearth 
that threatened it as soon as the war broke out. The cabinet of 
Versailles did not send a peasant, while the English cabinet sent 
nearly four thousand new colonists to found Halifax in Nova 
Scotia.^ 

I On erery thing that regards Canada, see Gamean, t. n. jxtmrn. Advice was not 
lacking : the aged Marshal de Noailles presented excellent memorials to the King on 
the means of despatching military colonists gradoall/, and without noise, to Canada. — 
See M4m. de NoaiOn. 
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Here, as in India, the cabinet of Versailles had no other idea 
than that of peace, and negotiated instead of preparing to fight. 
It had urged, then entreated, the English government to proceed 
to the formation of the mixed commission that was to regulate the 
questions which remained pending. England made no haste, and 
consented only with an ill grace. Memorials were exchanged, then 
conferences were opened from September, 1750. They were as 
numerous as useless. We have already set forth the respective 
pretensions. They difiered so widely, that it was impossible to 
agree. The French cabinet was not treading here on new and 
unknown ground as in Hindostan ; it dared not sacrifice the iiitei^ 
ests of France with the same cowardice ; established precedents, 
rights, or pretensions, authenticated by diplomatic tradition, and 
even French possessions of long standing, in point of fact, were 
here in question. It would have ceded much : it dared not cede 
every thing. The evident intention of a rupture, which England 
suffered to transpire, rendered the conduct of the government of 
Louis XV. still more shameful. When this wretched cabinet 
sacrificed India, it could no longer doubt that it would speedily 
have war with the English in America ;^ but it had relapsed into 
the absurd illusion of the neutrality of India, as in the times of La 
Bourdonnais : the result was destined to be absolutely the same. 

Hostilities were well-nigh suspended in Nova Scotia, where the 
parties held each other in check in the isthmus that separates the 
peninsula from the dependencies of Canada ; but the contest had 
commenced on the Ohio. Both sides had sent troops and built 
forts, or rather palisaded retreats, towards the south of the Great 
Lakes and the Ohio. The French arrested the English merchants, 
seized several trading-posts, captured a fort from their rivals, and 
built another, which they called Fort Duquesne, — the name of a 
new governor of Canada, the grand-nephew of the illustrious ad- 
miral. Fort Duquesne, situated between the Ohio and the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, was designed to serve as a barrier against the 
Anglo-Americans who might descend from Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. The French commander of the Ohio, informed of the 
approach of an Ajiglo-American detachment, commissioned an 
officer named Villiers de Jumonville, at the head of thirty men, 
to reconnoitre this troop, and summon it to evacuate the French 
territory. Jumonville was unable to fulfil his commission : one 

1 Aa eariy as May 15, 1752, he had ordered the Governor of Canada to repel by force 
ihe encroadimentB of the English, if it was necessary, — an order which the Canadi- 
ans had anticipated three years before. 
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morning he was surprised and suddenly assailed by the English, 
reenforced by a baud of Indians. According to the French ac- 
counts, he raised a flag of truce, and even began to read his sum- 
mons, which did not arrest the fire. The Anglo-American officer 
affirmed, on the other hand, that he had no knowledge of any 
attempt to parley. This officer, then very young, and recently 
appointed colonel of a regiment of Virginia militia, was Geobge 
Washington. It cannot be admitted that the man who bore this 
name would have rendered himself guilty of a criminal violation 
of the laws of nations and of humanity ; but the disorder of tiie 
attack, and the lack of discipline of the militia, may explain every 
thing. However this may be, Jumonville was killed with nine of 
his companions, and the rest were taken prisoners (May 18, 1754). 

A cry of rage broke forth among the French troops on the 
Ohio. The commander-in-chief committed the task of vengeance 
to the brother himself of the victim, M. de Villiers, who marched 
against Washington with six hundred Canadians and a hundred 
Indians of the French party. Washington, who had about four 
hundred men, had just built a palisaded fort on an affluent of the 
Ohio, — the Monongahela, above Fort Duquesne. He was driven 
back into his intrenchments, and, after a sanguinary struggle 
that lasted a whole day, was obliged to capitulate on terms very 
humiliating to his soldiers (July 8). In the capitulation signed by 
the two commanders. Captain Villiers declares, that, commissioned 
to avenge ^^ the cLssassinatian of a French officer, the bearer of a 
summons, and his escort, he is pleased to grant pardon to all the 
English that are in the fort."^ The English abandoned their 
fort and artillery, gave hostages as a guarantee of the restitution 
of the French prisoners, and quitted the disputed territory. 

While these events were transpiring on the Ohio, the governors 
and delegates of the English colonies had assembled at Albany, in 
the Colony of New York, to concert operations and to concentrate 
the resources of the different colonies, hitherto administratively 
isolated from each other. The alliance with the six small Iro- 
quois nations that dwelt between the Lakes and New England was 
renewed ; and a plan of federal union between the thirteen colo- 

^ The original capitulation is in the archives of the marine, with various docnments 
concerning the catastrophe of Jumonville. We owe the communication of this as 
well as of many other mannscript documents on Canadian affiurs to the kindness of 
M. Pierre Biargry, who has long heen preparing important publications concerning 
the history of the French colonies of North America. — See also a letter from Washing- 
ton of May 29, 1754, ap. Vie de WashinffUm, by M. Guizot, t. IQ. p. 1 ; and Gameau, 
HiBUnre du Canada, U Ul. pp. 53S^540. 
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nies was adopted on the proposition of Dr. Franklin, the delegate 
from the assembly of Pennsylyania. A president appointed by 
the crown, and a grand council chosen by the colonial assemblies, 
were to form the government of the confederation. The idea of 
the Pennsylvania philosopher was at once premature and incom- 
plete. The American Union was not to be founded under the 
"liuspices of constitutional monarchy. The British government 
rejected a plan which would have rendered the colonies too 
powerful towards the mother-country ; and the colonial assemblies 
feared, on their side, to put themselves under the jurisdiction of a 
central administration. The English cabinet preferred carrying 
on the war with its soldiers and generals, and demanding of the 
colonies nothing but auxiliaries and money. 

England hastened her preparations while continuing to amuse 
the cabinet of Versailles. New memorials were exchanged in 
the first months of 1755. England appeared for a moment to 
relax a little. The French cabinet then proposed the reciprocal 
evacuation of all the country situated between the Ohio and the 
Alleghany range. This was a great step backwards. The commu- 
nication between Louisiana and Canada was reduced to the right 
bank of the Ohio, and full security was granted to the EDglish 
frontiers. The English did not deign to take it into consideration, 
and demanded besides the destruction of the French settlements 
on the right of the Ohio as far as the Wabash ; that of the forts of 
Niagara and Lake Champlain ; the neutrality of the lakes ; the 
cession of all the territory fronting the Nova-Scotian peninsula 
for twenty miles inland ; and the evacuation and neutrality of all 
the rest of the country south of the St. Lawrence (March 7, 
1755). The English government systematically proposed impos- 
sible conditions : it believed itself sure of taking Canada in two 
campaigns, and desired war, as the cabinet of Versailles desired 
peace, almost at any price. 

England was already in a position to act. The people eagerly 
responded to the appeal of the government. The towns and 
corporations offered bounties to all who would enlist to serve on 
sea or land : a lottery, from which the ministry expected 
£1,000,000, yielded nearly £4,000,000. As early as January, 
1755, a squadron set sail from Ireland to convey to Virginia,Gen- 
eral Braddock, charged with the execution of a plan of operations 
devised by the Duke of Cumberland for the conquest of Canada. 
The vanquished of Fontenoy and the victor of Culloden was the 
most ardent promoter of the war. The cabinet of Versailles at 
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last determined, in its turn, to permit the departure of a squad- 
ron, in April, for the St. Lawrence, with a new governor of 
Canada, M. de Yaudreuil, and a general officer, M. de Dieskan, 
together with three thousand soldiers. The French fleet was an- 
ticipated by a second English squadron under the command of 
Admiral Boscawen. The French government demanded explana- 
tions: the ministers of Gteorge II., the Duke of Newcastle (Pet- 
ham), Lord Granville, and Henry Fox, replied that " the English 
certainly would not begin."* They did begin, and they were 
ordered to do so. Boscawen posted himself near the south-east pro- 
montory of Newfoundland in order to attack the French squad- 
ron on its way. The main body of the squadron passed under 
cover of a dense fog ; but two sliips of sixty-four guns, one of 
which was only partially armed, carrying five hundred troops, 
fell among the English : they were treacherously surrounded, and 
captured after a warm resistance (June 8, 1755). At this signal, 
English privateers were let loose oh all the seas. A third and 
fourth squadron sailed from the British ports to intercept the 
French ships : before the close of the year, three hundred of our 
trading-vessels, valued at thirty millions, had been carried into 
the ports of England, and six thousand of our sailors were lan- 
guishing in harsh captivity, or saw themselves forced, by want 
and ill-treatment, to serve against their country. Although the 
English had more than once been guilty of disloyal surprises on 
the seas, the civilized world had never yet seen a violation of the 
law of nations comparable to this gigantic piracy.' 

Meanwhile Canada was attacked simultaneously at four points 
by fifteen thousand men, to whom it could only oppose less than 
seven thousand (two thousand eight hundred regular troops and 
four thousand militia), without including the garrison of Louis- 
burg. The system of die aggressors had been foreseen, and the 
defence well planned : it rested, at the south-east, on Fort Du- 
quesne ; at the north-east, on the forts of the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia ; at the centre, on Fort Niagara, which commanded the out- 
let between Lakes Erie and Ontario, and on the abrupt gorges of 
Lake George, — a position which covered Lake Ghamplain and the 
roads to Montreal and Quebec, at the same time that it threat- 
ened the Valley of the Hudson and the road to New York. Un- 

1 FlaBsaiii Hist, de la Diplamatie franfoUe, t VI. p. 84 ; Qarnean, Hist, du Canada, 
t n. p. 550. 

< Sainte-Croix, HuA, de la PuUeanee navale de I'AngUierre, t IL p. 247 ; Vteprivie 
de Louie XV, t. ni. — See in the documents the list of the TeaielB captured. 
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fortunately, the inadequacy of the forces had not permitted all 
the points to be sufficiently manned. On the side of Nova Scotia, 
where a population of from fifteen to eighteen thousand souls, of 
French extraction, asked for nothing but arms to uxpel the 
foreigners, not only was it impossible to assume an offensive 
which would have had decisive results with respect to the safety 
of Canada, but even to maintain the defensive. Two thousand 
Anglo-American militia from Boston landed on the shores of the 
Bay of Fandy, June 1, and, reenforced by three hundred soldiers, 
took the forts of the isthmus and the coast of the main land, 
sacked the settlements, and forced the Nova-Scotians that had 
recently emigrated from the peninsula to take refuge in the inte- 
rior of Canada or on the islands of the Gulf. Nearly half the 
Nova-Scotian population (about seven thousand souls) had re- 
mained in the peninsula, on English territory ; but their sympa- 
thies were not doubtful. The English pursued a barbarous course 
towards these poor creatures : they deported them in a body, and 
dispersed them through their colonies. This fertile coast re* 
mained ruined and depopulated until new English colonists filled 
up the void left by the ancient inhabitants. 

The English were less successful in the rest of their operations. 
Their commander-m-chief, Braddock, had marched from Virginia 
on Fort Duquesne at the head of twenty-three hundred men, 
besides the Indian auxiliaries: he knew that the French had 
only a handful of soldiers on the Ohio, and pushed forward with 
such precipitation and confidence as to leave in the rear a thou- 
sand men witli the heavy baggage. He was ignorant that the 
French had succeeded in rallying to their cause a pait of their 
old friends, the red-skins. July 9, the Anglo-Americans were sur- 
prised in the forests of the Monongahela by two hundred and 
fifty Franco-Canadians and six himdred savages from Fort Du- 
quesne. The English corps, crowded together in a defile and rid- 
dled with bullets by almost inyisible enemies, was overpowered. 
General Braddock remained on the battle-field with two thirds of 
his men. His reserve corps, which was a few leagues in the 
rear, abandoned baggage and guns, and fled to Pennsylvania, 
leaving the English frontiers a prey to the ravages of the Cana- 
dians and the red-skins. An order from the English cabinet to 
treat the inhabitants of Canada like those of Nova Scotia, and to 
deport them from their country, was found among the papers of 
General Braddock ! 

The contest had not been less sanguinary in the direction of 
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Lake George^ — a central point from which a decisive success of the 
English would have led them to the heart of Canada. Three thou- 
sand five hundred Anglo-Americans had set out from the Colony 
of New York, with a few Iroquois auxiliaries, to seize tlie defiles 
of this lake, and to attack Crown Point, on Lake Champlain. 
They established an intrenched camp at the head of Iii^e (George. 
The French assumed the offensive. They had three thousand 
men at this point, including the Indians of their party. Their 
general, Dieskau made the same mistake as Braddock, and left half 
of his little army at a distance. The English commander, John- 
son, on his side, had divided his forces into several detachments. 
Twelve hundred English and Iroquois attempted to surprise the 
French on the march. They were themselves surprised, utterly 
defeated, itnd pursued to the camp of Johnson, which Dieskau 
undertook to enter after them, sword in hand. He lost the vic- 
tory by seeking to complete it. Fart of his men, worn out by their 
first conflict, had not followed him ; and he fell with only seven or 
eight hundred men on fifteen hundred fresh troops, well in- 
trenched, and well supplied with artillery. He was wounded and 
taken, and his troops were driven back in disorder (September 8). 
This repulse had not the same results as that of General Brad- 
dock: the French rallied, and maintained themselves on Lake 
George. The English were forced to be content with keeping 
their intrenched camp. 

Another body of the enemy, of two thousand men, which was 
to have besieged Niagara, did not even attempt the enterprise, and 
contented itself with reenforcing the position occupied by the Eng- 
lish at Oswego, at the south of Lake Ontario. 

The plan of the English against Canada had, therefore, failed at 
three of the four points attacked. Instead of a rapid invasion, a 
long and infuriated war was thenceforth in question, and a com- 
paratively trifling assistance from France would have rendered 
success impossible.^ 

At the news of the piracies committed by the English, the 
French government had finally recalled its ambassador from Lon- 
don, and had ordered Dunkirk to be fortified on the side of the 
sea, the usual signal of a rupture : nevertheless, the cabinet of 
St. James having prescribed the sequestration of the captured 
ships, which seemed to admit the contingency of a restitution, it 
was still weak enough to send back an English frigate captured 

iQarnoaa, t. m. liv. iv. c. i.; Vie de WathingUm, by M. OuTOt, t III. p. U; 
Siunte-Croix, PuiaBanee lutvale de I'Anglderre, t IL p. 2140. 
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8etbh-Yxab8' War. — The French Nayy aroused. Naral "Victory of Mahon, and 
Conquest of Biinorca. Defeat of the English in America. Opportmiity to repair 
the Abandonment of India. Fatal Diversion. Madame de Pompadour, gained 
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Anstria. Conflict between Austria, France, Russia, and Saxonj, on the one 
hand, and England, Prussia, and the House of Brunswick, on the other. Crimi- 
nal Attempt of Damiens. Fall of Machanlt and the Count d'Argenson. Insig- 
nificance and Obscuritj of the Ministers of France. Ministry of Pitt in England. 
The French in Germany. Victory of Hastenbeck. The Anglo-Hanoverians 
capitulate at Kloster-Zeven, then violate the Capitulation. Rout of Rosbach. 
Military Superiority of the Prussians, and Disoiganixation of the French Army. 
Exploits and Genius of Frederick II. He is saved by the Intrigues of the Court 
of Russia. Heroic Defence and Success of the Canadians under Montcalm. Defeat 
ofCrefeld. Loss of Louisburg and Senegal. Loss of Chandemagore. Snooessea, 
Mistakes, and Reverses of Lally in India. Loss of the Deccan. Final Ruin of 
the Plans of Dupleix and Bnssi. Ravages of the English on the Coast of France. 
They are defeated at Saint-Cas. Accession of Choiseul, Prime Minister, in feet, 
under Madame de Pompadour. Projected Descent on England. Maritime Dis- 
asters of Lagos and Croisic. The Navy demoralized like the Army. Loss of 
Guadeloupe. Defeat and Death of Montcalm. Loss of Quebec. Last Efforts of 
the Canadians, abandoned by the Mother-country. Last Victoiy before Que- 
bec. The Canadians, hemmed in by Three Armies, capitulate at Montreal. Ad- 
mirable Defence of Frederick II. against the Austro-Russians. Ruinous and 
Inglorious War in Westphalia and Hesse. Financial Distress. Unsuccessful 
Attempts of Silhouette. Suspension of Payments. Violation of the Public De- 
posits. Loss of Pondicherry and all French India. Trial and Punishment of 
Lally. Useless Negotiations with England. Pitt refuses Peace. Loss of 
Belle-Isle. Family Compact between the Bourbons of France and Spain. Retire- 
ment of Pitt. Patriotic Gifts in France for the Revival of the Navy. Frederick 
n. on the Point of being overpowered. Death of the Czarina Elisabeth. The 
Czar Peter m. goes over to Prussia. He is dethroned by his Wife, and assassi- 
nated in Prison. Accession of Catharine II. She resumes Neutrality. Loss of 
Martinique. Invasion of Portugal by the Franco-Spaniards. Peace of Paris 
between France, Spain, and England. Peace of Hubertsburg between Austria, 
Prussia, and Saxony. France cedes Canada, Louisburg, and Senegal to Eng- 
land, restores Minorca to her, and dismantles Dunkirk anew. France recovers 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Gorte, Belle-Isle, and Pondicheny. Spain cedes Fhm- 
da to the English. France cedes Louisiana to Spain. 

1756-1763. 



The conflict, scarcely retarded a few montlis by so much cow- 
ardice aiid folly, had therefore arrived. 
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The inequality of the naval forces was enormous. The French 
navy, wholly ruined in 1748, had been revived, but in a ratio 
wholly disproportioned to the formidable masses accumulated in 
the ports of England. The English had one hundred ships of the 
-line of from fifty to one hundred and twenty guns, sixteen of 
which were three-deckers of from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty guns, and seventy-four frigates of from thirty-two to forty- 
six guns. Their dockyards and arsenals were in tixe best condi- 
tion : ours were destitute of ship-timber, masts, rigging, and even 
artillery. We had only sixty ships of the line and thirty-one 
frigates. Of the sixty ships, three were not in service, eight were 
undergoing repairs, four were unfinished on the stocks : of the 
other forty-five, the greater part needed refitting before putting to 
sea.' Even this number was due only to the fact that Machault, 
transferred to the marine in 1754, had caused fifteen ships to be 
rapidly built or finished within a year. Machault, so criminally 
complaisant or so unenlightened with respect to the afiairs of 
India, aroused liimself in the presence of necessity, and showed 
much decision and vigor. A great number of new vessels were put 
on the stocks ; extraordinary efforts were made to procure sup- 
plies; premiums were offered to privateers; and considerable 
armaments at Brest and Havre, and numerous troops assembled 
in our ports of the Channel, made the English fear a descent, 
either on their coasts, or in Jersey or Guernsey. A general 
panic attested that England, so warljke on the ocean, was still 
far from being so on its own territory. The English people reas- 
sured themselves, as in the times of the invasion of Charles Edward, 
by calling in foreign mercenaries, — Hanoverians and Hessians. 
George H. had concluded a subsidy treaty the year before with the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, who had promised to sell him twelve 
thousand soldiers in case of need. The princes of Hesse, those de- 
scendants of heroes, were no longer any thing but tralSckers in 
human flesh. 

These threats of a descent on England misled the enemy with 
respect to the true projects of the French government, advised, it 
is said, by the aged Noailles. As early as the beginning of the 
year, small squadrons set sail from Brest for America : one went 
to defend the Lesser Antilles, where a French frigate of thirty- 
four guns took an English frigate of fifty-six guns ; another posted 
itself in the waters of St. Domingo ; and a third conveyed to 
Canada a new general, Montcalm, to replace Dieskau, with a feeble 

I Sainto-Croiz, 1 11. pp. 249, 490 ; Vie privA de Lom* XV. t. m. p. 384. 
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reenforcement of fifteen hundred soldiers. Twelye ships of the line 
remained at Brest. April 10, twelre other ships, commanded by 
La Galissonidre, the Ex-GoTernor of Canada, set sail from Toulon, 
escorting one hundred and fifty transports, laden with twelve 
thousand men, under the command of the Marshal de Richelieu. 
The expedition made a descent, on the 17th, on the Island of 
Minorca. 

The point of attack was well chosen : it was impossible to deal 
England a more sensible blow than to capture from her this post, 
from which she threatened Toulon, and commanded the western 
basin of the Mediterranean. Port Mahon was a much more for- 
midable ofifensive position than Gibraltar itself. The choice of the 
maritime leader was not less worthy of praise : La Galissoniere was 
our best sailor. Public opinion did not accord the same welcome to 
the name of the general. The procurer of the Eang, the model se- 
ducer, more depraved in proportion as he grew older, no longer 
obtained from the public the indulgence and species of favor that 
he had owed too long to his brilliant vices. Despite the renown 
which Voltaire, bound by long habit to this deplorable friendship, 
had given to his exploits at Fontenoy and G^noa, little faith was 
had in his political and military talents. The result, however, did 
not confirm the apprehensions excited by his name. 

The French, having made a descent on the western coast of 
Minorca, first seized Giudadela, April 18 ; then moved on Mahon, 
the capital of the island. The English evacuated Mahon, and con- 
centrated themselves in Fort St. Philip, an immense citadel com- 
manding the entrance of the arm of the sea which forms Port 
Mahon. They did not resolve in tune to destroy the village of St. 
Philip, situated under the fort ; and the occupation of this hamlet 
by the French facilitated the approaches, which would have been 
very long and bloody, had it been necessary to cut the trenches, 
without cover, in the solid rock. The English government bad 
suffered itself to be surprised. An arrogant confidence in 1755, 
then an exaggerated fear since the threats of a descent, had pre- 
vented it from wintering a squadron in the Mediterranean and 
reenforcing the garrison of Mahon. Though the citadel was strong 
and well-provisioned, the garrison was scanty : there were only 
twenty-five hundred men to defend this vast extent of fortifica- 
tions. When a squadron of assistance at last appeared. May 19, 
in the waters of Minorca, the French cannon had already effected 
a breach in the outworks more than a week before. 

On the encounter between the two squadrons was about to 
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depend the fate of the siege. The English fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Byng, was somewhat superior to the French fleet: it 
numbered thirteen ships, one of which was very large, against 
twelve. It opened the attack May 20, having the wind in 
'its favor. The French vanguard, which first closed in with it, 
was considerably injured. The enemy, however, did not seek to 
profit by this : his aim was to cut off and overpower the rear- 
guard in order to advance to the strand of Fort St. Philip. La 
Oalissonidre comprehended his adversary's intention, and closed 
his line so firmly, that it was impossible for the English to break 
through. The cannonade was not to their advantage : the artil- 
lery of the French navy had the same superiority over theirs in 
firing that their infantry had over ours. Their manoeuvres were 
foiled ; and three of their vessels were leaking, and ready to sink. 
Admiral Byng, judging that a more prolonged contest might end 
in the destruction of his fleet, effected his retreat. La Galisso- 
ni^re, arrested by contrary winds, and faithful to the instructions 
which commanded him to subordinate every thing to the success 
of the siege, was unwilling to leave Port Mahon, and suffered the 
enemy to regain Gibraltar. 

It was already a glorious success to have victoriously sustained 
a collision with the English on their own element. The land forces, 
seized with generous emulation, redoubled their ardor in the 
prosecution of the siege. The garrison of Fort St. Philip, how- 
ever, was not discouraged: it hoped that the English fleet would 
return ; and was reassured by viewing its deep fosses, its rocks 
hewn in bastions, its ground undermined, and ready to swallow 
up the assailants. The siege-works were very laborious, and 
Bichelieu had at first directed them unskilfully. Conscious, 
nevertheless, that his reputation, his fortune, his all, were at stake, 
he made great efforts to apply himself to the siege, and to sustain 
the soldiers. Demoralization beginning to make its way into the 
camp, and the soldiery indulging too freely in the Spanish wines, 
Bichelieu, instead of punishing them, issued an order, at the insti- 
gation of some of the corps commanders, that ^^ any one who 
became intoxicated should not have the honor of entering the 
trenches." The idea was a happy one, and all ceased drinking. 

Success by the regular process of engineering, nevertheless, 
seemed still very remote. Richelieu risked a general assault. 
This was very rash : it was relying greatly on the French soldiers, 
the first in the world in this sort of warfare ! From six to seven 
weeks of battering had scarcely made an impression on the blocks 
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of rock that formed the outworks of the place ; the fosses were 
not filled up ; the walls were standing. During the night of June 
27-28, while a large detachment in barks strove to force the en- 
trance of the port, four columns threw themselves into the dry 
fosse. The cannon and musketry swept away the first ranks ; the 
mines blew up the bottom of the fosse with those who were cross- 
ing it ; crowds followed in the place of the dead and wounded to 
avenge them. The ladders were several inches too short : officers 
and soldiers climbed on each other's shoulders, planted bayonets 
in the interstices of the stones, and reached the top of the ram- 
part ! At daybreak, the English saw witli stupefaction the assail- 
ants masters of three of the forts. Although the body of the place 
was intact, the governor determined to capitulate the same day.^ 

The French could scarcely believe in their conquest, on seeing 
themselves in the midst of all these formidable works, which they 
could never have scaled in cold blood, by daylight, and without 
enemies. There was a true intoxication at Paris and throughout 
France : we had at last worthily replied to the insults of England. 
Richelieu owed to the valor of our grenadiers a rehabilitation more 
brilliant than lasting. The true hero of the expedition. La Galis- 
sonidre, did not enjoy the gratitude of his fellow-countrymen. A 
prey to an incurable disease, his strength of character had sus- 
tained him to the end of the enterprise : he succumbed on his 
return, and died on the way to Paris. His loss was not repaired.' 

The joy of France was in proportion to the fury of the English. 
They had thought that it was only necessary for them to seize 
their prey, and they saw one of their most precious possessions 
wrested from them. The popular exasperation was frightful. A 
victim was needed. The terrified ministers delivered up Admiral 
Byng, guilty, perhaps, of not having done all that he could, but 
less guilty in his weakness than they themselves in their negli- 
gence. A great suit was commenced against the unhappy admi- 
ral, which implicated also the (Governor of Gibraltar. 

During the siege of Fort St. Philip, the two crowns had at length 
exchanged declarations of war, very superfluous, and valuable 

^ Memoirea rdatifs H I 'expedition de Mtaorque, appended to the Correspondance dm 
mar^dud de Bkhdiea, 1. 11. p. 41, ef uq.; Sainte-Croix, t II. pp. 252, 444; SmoUett, 
continnatioii of Hnme, b. zzt. ; Mim, dt /SocAam^eoti, 1. 1, p. 76 ; Fie jinadSiiis I/mu 
XV. t m. p. 75. 

s His humanity equalled his braTery and his ability as an administrator. He had 
been the first to set the noble example, which was followed by the BongainriUes, the 
Cooks, and other illvstrions mariners, of propagating in his Toyages the vegetables 
and oseful animals of Europe in the islands of the Pacific Ocean. — See L. Gu^rin, 
Hist, maritime de Fnme$, t. £1. p. 311. 
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only as manifestoes addressed to Europe. England had com* 
menced May 17 : France had replied Juno 16. 

Botli sides waited anxiously for news from Canada, which might 
bring some compensation to the English. The Anglo-American 
colonies had made numerous levies : the mother-country had sent 
a general and new troops. More than twenty thousand men threat- 
ened Canada, which had scarcely half as many for its defence, 
the Island of Cape Breton included. The English were simul- 
taneously to attack Lake George, Niagara, and Fort Duquesne, 
besides making a diversion against the heart of Canada itself. The 
French succeeded in securing the neutrality of the Iroquois, the 
masters of the intermediate country ; and, in the month of March, 
a French party captured a post on the frontier of New York, in 
which the English had accumulated a large quantity of supplies. 
This loss retarded them greatly. In the beginning qt July, their 
squadron, in turn, captured a French ship of fifty-six guns, which 
was carrying a reenforcement to the garrison of Louisburg. This 
advantage was not followed up. The French general, Montcalm, 
suddenly took the ofiensive, embarked on Lake Ontario, and made 
a descent in front of the English post of Oswego, which conunanded 
the southern shore of the lake, and which was the pivot of the 
enemy's operations. The three forts of Oswego, defended by 
eighteen hundred men against three thousand, were forced to 
capitulate at the expiration of four days, almost in sight of twq 
thousand soldiers that were advancing to succor them (August 
14). The garrison was taken, with seven brigs-of-war, two hun* 
dred transports, more than a hundred and twenty pieces of artillery, 
and a great quantity of munitions. The French destroyed the 
forts, to the lively satisfaction of the Iroquois, the original pos« 
sessors of the country. 

The aggressive campaign of the English had utterly failed, and 
they were forced to guarantee themselves, if not from a regular 
attack, at least from the devastating incursions of our Canadian 
himters and the red-skins, who penetrated to the heart of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. The brilliant expedition of Oswego had 
extricated Canada from a very critical position. A bad harvest, 
and the breaking-out of the small-^pox, which assumed a character 
of extreme malignity, had diffused such distress, that it would 
have been impossible to have succeeded in provisioning the garri- 
sons of the frontier posts, had it not been for the supplies captured 
from the English. The great numbers of the unfortunate immi- 
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grants from Nova Scotia redoubled the penury. Canada, wholly 
victorious as it was, was therefore in more need than ever of aid 
from the mother-country. 

In short, the issue of the campaign in America, as in the Medi- 
terranean, was as fortunate as unexpected to France. French 
diplomacy had obtained other successes in Europe, which the mili- 
tary successes corroborated. For instance, Holland had appeared 
at first, according to a too deeply rooted custom, to incline to 
England : the States-General, interrogated by the French ambassa- 
dor concerning their intentions, had entreated Louis XY., 'through 
consideration for them, not to extend the war to the shores of Eng- 
land and Ireland ;" and the English ambassador had, at the same 
time, claimed the aid of six thousand men, due from the United 
Provinces by virtue of treaties. The French government replied 
to the States, that it should regard as an enemy any one who might 
attempt to prevent it from employing whatever means it chose 
for its defence ; and added that the English, being the aggressors, 
had no right to claim the benefit of defensive treaties (February- 
March, 1756). The stadtholder, William IV., had died in 1751 ; 
and his wife, the daughter of George II., was administering in the 
name of her son, William V., under the title of governess. The 
old republican party, headed by the grand-pensionary of Holland, 
loudly proclaimed itself in favor of peace. The principal towns, 
«eeing the English lay claim to auxiliary troops, and the French 
content themselves with neutrality, sided with the republicans and 
the French ; and George II. judged it prudent to abandon his de- 
mand, for fear of exciting a revolution fatal to his daughter and 
grandson. 

France recompensed the Dutch by some commercial advantages: 
England punished them by arbitrary seizures of their ships ; then, 
in consequence of the complaints called forth by these acts of vio- 
lence, she declared '^ all the ports of France in a state of blockade, 
and all vessels bound for these ports subject to seizure as lawful 
prizes" (August, 1756). The principle of ^ fictiHaus blockade 
was the overthrow of all maritime rights, of all neutral rights : 
it was enunciating the code of piracy after having so fully prac- 
tised it. Such a system was calculated to turn against England 
the good wishes and perhaps the arms of every nation that had a 
navy. As early as July, even before the declaration of the ficti- 
tious blockade^ and on the mere rumor of the acts of violence com- 
mitted by the English against the Dutch, the two Scandinavian 
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powers had signed a defensive alliance to insure respect to the 
rights of neutrals, and reparation for the damage done to their 
navigation.^ 

France responded to the proclamation of the fictitious blockade 
by new progress in the Mediterranean. The eternal Corsican 
insurrection had commenced anew against the Genoese, this time 
under the direction of the heroic Pascal Paoli. Genoa greatly 
desired pecuniary assistance from France. The French govern- 
ment, which knew that the English had not lost sight of Corsica, 
but were fomenting the insurrection, obliged the Gtenoese to ac- 
cept assistance of another kind, and granted them a subsidy of 
one million two hundred thousand francs a year, only on condition 
that an indefinite number of French troops were received into the 
citadels of Galvi, Saint-Fiorenzo, and Ajaccio, for the whole dura- 
tion of the existing war (August 4, 1756). The French returned 
to Corsica, November 1, 1756 ; and France thus found herself mis- 
tress, through Toulon, Corsica, and Minorca, of the whole western 
basin of the Mediterranean. 

There was something miraculous in having been able thus to 
regain the superiority in a contest for which so little preparation 
had been made, and which had been so badly begun. Providence 
did not weary of extending a hand to us. In this generous and 
forgetful nation, the government, that had fallen so low, might yet 
have retrieved itself, as was attested by the moral effect produced 
by the conquest of Minorca. The point in question, therefore, 
was to labor to unite all the maritime nations against the tjrrants 
of the seas ; to do every thing, above all, to draw Spain into the 
conflict; and, whatever might be the success of this, to concentrate 
all the resources of France against England. Tlie battle of Mahou, 
and the whole campaign, had shown what the French marine 
might again become on two conditions : namely, that our princi- 
pal financial resources were devoted to it ; and that the malevolent 
spirit of the ofiicers of noble birth, who had been promoted from 
the marine guards, was repressed by severe examples. Brave and 
well instructed, but imbued with the most insane and culpable 
prejudices, they disdained the important duty of protecting the 
merchant-shipping; and some among them carried their ill-will 
towards officers who had risen from harbor commands, and who 
were not required to furnish proofs of nobility like the marine 

> Flassan, t. VI. p. 65 ; Vfenck, t. m. p. 148. The trne motiTe of the Engliah 
had been to depriye the Dutch of the enormoos profits of neutrality, and to prevent 
them from Nvv>«»«T^g the fiicton of the colonies and of French commerce. 
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guards, as far as treason. Au iron hand was needed to stifle 
these germs of discord and disorder ; but Machault was not, per- 
haps, incapable of this part. It was still possible, by applying our 
efforts exclusively to France, to regain the fortune that had been 
allowed to escape in India, and to dispute the empire of the seas 
and of America. 

Precisely the contrary was done. We are about to behold an 
example of madness, of imbecile treason towards one's self, — a 
parallel to which scarcely exists in history. 

The great interest of France was to maintain peace on the con- 
tinent in order to have her hands free on the sea. The English 
government, on its side, appeared to seek for nothing else, in its 
continental alliances, than auxiliary troops and an eventual pro- 
tection for Hanover. It was with this aim that it had just renewed 
its treaties with Russia, and had obtained the promise from the lat- 
ter of the assistance of fifty-five thousand men if Hanover were at- 
tacked (September 80, 1765). It was only necessary, therefore, 
not to carry the war into Germany. No one was in a position to 
attack France on the continent. Unfortunately, another power 
thought it to its interest to rekindle the fire in Europe ; namely, 
Austria. The obstinate Maria Theresa was still bent upon ven- 
geance against the King of Prussia. Irritated at having been con- 
strained to peace by England and Holland in 1748, and not less 
wounded by the dominion, wholly in conformity with the treaties, 
but very iniquitous at bottom, exercised by the maritime powers 
over the Austrian Netherlands,^ she was greatly disgusted with 
those heretical traders, whose cdliance had, nevertheless, been the 
foundation of her safety. Since 1748, she had lent her ear to a bold 
and able counsellor, who urged her to change the whole system 
of European relations. The Count von Kaunitz, still young, was 
what the Marshal de Richelieu imagined himself to be, — a pro- 
found politician under the frivolous exterior of a man of fashion. As 
early as the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, Kaunitz had opened a 
correspondence with Madame de Pompadour, and had induced the 
Empress to authorize him to insinuate to the French plenipoten- 
tiary that it would be easy to effect a thorough reconciliation be- 
tween the Houses of Bourbon and Austria; and that Austria 
would willingly cede Flanders and Brabant, if France would aid 
her to retake Silesia. Louis XY. was then too weary of war ; 

1 The Dutch held military occupation of them, and, in accordance with England, 
■hut them out from the sea, and rendered commerce and manufactures almost impos- 
sible. 
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and these seductive offers were not welcomed. Maria Theresa 
was not discouraged. She renewed her overtures at different times 
to the diplomatic agents from France to Vienna ; then, in 1751, 
she charged Kaunitz with the French embassy. The insinuating 
ambassador had little difficulty in gaining the good graces of Mad- 
ame de Pompadour, who bore ill-will to the enemy of Maria The- 
resa, the King of Prussia, for some satirical speeches on her and 
her royal lover. Frederick had an author's self-love in suffering 
none of his bofMnots to be lost ; and the caustic wit did great harm 
in him to the politician. Madame de Pompadour had, besides, 
another reason for inclining towards Maria Theresa ; namely, that 
the Prince do Conti, who had suggested to the King a secret 
diplomacy, closed to the favorite aa to the ministers, was opposed 
to Austria. The enterprise of Kaunitz was nevertheless prema- 
ture. Madame de Pompadour had not yet meddled with the 
foreign policy. At the first mention of it, she found so much op- 
position among the ministers, — among her own creatures, — that 
she dared not speak of it to the King. Kaunitz departed in 1753 
to take the head of the Austrian cabinet, and was replaced at 
Versailles by the Count von Stahremberg, commissioned to pursue 
the same idea, and to await an opportunity. 

Stahremberg thought the opportunity come when news was 
received of the aggressions of the English against the French ma- 
rine. He formally offered the Austrian alliance to the cabinet of 
Versailles. A contradictory offer was made at. the same time by 
the Prussian ambassador, Knyphausen. Frederick II. proposed to 
France to unite with him against England and Austria; the 
French invading Belgium, and the Prussians Bohemia. This im- 
portant question was propounded before the council. The Count 
d'Argenson supported the propositions of the King of Prussia, and 
maintained, that in the reciprocal disposition of Frederick and Ma- 
ria Theresa, a continental war being inevitable, the Prussian alli- 
ance was worth more than the Austrian. The maintenance of all 
our diplomatic traditions, and the personal superiority of Fred- 
erick over the Austrian generals, left no room for hesitation. He 
would have been right, had war been inevitable ; but it was not 
so, at least not immediately, as was demonstrated by Machault, 
who protested against any offensive alliance on the continent. 
This discussion was at the bottom nothing but the continuation 
of the rivalry between the ministers of war and the marine, each 
one advocating the kind of warfare which would give him the pre- 
ponderance ; but Machault defended the public interest in defend- 
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ing the interest of his ambition. The King wavered. The Prince de 
Conti exerted a weighty influence on him in one direction : Mad- 
ame de Pompadour acted as yet only with a certain timidity in 
the opposite one. Machault prevailed at first, but only partially : 
that is, an offensive alliance, both with Austria against Prussia, and 
with Prussia against Austria, was averted, but without renoun- 
cing the idea of carrying the war into Hanover, the invasion of 
which, it was said, would induce King George to capitulate con- 
cerning the maritime interests. It was knowing England very 
little to entertain such a hope. The alliance of Frederick was 
therefore accepted, but with the proviso that he should second 
France against England in Hanover, while France did not pledge 
herself to unite with him against Austria. This was treating him 
like a candoUiere in our pay. It was radically absurd. If a great 
continental war was not desired, Hanover should liave been let 
alone. Here, as almost everywhere, nothing could have been 
worse than half-way measures. 

Austrian perseverance did not belie itself. Before the end of 
the summer of 1755, Stahremberg returned to the charge, and an- 
nounced that his court had refused to England the auxiliary 
troops which she claimed by virtue of treaties. This fact produced 
a lively impression. About the same time, the pious and chaste 
Maria Theresa wrote with her own hand to the mistress of Louis 
XY., calling her my cousin^ and loading her with flatteries. We 
can measure by the effort imposed on herself by the proud daugh- 
ter of the Hapsburgs the depth and violence of her resentmept 
against Frederick. Madame de Pompadour's head was completely 
turned ; and she devoted herself unreservedly to her friend^ who 
indemnified her so gloriously for the contempt of the ELing of 
Prussia. Maria Tlieresa had hesitated which to address of the two 
great influences that disputed the King, — the Prince de Gonti or 
the Marchioness. Kaunitz had turned the scale. 

Madame de Pompadour found it much easier than she had 
hoped to broach the affiiir to the King, if not to conclude it. Louis 
had not only with respect to Frederick the jealousy of a petty and 
conceited mind against genius, but the hatred of the bigot against 
the infidel. The idea of a great Catholic alliance singularly flat- 
tered him, and readily efiaced from his mind the plans of the 
Prince de Gonti, which he had seemed to adopt through convic- 
tion. To quit that system of heretical alliance founded by Riche- 
lieu, and to overthrow the Protestant party represented by Eng- 
land and Prussia, appeared to him a work capable of redeeming 
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all his sins, past and future. Louis XIV., at least, had not re- 
voked the Edict of Nantes until after his conversion; but Louis 
XV. invented for himself another code of morals. He was per- 
suaded that a King who sustained the cause of the Church could 
not be damned for his private sins. He dreamed of a religious 
war ttom the recesses of the Parc-aux-Cerfs ! ^ 

Louis commissioned, not one of his ministers, but an inti- 
mate confidant of Madame de Pompadour, to confer secretly with 
the Austrian ambassador. This was the Abb6 de Bemis, an ele- 
gant and facile wit, who had attained to high posts through well- 
turned verses and boudoir successes, and who, after at first opposing 
through good sense the Austrian inclination of his protectress, 
served this inclination through complaisance and ambition. The 
policy of Europe was discussed between Bemis, Stahremberg, and 
Madame de Pompadour, in a pleasure-house of the Marchioness, 
called Babiole^ (the Bauble) ; a name well chosen for the scene of 
this intrigue, where the vanity of a courtezan disposed of the fate 
of Europe ! (September 22, 1765.) 

Contrary to her custom, Austria acted frankly. Stahremberg 
gave at once the ultimatum of his sovereign. It was a vast and dar- 
ing plan. Europe was to be reconstructed. Austria was to recover 
the Duchy of Parma, and to cede Belgium in exchange to the In- 
fant, Don Philip, with the exception of the town of Mons, which 
was ceded to France. Luxemburg, the CHbraUar of Belgium^ was 
to be dismantled. The crown of Poland (conformably to the plan 
of the Marquis d'Argenson) was to be rendered hereditary in the 
House of Saxony, while maintaining the Polish liberties in all 
other respects. Austria was to recover Silesia. Pomerania was 
to be restored to Sweden. Austria was forever to renounce the 
English alliance. France, having a first-class power for an ally, 
would no longer find it necessary to exhaust her finances to keep 
petty States, covetous and insecure auxiliaries, in her pay ; and 
would have nothing more to fear on the continent. France, 



1 Saint-Priest, Etudes hiatoriqius sur le dix-kuitietne slide ; Dela Destruction des Jesuites, 
from the papers of the Duke de Choisenl ; Dados, Mem, secrets^ &p. CoUeci. Midiaud 
ef Poujcdat, 3d series, t. X. p. 635. Dnclos, the intimate friend of the Cardinal de 
Bernis, and historiographer of France, was well acquainted with all this negotiation. 
Sonlarie, Mimoires de Richelieu^ t. IX. p. 70. 

* Bahiole was situated helow the beautiful residence of Madame de Pompadour, on the 
eminence of Belleme. The Cardinal de Brienne, the minister of Louis XVI., confirms 
Dnclos' testimony concerning every thing with respect to Bemis. — See his Notice sur 
Bents, iqypended to the Mmoires of Madame dn Hansset 
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Austria, and Spain, leagued together, would dictate the law to 
Europe. 

Bernis, dismayed at the responsibility that weighed upon him, 
himself entreated the Eling to communicate these specious and 
dangerous propositions to the council. The whole council was 
not convoked : the Count d'Argenson was excluded, as the parti- 
san of Prussia, with other ministers of State (October, 1755). 
Expurgated as it was, the council recoiled before this diplomatic 
revolution. Machault had not changed his opinion, and the King 
relapsed into indecision before the objections of the ministers. A 
dilatory answer was made : then Bernis, returning to his first senti- 
ments, caused a simple treaty of guarantee between France, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, for their European possessions, to be sent to the 
Empress as a counter plan, the existing war being excepted from 
the defensive project. France was to remain free to act against 
Hanover. An ambassador was sent to Frederick to induce him to 
accede to this plan. 

This was very good, but as far as possible from the views of 
Maria Theresa. She was greatly dissatisfied ; but she was deter- 
mined not to be rebufied. She suffered herself, it is said, to be 
persuaded by degrees not to reject this compact, at least as a 
starting-point : she saw in it a guarantee against a Franco-Prus- 
sian attack, and was sure that Frederick would furnish her some 
pretext for breaking off the engagement concerning him. Duclos 
asserts that an order was about to be given to Stahremberg to 
sign the agreement, when important news effected a fatal change 
in every thing. 

Tlie King of England, abandoned by Austria, had understood 
the necessity of forgetting his resentment against his nephew of 
Prussia, who had formerly accused him of deservifig the gdOeys} 
George 11. had proposed to Frederick, through the medium of the 
Duke of Brunswick, a defensive compact for the peace of Germany, 
or, in other terms, for the protection of Hanover. Frederick 
found himself in great perplexity. He had been imable to obtain 
the offensive alliance of France against Austria, an alliance which 
would have given him fine opportunities. If he accepted the propo- 
sitions of the cabinet of Versailles, he rendered himself its instru- 
ment against Hanover, gained nothing thereby, and risked having 
Austria and Russia on his hands: by accepting the offers of 
England, there was a chance that the French would forbear to 

1 See ante, p. 313. Frederick, by way of oompensation, in his History of the Seyea* 
Tears' War, gravely eulogizes Ihe heroic virtues of his nnde. 
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attack Hanover ; and, in any case, he believed himself guaranteed 
against Russia, which, allied to England, would not attack the 
ally of the latter ; and, Russia becoming friendly, Austria would not 
probably dare to seek a quarrel with him. He did not doubt that 
Russia, between her two allies, Austria and England, would pre- 
fer the one that paid. He decided : January 19, 1756, the Prus- 
sian agent at London signed a defensive treaty with the ministers 
of Greorge U., as the Elector of Hanover, against " any foreign 
power that might introduce troops into Germany."' Frederick did 
not seek to make this engagement a secret to France, and pro- 
tested against all idea of hostility. He only wished, he said, to 
preserve Germany from war.* 

Frederick spoke the truth ; but Louis XY. was as much 
offended at his defection as if the Elector of Brandenburg had 
been the rebellious vassal of the King of France. This degraded soul 
blended two contradictory vices, — pride and cowardly thought- 
lessness. Tlie court of Vienna seized the occasion. It declared 
that the projected treaty presented by France was no longer pos- 
sible, and demanded a defensive compact against the King of 
Prussia. The King and Madame do Pompadour no longer thought 
this sufficient, and, in their warlike ardor, desired an offensive 
alliance! Bemis moderated them, and, commissioned by the 
King to draw up the conditions, persuaded him, this time, to con- 
sult the whole council. D'Argenson and Machault again dis- 
puted the ground, inch by inch, in the council : they succumbed, 
and the fatal treaty of Versailles was signed May 1, 1756. 

It consisted of two separate agreements: Ist, The Empress- 
Queen pledged herself to neutrality in the existing differences be- 
tween France and England ; 2d, The Empress-Queen and the King 
of France guaranteed to each other their possessions in Europe, 
and promised a mutual aid of twenty-four thousand men against 
all aggressors. The existing war against England was excepted 
by Austria : France claimed no exception, not even in the event 
of war between Austria and Turkey ; an exception which England 
had been wise enough to make in her treaties with Austria. This 

1 Wenck, Codfx Juris gentittm, t. III. p. 84. It is expressly stipulated that Germany 
alone is in qnestion, and not the Anstrian Netherlands. 

s M. Capefigne, in his yolume on Madame de Pompadonr, cites an ofiensiTe compact 
of Frederick with England against France, as having rendered necessary the Anstrian 
alliance of 1756. The treaty from which he gives an extract is not, as he affirms, that 
of January, 1756, but an agreement of January 11, 1757, the effect and not the cause 
of the deplorable treaty of France with Austria. — See Garden, Hitt. des TraiiA depaix, 
t. IV. p. 30. 
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omission, if not repaired, was the annihilation of all our policj 
and all our influence in the Levant. As to the immediate 
meaning of the treaty, it consisted in this : that Austria only 
pledged herself not to assist England against France, and that 
France pledged herself to assist Austria with twenty-four thousand 
men against Prussia, in case of need. By secret articles, how- 
ever, the pledge of assistance became reciprocal, if, by occasion of 
the existing war, other powers than England should attack the 
European possessions either of France or Austria. It was agreed 
to invite the Emperor, as the Orand Duke of Tuscany, the Kings 
of Spain and Naples, and the Duke of Parma, to accede to the 
treaty. The parties were to act in concert in all contingencies 
not foreseen at Aix-la-Chapelle, especially " concerning whatever 
regarded the repose of Italy." This pledged France much farther: 
in the idea of Austria, however, it was only a first step. The na- 
tional and traditional policy of France, which had been for the first 
time systematically overthrown by the Cardinal Dubois, and which 
the Chauvelins, the D'Argensons, and the Contis, had sought to 
revive, was about to be blindly subverted a second time by 
Madame de Pompadour, and with consequences far more dis- 
astrous.* 

Tlie Prince de Conti, without whose knowledge the whole nego- 
tiation had been conducted, understood that his system was at an 
end,^ and that the treaty of Versailles, rigorously tenable in the 
existmg terms, would be only a starting-point. He returned to 
the King's hands the superintendence of the secret correspond- 
ence, and ceased all participation in public afiairs. The fruit 
of ten years of labor was utterly lost just as Turkey and Sweden 
had been won over to the true French policy, and our influence had 
regained the ascendency in the Polish diets. The secret diplo- 
macy did not disappear with the man who had organized it : these 
mysterious proceedings were too well suited to the distrustful 
and dissimulating mind of Louis XY. ; and, strange to say, this 
secrecy, which seemed fitted to cover nothing but contemptible 
intrigues, continued to shelter honorable designs. The two Brog- 
lies, uncle and nephew, succeeded to Conti's views as to his of- 
fice ; but their intentions were as powerless as his. Louis XY., 
fully warned by enlightened and sincere agents, bears the respon- 

1 See the treaty in Wenck, t. in. p. 141 ; and Garden, Hist, des traiUs de paix, t 
lY. p. 19 ; Frederick II., Hist, de la guerre de SqA Am, 1. 1, c. iii. ; Ck>ze, Hiat, de la 
maiwm d'Autriche, c- ex. 

s 8ee«M.«, p 408; and S^gor, PoUiique del 'Europe, 1. 1, p. 61. 
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siblity before history of having done wrong, or suffered it to be 
done, with full knowledge of the case. 

The treaty of Versailles was not long in bearing its first-fruits. 
Austria, sure of France, had labored with the same success to 
win Russia. Frederick had been mistaken in his calculations. 
Austria, too poor to offer subsidies and to keep Russia in her pay, 
was rich enough to buy the Russian ministers ; and Maria Theresa 
employed a still more effective weapon. Frederick had not spared 
the Czarina any more than Louis XY. and his mistress ; and the 
court of Vienna had caused the sarcasms which he had let fall 
concerning the numerous amours of her Muscovite Majesty to 
reach the ears of Elizabeth. The Prussian monarch, however, 
should have been silent on the point of morals. The Czarina was 
incensed to such a degree, that the mere fact of an alliance between 
England and Prussia sufficed to make her break off her engage- 
ments with England. She concluded a secret treaty with Austria 
and Saxony for the partition of Prussia. The biting tongue of 
Frederick had also alienated Saxony from him by offending the 
Count de Briihl, the favorite of Augustus III. Never had a 
greater war more paltry motives. The treaty against Prussia was 
only contingent in the event that Frederick should give rise to 
hostilities ; but the court of Vienna relied on finding means to 
transform this contingency into fact. 

The treaty of France and Austria had been rendered public. 
Frederick detected the secret of the other compact by corrupt- 
ing a clerk of the cabinet of Saxony. It was now evident to 
him that Austrian diplomacy would attain its ends, and precipi- 
tate upon him in the coming spring, under some pretext, a for- 
midable coalition. He examined the situation with a firm glance. 
His enemies were not ready. Austria alone, which had greatly 
improved its finances and military status since 1748, and which 
had already more than sixty thousand soldiers assembled in Bo- 
hemia, was able to take the field. Russia would not be in a con- 
dition to act before the spring of 1757. Saxony, ruled by frivo- 
lous luxury and improvidence, needed six months at least to put 
itself on a war-footing. Frederick, on his side, was ready. The 
population of his States had more than doubled since his accession, 
thanks to his conquests and to the improvements which Prussia 
owed to him ; ^ his finances were in a good condition ; his army 



^ Frederick had enootxnged agricnlture and manafactnres, reformed the laws by a 
code designed to throw light upon and abridge legal proceedings, and, above all. 
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was complete, and improved, as to tactics, by the exercises of a 
laborious peace.^ He judged, that, with the extreme inequality of 
the forces, he had but a single chance of safety ; namely, to be the 
first to strike, to choose the theatre of war, and to reduce the 
resources of his enemies as much as possible by the vigor of his j 

first blows. He did not hesitate as to the point of attack: it 
could be nowhere but Saxony, the strategical and geographical 
centre of Germany, which would cover Brandenbui^, and open Bo- 
hemia. He began by plainly demanding of Maria Theresa the 
assurance that he would not be attacked by her or her allies that | 

year or the year following. The Empress-Queen refused to give ' 

this promise. On the negative answer of Vienna, Frederick en- 
tered Saxony with more than sixty thousand Prussians: Field- I 
Marshal Schwerin entered Bohemia by the way of Eoniggratz with 
thirty thousand more (the end of August). 

The Elector-King, Augustus HI., threw himself into the in- { 

trenched camp at Pima, between Dresden and the frontier of Bo- 
hemia, with about seventeen thousand men, who composed, at that 
moment, his whole army. This camp was a kind of great natural 
fortress, more than thirty miles in circumference, surrounded by the ^ 

Elbe, ledges of rocks, and marshy ravines. Frederick, the master 
of Dresden without striking a blow, ordered forty thousand troops 
to besiege the camp of Pima, and with the rest of his forces 
marched into Bohemia to meet Field-Marshal Braun, who was ad- 
vancing at the head of the principal Austrian army corps to liberate 
the Saxons : another Austrian corps confronted Schwerin. Frede- 
rick, greatly inferior in numbers, attacked Braun, October 1, at 
Lobositz, forced him back beyond the Eger, and commissioned 
one of his lieutenants to hold him in check ; then hastened to re- 
join the army that was besieging Pima. Braun, nevertheless, 
effected an entrance into Saxony with a strong detachment by the 
right bank of the Elbe. The Saxons issued from the camp of 
Pirna, and endeavored to cut their way to the Austrians ; but their 
leaders were ^o little acquainted with their own country, that 
they strayed into defiles where the Prussians took them as if in 
a snare. Fifteen thousand men laid down their arms, and were 

reformed the extreme corraption of the Prussian magistracy. — See Hist, de la guerre 
de Sept AnSf 1. 1, ch. i. 

1 He had nearly one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers to a population of fire 
million souls ; a proportion which would gire more than a million soldiers to France 
at the present day. The low price of commodities, and the extreme economy of the 
Prussian government, alone can explain bow this little State lived and prospered 
under so enormoos a burden. 
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incorporated into the Prussian army, according to the hazardous 
custom of Frederick (October 18). No other terms were granted 
to King Augustus than liberty to retire to Poland, where he 
obtained no assistance from the Polish Diet, which was unwilling 
to interfere in the war of Germany. The Austrians withdrew, 
and Frederick took up his winter-quarters on the confines of Sax- 
ony and Bohemia.^ 

At the moment when Frederick gloriously opened the conti- 
nental war, a change, very happy for him and very threatening to 
France, was effected in England.. 

Hitherto, England had found an insufficient instrument for her 
ambition and hatreds in her government. Public opinion, both 
in the mother-country and in the colonies, seconded by a very in- 
fluential prince of the blood, the Duke of Oumberland, had 
determined on the war ; but the ministry had not known how to 
direct it. The same contrast as in France, although in a less 
degree, was manifested between the government and the nation. 
Effeminacy, tameness, and careless selfishness, were found every- 
where in the administration, even among the leaders of the army 
and the fleet. Of the two brothers Pelham, the heads of the ca- 
binet in 1748, the more capable, Henry, was dead ; and the other, 
the Duke of Newcastle, as well as the rest of the members of the 
ministry, were inferior to the nation and the situation. 

But England had means, in which France was lacking, to im- 
pose her men and her wishes on the government. The man whom 
she needed she possessed and recognized : it was the orator whose 
thundering eloquence had formerly overthrown Walpole, and who 
had since ruled the parliament, and had been many times on the 
verge of the power which the personal antipathy of George II. 
had not permitted him fully to seize. The King was at last con- 
strained to yield to the torrent of public opinion, and to submit 
to the tribune whose exclusive patriotism had so often rudely 
shocked the German tastes of the House of Hanover. William 
Pitt received, or rather took forcible possession of, the ministry in 
October, 1766. 

Between Walpole and Pitt there seemed the distance of centu- 
ries. These two men appeared to belong to different worlds. It 
was the civism of the antique republics after parliamentary corrup- 
tion. No one in modern ages has as yet, to such a degree, resem- 
bled antiquity both in form and in substance ; not, however, entire 

^ Frederick II.', Hisl. de la guerre de Sept Atu, t, I. ch. iv. — See, concerning this 
campaig;D, the criticisms of Napoleon, in his M/maires, t. VIL p. 161, 2d edition. 
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antiquity, not philosophical antiquity, but political antiquity. Vir- 
tue, in William Pitt, was not the philosophical virtue of Epictetus 
and Aristides any more than Christian virtue. He would not have 
been called the Just. His was the virtue of the Roman conquer- 
ors, — devotion to his country ; the greatness of his country pur- 
sued by all means, without reservation either of the rights of for- 
eigners or of those of humanity. Bbspes hostis ! The famous 
saying that is attributed to him, whether authentic or not, clear- 
ly sums up his idea : " If we were just to the French, we should 
not exist thirty years longer."* 

He had seen the maritime and colonial uprising of the French 
nation, and had comprehended, that, if France should join to her 
indestructible continental resources the preponderance in Amer- 
ica and India, England would relapse into the rank of second- 
rate powers. He hated France as the Romans hated Carthage, 
and his accession was the signal for war to the death. 

The conflict between a government directed by such a man and 
the government of Louis XV. was, in reality, the conflict between 
an aristocratic republic and an absolute monarchy ; and the latter 
government is much weaker and less persevering than the other, 
even when it is not in its decline. The conflict had already as- 
sumed the same character at the close of the reign of Louis XFV., 
and the Great King had succumbed. Where Cyrus had failed, what 
could Sardanapalus do ? William Pitt before Louis XV. was a 
Roman consul before an efieminate monarch of the East ! 

Under this iron hand, England changed aspect in a few months. 
Pitt had blushed for his country at the shameful terror expressed 
by the English nation as soon as it thought itself menaced in its 
island by a few thousand soldiers. He wished to inure England 
to war, both against the danger and the fear of a descent : by 
the institution of a militia, he restored arms to this people, who 
had forgotten their use. A handful of half-savage insurgents had 
lately been near subjugating England, who had avenged herself 
on them with the ferocity of ofiended pride : by reparative meas- 
ures, William Pitt reconciled to his government the renmants of 
the Scotch Highlanders, and sent two or three thousand of these 
intrepid men to swell the Anglo-American forces opposed to Can- 
ada. Squadrons were sent out in all directions. Parliament 
voted an appropriation for fifty-five thousand men for the naval 
service, and for nearly fifty thousand for the land service, and 

1 RaiQal, Hist. phUtmophique des deux Indes, t IV. liv. ii. 
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granted a tax of £8,000,000 for the year 1767. Tlie civil and 
military posts were expurgated with inflexible rigor. A bloody 
example was made, to place the leaders of the English armies be- 
tween victory and death. Admiral Byng, condemned to death by 
a court-martial for not having done all that he could to save Mi- 
norca, but recommended by his judges to the clemency of the 
King, was pitilessly shot (March 14, 1767). Voltaire, who was 
beginning to attribute to himself on all occasions the official 
character of the defender of humanity which was to do honor to 
his old age, had appealed in vain to the public opinion of Europe, 
and even to the testimony of the French captains who had fought 
against Byng. This coldly calculated punishment is marked with 
a much more cruel character than those executions of generals 
after the French Revolution, justly censured, and explained by 
the passions and mortal suspicions of that terrible epoch. Byng, 
on his side, had been in no wise suspected of treason.^ 

The government of Louis XV. was, later, to imitate Pitt in his 
cruelty, but not in his genius. At present, on the contrary, it 
left officers unpunished far more criminal than Byng. We have 
already spoken of the arrogant disdain of the sailors of noble 
birth for the port officers or officiers bleus. In a battle fought off 
the coast of the Island of Gape Breton, in July, 1766, the captain 
of a ship and the captain of a frigate had abandoned their com- 
modore, who, attacked by two English ships stronger than his 
own, would have succumbed, had it not been for the aid of 
another frigate. The only motive for this cowardly treachery was 
that the commodore was a plebeian. The frigate captain did not 
await a trial : unable to resist his remorse and the contempt of 
honorable men, he himg himself. The other officer was acquitted 
by a council of war, whom the spirit of fraternity rendered unfaith- 
fiil to all its duties. Events less infamous, but still very culpable, 
transpired on the coasts of France and in the West Indies, which 
may be summed up in the extreme negligence of the officers of 
noble birth in protecting the merchant convoys intrusted to them. 
The little value that they set on a mission which they esteemed 
beneath them had cost France dear: in 1766, two hundred mer- 
chant^hips and barks had been captured by the English.^ 

The only statesman who had firmness enough to reestablish or- 
der, and repress this detestable spirit, had already quitted public 

1 See Lord Chatham, by M. de Viel-Castel, ap. Rime dea deux Mandes, fburteenth 
jear, new series, t V. pp. 717-808 ; 1844. 
« Vie priv^ de Louis XV. t. IlL pp. 87-93. 
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affairs. Machault bad been overtbrown by a court intrigue ; and, 
to speak truly, tbere was no longer any administration of tbe 
marine among us. 

While the first politicians of tbe epoch, William Pitt and Fred- 
erick tbe Great, united for a desperate struggle against France, 
Louis XY., bis court, and bis council, occupied themselves less 
with foreign war than witb intestine quarrels worthy of the 
Lower Empire. 

The government had vainly renounced the financial reforms pro- 
posed by Machault, in order to put an end to tbe strife of tbe certifir 
cotes of confession. Tbe most ardent portion of tlie clergy, led by 
tbe Archbishop of Paris, had considered tbe agreement concluded 
between tbe ministry and the Cardinal de La Rocbefoucauld, the 
president of tbe assembly of tbe clergy, as a kind of simony. 
This agreement had not been respected for a moment ; and the 
refusals of the sacraments, and consequently the decrees of the 
parliaments, had begun anew as early as the autumn of 1754. 
The court, this time, took part against tbe churchmen ; and several 
prelates, including tbe Archbishop of Paris himself, were exiled 
to their country-houses. Tbe parliament of Paris inflicted a less 
benign exile on a cur^ and some parish priests, whom it con- 
demned, as seditious persons, to perpetual banishment. It at- 
tempted to push its advantage, and to take tlie offensive against 
tbe Bull Unigenitus. A decree of March 18, 1755, appealing to 
the parliament from tbe ecclesiastical court, as having exceeded 
its jurisdiction with respect to tbe execution of the Bull, ^' espe- 
cially in so far as any ecclesiastics pretend to attribute to it tbe 
character of a rule of faith," was received by the attorney-general. 
The council, as was to be expected, quashed tbe decree of the 
parliament, whicb continued its contention with tbe Sorbonne and 
with the assembly of the clergy, convened from May to October, 
1765.* Tbe death of tbe fanatical Boyer, the bolder of the list of 
benefices (August 20, 1755), somewhat appeased tbe strife of the 
certificates of confession : this species of ministry of ecclesiastical 
affairs passed into the bands of the Cardinal de La Rochefoucauld, 
a man of a conciliatory spirit, and opposed to scandal ; and vio- 
lence ceased to be a recommendation to benefices : thenceforth 
tbere were fewer violent men in tbe clergy. 

Tbe Archbishop of Paris, however, and tbe vehement and sin- 
cere portion of tbe Molinist party, did not capitulate. A new 

1 This assembly at least kept its word to the goyemment as to the pecimiaiy qius- 
tion, and granted it a gratuity of fifteen millions. 
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diversion, moreover, occurred to cause the suspension of the strife 
of the certificates of confession, and to avenge the clergy on the 
parliament by putting the magistracy at variance with the court. 
In consequence of a conflict of jurisdiction between the parlia- 
ment of Paris and the great council, that singular tribunal whose 
powers were simply exceptional, and which had neither province 
nor jurisdiction, a royal declaration ordered that the decrees of 
the great council should be executive with respect to the inferior 
tribunals throughout the kingdom, as were those of the parlia- 
ments in their jurisdictions (October 10, 1755). Ail the parlia- 
ments addressed warm remonstrances to the King against this inva- 
sion of their prerogatives. The great council and the parliaments 
waged a warfare of decrees several months ; the majority of 
the inferior tribunals refused to register the decrees of the great 
council : some bailiwicks having received them, the parliament 
of Paris caused them to be stricken from their registers. Febru- 
ary 18, 1766, it convoked the princes of the blood and the peers 
to take their places in its midst, ^^ to devise means of maintaining 
the hierarchic order and the police of the kingdom against the 
indecent enterprises of the great council." The King forbade 
the princes and the peers to repair to the Palais : they obeyed, 
but presented to Louis XV., through the Duke of Orleans, a pro- 
test in the form of a petition. The Duke of Orleans, the grand- 
son of the Regent, a man of pleasure and of inconsistent char- 
acter, affected philosophical and innovating tendencies, in imita- 
tion of the Prince do Conti.* Louis XV. threw the petition into 
the fire. 

The ferment was not less violent among the provincial magistracy. 
The parliaments of Rouen and Bordeaux, above all, obstinately re- 
sisted the King : several of their members were exiled, and they 
suspended the course of justice. The parliament of Paris made 
earnest efforts in their favor. It showed itself more and more 
animated : its struggle with the great council did not divert it 
from its other enemies. A decree of May 18, 1756, quashed the 
decree of the Sorbonne, which, in 1729, had received the Bull 
Vniffenitus, and instituted a formula which candidates for the de- 
grees were forced to sign. The decree of the parliament was. 
as usual, quashed by the council of State. Ere long, the question 
of taxes gave rise to still warmer discussions. As early as 1755, 

1 Daring the interval, he cansed his son, who was afterwards Philippe 6galiUj and 
his three daughters, to be inocolated with the small-poz by the celebrated phTsician, 
Tronchin, of Geneva. 

VOL. I. 68 
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despite the increase of the indirect taxes ^ and the recent institu- 
tion of the twentieth y it had been necessary to make use of all 
kinds of expedients to provide for the preparations for war. Very 
large sums had been attracted to the coffers of the State, under 
the title of securities, by different renewals of leases outside of the 
general farms,^ and by the reconstructiou of the system of the 
fjEirms. The number of farmers-general had been increased from 
forty to sixty by abolishing the under-farms, in order to compel 
the company to increase their security forty millions (these se- 
curities were, in fact, a sort of loan at four per cent). A lottery 
had been created with a capital of thirty-two millions, bearing 
three million eight hundred thousand francs interest a year dur- 
ing twelve years. By all these means, an extraordinary fimd of 
one hundred and six millions had been procured, without couut- 
ing the fifteen millions of the clergy. This fund was consumed, 
and it was no longer possible to have recourse to the same pro- 
ceedings ; and an increase of the taxes again became necessary. 
The villain-tax and the capitation-tax were increased four millions ; 
and it was determined to present for registration a number of 
edicts for the raising of extraordinary taxes (July 7, 1756): 
these were a second twentieth in addition to the first of Machault, 
which second twentieth was to cease on the recurrence of peace ; 
the prolongation, for ten years, of the two sous per livre on the 
ancient income tithe of 1746, which had survived the original tax, 
and which was given as a guarantee for the emission of one mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand francs of rentes ; the prolongation 
of divers temporary duties and taxes which were approaching 
their expiration ; the establishment of a n^w duty, valued at three 
millions a year, on the wood and coal consumed in Paris, which 
was alienated for seven years ; and the exaction from the towns 
of a fatuity for six years, payable by means of a new octroi^ 
to which all persons were to be subject without distinction.' 

1 The lease of the farms had just been raised to one hundred and ten millions. It 
had more than doubled since the R^ncy : in 1718, it yielded only forty-eight mil- 
lion five hundred thousand francs. 

s The mails, which yielded more than six millions a year; the paulette (an annual 
daty paid by the magistrates), more than two millions ; the bank of Sceaux and 
Poissi, established in 1744, and renewed for twelve years in 1755, in consideration of fif- 
teen millions in ready money, etc. — See CoUection dk comptea rmdm cancernatU les Ji' 
nances cfe 1758 ft 1787 ; Lausanne, 1788, 4to, pp. 19-23. 

S Ccmptes rendus concemant les finances de la France de 1758 d 1787 ; itat des finances 
en 1758 ; Lausanne, 1788, 4to. — Bailli, Hist, finandkre de la France, t. II. p. 136. 
The ecclesiastics, neyertheless, obtained an exemption from thisocfnn for the products 
of their benefices destined for their consumption. 
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The parliament presented remonstrance after remonstrance in- 
stead of registering these edicts. The King, compelled to act 
authoritatively, summoned the parliament to Versailles for a bed 
of justice (August 21, 1756). The registration took place in 
silence : the parliament had resolved in advance not to give an 
opinion, in order not to sanction this act of plenary power by the 
semblance of deliberation. On the very next day but one, it began 
again to protest, and was seconded not only by the provincial 
parliaments, which refused to make the registration, but by the 
other superior courts at Paris, the chamber of accounts, and the 
court of aids, who made the registration only by the expi*ess com- 
mand of the King, and under protest. The remonstrances of all 
these courts are very remarkable : the free and sharp tone, the 
eloquence devoid of all pedantry, if not of all declamation, show 
men that had read the Spirit of Laws, and had profited by it in 
the traditional point of view. They unsparingly attack the 
pernicious design of establishing arbitrary government j and con- 
tinually appeal from it to fundamental and immutable laws, and 
to hallowed and necessary forms ; they treat the decrees of the 
council as acts which are worthy of respect in nothing but the 
august name with which they have been invested by mistake. 
"What citizen," they exclaim, "can henceforth resolve to en- 
ter the magistracy ? None but slaves are required there ! " The 
parliament of Paris advances the principle that all the parliaments 
of France are only the same body, simply divided into classes; or, 
in other terms, that there is but a single parliament, of which the 
princes and the peers are members, and of which the superior 
courts are only extensions, and, so to speak, colonies.^ 

The appearance of the system of classes greatly excited the 
court : it savored of the Fronde, and this great confederation of 
the magisti*acy might go very far. Nevertheless, in fact, the im- 
mediate consequences of the parliamentary demonstrations were 
not what the court had to fear. However suffering and disaffected 
were the people, they did not attempt to evade the payment of the 

1 See the remonstrances of the parliaments of Roaen, Paris, and Toolouse, in the 
Merewre historique et politique, the Hague, t. CXLI. pp. 1S4, 467, 603. All speak with 
the same vehemence of the miserj of the people, and their condition, " a thousand 
times more intolerable than that of the slaves of America." — Ibid, p. 607. The par- 
liament of Toulouse strongly attacks the obligation to road labor (the corv^) in partic- 
ular, which, it said, was consummating the ruin of agriculture. Languedoe proper 
had redeemed itself from this, meanwhile. At the same time, the parliament of Ton* 
louse protests against the levy of the twentieth* on the lands of the noblea, as destmc- 
tive of feudal right— /6u/. t. CXLII. p. 47. 
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taxes which, they were told, were needed to oppose the English. 
The conquest of Mahon had much to do with their docility. If 
they were not disobedient, the provinces were none the less agi- 
tated ; and the violence of a part of the clergy kept up the ferment 
at Paris and in a number of the dioceses. The Archbishop of 
Paris had issued a mandate from his exile at Gonflans, in which 
he excommunicated the judges who might give decrees to con- 
strain the ministers of the Church with respect to the sacraments, 
and, with the judges, the priests who might obey the judges, the 
believers who might read the extracts from the registers of the 
parliament, etc. A score of bishops imitated the fiery Beaumont. 
The parliament burned the mandates, and the Eong exiled several 
prelates, this time, beyond their dioceses. Pope Benedict XIY., 
to whom the assembly of the clergy had referred the matter, with 
the King's consent, attempted, meanwhile, to restore peace to tlie 
Ohurch of France by a brief, in which he exhorted the bishops to 
refuse the sacraments only to persons notoriously refractory (Oc- 
tober 16, 1756). This <5onciliatory intervention on the part of 
the Holy See is somewhat worthy of notice ; but it must be remem- 
bered that it came from a pope who corresponded with Voltaire 
and Frederick II. As too often happens, the peacemaker was 
ungraciously i^eceived by both parties : the Molinist fanatics ac- 
cused him of Jansenism ; and the parliament, laying more stress 
on the form than the intention of the interference, set aside his 
brief, although the King himself had transmitted it to the bishops. 

The King, whom all this noise disturbed in his pleasures, was 
half impatient, half terrified. He felt the worn springs of the 
monarchy giving way under these continual shocks. ^^ These 
great lawyers and the clergy," he said one day to Madame de 
Pompadour, '^ distress me with their quarrels ; but I detest the 
lawyers much more of the two : my clergy, at the bottom, are 
attached and faithful to me ; the others wish to hold me in tutel- 
age. The Regent was very wrong in restoring them the right of 
remonstrance : they will end by destroying the State. . . . They 
are an assembly of republicans ! " The conclusion was charac- 
teristic, and worthy of the speaker: " Well, well, enough of this: 
things as they are will last as long as I ! " ^ 

The King and the father were on a par with each other in 
Louis XV ! 

He decided, however, on a great stroke, through spite rather than 
through serious resolution. December 13, 1756, he carried two 

^ if(^. de madame du Hausset (an ear-witness), p. 72. 
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declarations to the parliament in a bed of justice. The first, con- 
cerning the affiiirs of the Ohurch, sought to establish a medium 
between the two parties : the Bull Unigenittis was to be respected, 
although it was not a rule of faith. The silence prescribed by the 
prior declarations was not to be prejudicial to the right pos- 
sessed by the bishops to teach the ecclesiastics and the people ; 
but the bishops were to avoid every thing that could disturb the 
public tranquillity. All civil cases concerning the refusal of the 
sacraments were to be carried before the judges of the Church : 
the royal courts and judges could not order the sacraments to be 
administered, but could only prosecute the ecclesiastics that had 
i*efused the sacraments to others than persons publicly and notori- 
ously refractory. All that had been done with respect to the late 
troubles was to be buried in oblivion : all decrees, sentences, and 
judgments, etc., were annulled. The second declaration exclu- 
sively attributed to the great chamber of the parliament all that 
concerned the general police in civil and ecclesiastical matters, 
unless the great chamber itself should decide to assemble the 
chambers. The parliament was to present its remonstrances to 
the edicts sent to it within a fortnight, and to register them on 
the day after the King's answer to the remonstrances. The 
counsellors were not thenceforth to have the right of deliberating 
without voting in the assembly of the chambers until after ten 
years' service. It was expressly interdicted to the members of the 
parliament to suspend their functions, under penalty of removal 
from office. Lastly, a royal edict abolished two of the chambers 
of inquiries, and more than sixty couusellorships. 

The members of the chambers of inquiries and requests sent in 
their resignation in a body on the same day, declaring that, de- 
graded, and deprived of their most essential functions, it had 
become impossible for them to serve the Eang. Half of the great 
chamber followed this example : a score of magistrates alone, out 
of two hundred, retained their office. The spontaneous dissolu- 
tion of the parliament produced an extraordinary effect. Abuse 
of Madame de Pompadour was heard in the streets, mingled 
with outcries against the tt/rarU of the French. Foreigners, 
who had been for some years observing our internal crises, were 
led to believe in the imminence of the revolution already foreseen. 
These presentiments were premature. There were philosophic sects 
in France ; there were as yet no political parties. The parlia- 
ments were centres of opposition, and not of revolution ; the mul- 
titude, discontented and unhappy, clung as yet to no hope, no idea 
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of the future : from the confused irritation there arose, not a 
great popular movement, but an act of individual anger and 
foUy.^ 

On the evening of January 5, 1757, as the Eang was descending 
the steps of the marble court on his way from Versailles to Tria- 
non, a man glided between the guards, and struck him a blow 
in the side. Louis put his hand to the place, and withdrew it 
stained with blood. With much presence of mind, he recog- 
nized the assassin by the fact that he alone wore his bat ; and 
ordered him to be seized, forbidding any harm to be done him. 
No other weapon was found on the man than a knife with two 
blades, the smaller of which was only a kind of penknife. It was 
with this that he had struck the blow ; and, owing to the thick 
frock-coat' in which the King was wrapped, tlie point had pene- 
trated only one-third of an inch. 

Fear came to Louis with reflection. For this pinrprick, as Vol- 
taire calls it, he ordered himself to be carried away and put to 
bed, sent for the nearest confessor, caused absolution to be given 
him again and again five or six times, summoned the Dauphin, 
charged him to preside over the councils, and comported himself 
like a man mortally wounded. Indeed, the suspicion that the 
weapon might have been poisoned had crossed his mind. 

Meanwhile the court was in conunotion ; the courtiers thronged 
round the Dauphin; and the house of Madame de Pompadour was 
left empty. Even after they were reassured concerning tlie life of 
the King, they expected a renewal of the scenes of Metz in 1744 ; 
and Machault came the next morning to insinuate to the Marchion- 
ess that it was the King's intention that she should quit the court. 
Machault was very weary of the yoke of his protectress, and did 
not believe tliat gratitude ought eternally to bind him to tlie 
chariot-wheels of a favorite who was ruining the State. Over- 
whelmed at first with despair, then reanimated by the counsels of 
a female friend, Madame de Pompadour protracted her departure, 
thinking that to gain time was to gain every thing. 

Versailles intrigued : Paris and France were stupefied. Such 
an action was so remote from the manners of the age! Men 
thought themselves dreaming, on witnessing the return of the 
days of Jacques Clement and Bavaillac. Parliamentarians and 



1 See Mercure hist, et poliHq. t. CXLII. p. 62 ; Soalavie, t. VHI. p. 347. 
s This outside garment had been recently imported from England, as its troe name 
reading-coat {redingole) signifies, to replace the cloak. 
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churchmen eagerly threw the responsibility on each other. There 
was a reaction in favor of the King: it was beliered for a mo- 
ment that he was still beloTcd. The members of the parliament 
of Paris who had resigned offered to resume their functions to 
avenge the King's person. The parliaments of the provinces, the 
States of Brittany, still in opposition to the court, hastened to 
send protestations of devotion to Louis. The King, after passing 
several days in bed without the slightest appearance of fever, 
at last decided to rise, and attend to business. He did not ac- 
cept the offers of the resigned parliamentarians; referred the trial 
of the assassin to the great chamber, that is, to those of the mem- 
bers who had not followed their colleagues; and, persevering in his 
resentment, exiled sixteen of the members of the parliament who 
had proffered their resignation. 

Infinite investigations were made concerning the antecedents 
and relatives of the assassin : he was subjected to the crudest and 
most repeated torture : a rack, invented by the diabolical imagina- 
tion of the pontifical inquisitors, was even brought from Avignon. 
The result of all these proceedings was, that this man, named 
Damiens, had no accomplices, and was not, to speak truly, an 
assassin. He was a lackey out of place, a man of disordered 
brain, who had been frenzied by the speeches to which he had lis- 
tened in the great hall of the palace, or in the ante-chambers of 
some of the parliamentary counsellors and bigoted Jansenists. He 
had not wished to kill the King, but only to give him a warnings in 
order that he might cease persecuting the parliament, and punish 
the archbishop, the cause of all the evil. He should have been sent 
to the BicStre: he was condemned to the terrible punishment 
which Bavaillac had endured. His flesh was torn with red-hot 
pincers, and melted lead was poured into the wounds, after which 
he was quartered by four horses (March 28, 1767). The wives 
of the great nobles and the financiers thought to pay their court 
by imitating the manners of the times of Catherine de Medici, and 
outbidding each other for the windows of the Grfive in order to 
witness the reappearance of these horrors. Louis, who at least 
did not add cruelty to his other vices, would have been disgusted 
by them. 

The judges added to this barbarity a detestable act of iniquity : 
they condemned to perpetual punishment the innocent family of Da- 
miens, his father, wife, and child, with the penalty of death if they 
returned to France. The King, in truth, granted them a pension.^ 

1 Voltaire, Siidt de Louis XV. ch. 37 ; Hist, du ParkmaU de Paris, ch. 67 ; Soolavie, 
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A cabinet revolution followed the King's recovery. Habit had 
speedily brought back the King to Madame de Pompadour : become 
more powerful than ever, she avenged herself first on an unfaith- 
ful friend, then on an inveterate enemy. The King, humiliated 
at the weakness which he had revealed to Machault, had little 
hesitation in sacrificing this minister. The fall of one of the 
authors of the recall of Dupleix was a great calamity to France: 
no more need be said concerning the abyss into which the govern- 
ment was plunging. Madame de Pompadour, satisfied with this 
victory, would have consented to a reconciliation with the Count 
d'Argenson. She made him advances, which he received with im- 
prudent haughtiness ; then sent him to rejoin Machault. The King 
abandoned D'Argenson either because he had shown too much 
eagerness towards the Dauphin on the day of the attempted assas- 
sination, or because of a letter intercepted, and perhaps forged, 
by Madame de Pompadour, in which he spoke disrespectfully of 
Louis (February 1, 1757). The ministries of war and the marine 
were transferred to pitiable ciphers; and the instability became 
such in the marine and the finances, that we can scarcely remem- 
ber the names of the obscure personages whom intrigue and caprice 
called by turns for a few months to a shadow of power. The ma- 
rine fell, in 1758, to an ex-lieutenant of police, Berryer, who was 
reputed to have learned the interests of the State by purveying for 
the Parc-aux-Cerfs, and by spying, and distributing lettres de car 
chet in behalf of Madame de Pompadour.' Madame de Pompa- 
dour reigned and governed : she was the only adversary opposed 
by the French government to Frederick and William Pitt. The 
wit whom she had just made minister of State through gratitude 
to him for having remained faithful to her during the crisis, and 
whom she speedily made minister of foreign affairs (June, 1757), 
— the Abbe de Bernis, — might have given her useful advice ; but 
she desired an instrument, and not a counsellor, as Bernis was 
not long in experiencing. 

The benefit of the popular revolution was already lost by the 
King. Louis had not known how to seize the first moment of 
emotion to satisfy public opinion and compound with the par- 
liament ; neither did he know how to hold out rigorously to the 
end : so that he had neither the advantage of gentleness nor of 

t. VIII. ch. xiy. ; M€m. de madame du Hausset, p. 99 ; Notice concerning the Cardinal de 
Bernis, appended to Madame da Haosset ; Mercure historiq, t. CXLII.p. 96; M^n. de 
Beaenval, 1. 1, p. 303; Sismondi, t. XXVUI. p. 111. 
^ This man was finally made keeper of the seals ! 
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energy. He imprisoned eight members of the parliament of 
Pranche-Comt^, and two members of the parliament of Brittany. 
The course of justice remained for several months suspended at Par- 
is, Bouen, Bennes, Besan9on,Pau,etc. Louis wished to restore their 
offices to the greater part of the members of the parliament of Paris 
who had resigned, provided that they asked for them again, but to 
hold as valid the. resignation of the sixteen exiled leaders. The 
parliamentarians refused to return without their colleagues, and 
without the revocation of the measures that had offended them. The 
parliaments of the provinces sent the most violent remonstrances, 
one after the other, in favor of the reestablishment of the parliament 
at Paris. Louis yielded, weary of strife : he consented at length to 
annul all the resignations ; to withdraw, under the pretext of inter- 
preting it, the declaration which had so much irritated the magis- 
trates ; and to recall the exiles : but the two chambers which had 
been abolished were not reestablished, and their members were 
distributed among the three other chambers of inquiries (Septem- 
ber 1). The provincial parliaments also obtained the reintegra- 
tion of their exiled or imprisoned members. By way of compen- 
sation, the King recalled the exiled prelates, entreating them to 
listen to the pacific exhortations of the Holy Father. Internal 
peace thus seemed reestablished for a moment ; but the King had 
not shown sufficient good will to obtain the credit of it. The 
principal negotiator of the compromise had been the Abb^ de Ber- 
nis. Madame de Pompadour had been very glad to restore the 
parliament, through hostility to the Jesuits and the party of the 
Dauphin. She wished to be able to boast of making peace in 
Prance, and war in Germany. 

Her policy, conciliatory at home, became more and more violent 
abroad, if to such a thing can be given the name of policy. The 
Prench ministers were little more than puppets, of which, Maria 
Theresa and Kaunitz held the wires., The cabinet of Versailles, 
impelled by Madame de Pompadour, together with the Dauphiness, 
the daughter of the Elector-King, Augustus III., had broken off 
all diplomatic relations with Prussia from October, 1756, which 
indicated the intention of engaging against her otherwise than as 
a simple auxiliary of Austria. 

Preparations were made on the most extensive scale during the 
winter of 1756-1757 for the war in Germany. Russia, already 
allied to Austria and Saxony, had acceded, October 31, 175&, to 
the treaty between Prance and Austria; and it had been agreed 
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that France should pay the subsidy promised by Austria to the 
Czarina.^ 

This was only the beginning of the exorbitant demands of the 
court of Vienna. The masses of French troops that moved to the 
Rhine from the opening of the spring attest that the treaty of Ver- 
sailles and its twenty-four thousand auxiliaries were already left 
far behind ; and that France was about not merely to assist, but 
to plunge headlong into the continental war, — the Austrian war. 
As to the maritime war, the French war, it was left to do the best 
it could ! 

January 17, 1757, the Clermanic Diet, under the double pres- 
sure of Austria and France, had determined to despatch the con- 
tingents of the Circles to aid in the reestablishment of the peace 
disturbed by the aggression of the King of Prussia. March 14, 
France and Sweden signified to the Diet that they should fulfil 
the obligations incumbent on them as guarantees of the treaty of 
Westphalia. The aristocratic party of the senate had been wholly 
the rulers in Sweden since a monarchical conspiracy had been 
recently stifled in the blood of its authors (in 1756) ; and the sen- 
ate had forced the King, the brother-in-law of Frederick II.,* to 
side with France and Austria against the brother of his wife, with- 
out even consulting the Four States of Sweden. A tempting bait 
had been offered the Swedes. By a treaty of March 21, France 
promised to aid Sweden in recovering what she had lost in Pome- 
rania since 1679. Austria acceded to the treaty; and, a few 
months after (September 22), a^ more explicit agreement promised 
all Pomerania, on the basis of the treaty of Westphalia, in addi- 
tion to a subsidy paid, half by France and half by Austria, on con- 
ilitiou that Sweden put twenty thousand soldiers into the field. 
The Elector of Cologne, the Palatine, all the princes of the Rhine, 
and all those of Southern Germany, were drawn into the coalition 
by French subsidies. Much ability was employed by the diplo- 
matic agents of France in the pursuit of an insane aim. No allies 
were left to England and Prussia but the House of Brunswick, 
Hesse Cassel, and a few petty Saxon princes. Neutrality was 
definitively refused to Hanover, unless it granted the French free 

1 The omission relatiye to Tnrkey, in the treaty of May 1, 1756, with Austria, was 
partially repaired in the agreement with Russia. It was stipulated therein that France 
should be bound to nothing against the Turks. — See Flassan, t. VI. p. 200. 

^ The King of Sweden was then Adolphns Frederick of Holstein Eutin, elected in 
1751 by the protection of Russia, afbcr the death of King Frederick of Hesse Cassel, 
whose brother was set aside from the throne. 
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passage to Prussia, and a place as security. Madame de Pompa- 
dour here exceeded the wishes of Maria Theresa, who would have 
consented to the neutrality of Hanover ; but all our court generals, 
eager for an easy glory, now thought it impossible to send too 
many forces to Germany. 

When the Austrian cabinet saw France well disposed, it seized 
the happy moment, and sought to guarantee, by a formal engage- 
ment, that this great fire would not die out after the first effort. 
A second compact between Versailles and Vienna was therefore 
signed on the anniversary of the first (May 1, 1767). Louis XV. 
was made to sign a promise to support one hundred and five 
thousand men at arms during the whole course of the war ; also 
to keep ten thousand Bavarians an4 Wiirtembergers in his pay 
on behalf of the Empress-Queen, and to pay Maria Theresa an 
annual subsidy of twelve million German florins. Maria Theresa 
only engaged to suppoi*t eighty thousand soldiers. The war was 
not to cease until Frederick had lost, with Silesia, Glatz, Crossen, 
Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Pomerania, Clevcs, Greldern, etc. The 
Empress was to have the greater part of the spoils ; and, next to 
her, Sweden, Saxony, the Palatine, etc. France and Austria were 
to consent to the election in Poland of a prince of the House of 
Saxony after Augustus HI., and were to pay to Augustus HI. 
a joint and equal subsidy. As soon as Silesia, and all her share 
of the conquest, was secured to Maria Theresa by a definitive 
treaty, she was to cede, to France, Ostend, Nieuwpoort, Fumes, 
the fort of Knocke, Ypres, Mons, Chimay, and Beaumont. The 
maritime places of Ostend and Nieuwpoort were to be placed 
temporarily in the custody of France. The rest of the Austrian 
Netherlands were to be transferred to the Infant Duke of Parma 
in exchange for his duchy, which was to be ceded to Austria. On 
the extinction of the posterity of the Ex-Duke of Parma, become 
sovereign of the Netherlands, the Netherlands were to revert to 
Maria Theresa or her heirs, with the exception of Tournaisis, 
which was to be ceded to France. Luxemburg was to be razed. 
The succession of the Two Sicilies, promised by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Ghapelle to the Duke of Parma in case the King of the Two 
Sicilies should become King of Spain, was guaranteed, in this 
event, to the younger son of the King of the Two Sicilies, provided 
that he ceded the Presides to the Grand Duchy of Tuscany ; that 
is, to Austria. Finance promised her good offices to secure Modena 
to Austria. Maria Theresa was to exert herself, at the recurrence 
of peace, to cause Minorca to be ceded to France by England, 
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and to deliver Dunkirk from its fetters (this was only a promise 
of good offices, and not an obligatory clause as with respect to 
Silesia). France was to second the election of the Arch-Duke 
Joseph, the son of the Emperor Francis I. and Maria Theresa, to 
the dignity of King of the Romans.* 

The parts were assigned, admitting that Russia did not demand 
hers, — a thing very improbable. The question now was to take 
them. In the month of April, the armies were everywhere in mo- 
tion. Eighty thousand French, under the command of the Mar- 
shal d'Estr^es,' invaded the Prussian domains of the Lower Rhine ; 
and some other French troops assembled in Alsace to repair to 
Central Germany. The Austrians concentrated in Bohemia ; the 
Swedes, from Stralsund and Riigen, threatened Prussian Pome- 
rania ; and a formidable body of Russians advanced slowly through 
Lithuania towards Prussia. The republic of Poland had, indeed, 
refused to participate in the war ; but it was not in a condition to 
close its territory to the belligerent parties. Frederick was in Sax- 
ony with the main body of his forces, confronting the Austrians ; 
and a Prussian army corps was preparing to defend royal Prussia 
against the Russians. Frederick was desirous that the Hano- 
verian army, reassembled in Westphalia under the Duke of Cum- 
berland,' should defend the Lower Rhine against the French. The 
Hanoverians pretended to be able to make a stand nowhere but 
on the Weser, — a river much less advantageous to dispute than 
the Rhine. Cleves, (Jeldern, Wesel, then nearly all Westphalia, 
were therefore evacuated almost without striking a blow, in pro- 
portion as the Marshal d'Estrees advanced, — a general more cir- 
cumspect and slower than was necessary before an army inferior in 
numbers. Cumberland had only fifty thousand men. The French 
army extended, without opposition, from Hesse to East Friesland. 
The war was carried on tamely in this direction, and there was 
not for nearly four months a single action worthy of remark 
(April-July). 

The war in Bohemia offered a terrible contrast to that in West- 
phalia. Frederick had, according to his custom, seized the offen- 
sive. Four Prussian corps had suddenly debouched from Saxony 
and Silesia into Bohemia in the latter part of April, and rejoined 
each other before Prague. Prince Charles of Lorraine, the brother 
of the Emperor, and Field-Marshal Braun, who covered Prague 

1 Garden, Hist, des Traits de paie, t. lY. pp. 39-44, 349. 

3 He was a Le Tellier. He belonged to the D'Estr^ only by the mother's side. 

* It was composed of German troops returned ftom England, and new levies. 
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with the principal Austrian army, seventy thousand strong, had 
not time to receive a second army corps that Field-Marshal Daun 
was bringing to their assistance. Frederick assailed them with 
almost equal numbers, and forced them from their positions, after 
immense carnage (May 6). It was the most bloody day that had 
been witnessed since Malplaquet. Forty thousand Austriaus 
threw themselves into Prague ; twelve thousand more, cut ofiF 
from the main body of their army, joined Marshal Daun ; the rest 
were killed or captured. Frederick detached an army corps to 
hold Daun in check, and, with the rest, besieged the vanquished 
troops in Prague. Unable to storm a whole army in this great 
city, he attempted to reduce Prague by famine. At the end of 
a few weeks, the besieged army began, indeed, to suffer greatly ; 
but the other army of the enemy, that of Daun, was increasing in 
an alarming manner. Frederick took a rash course. He went in 
person to reenforce the much too feeble corps that was holding Daun 
in check near Kolin, fifteen leagues from Prague, and attacked 
Daun in a strong position, with thirty-five thousand men against 
sixty thousand (June 18).* He was defeated with very great loss. 
Owing to the dilatoriness of the Austrians, this grave repulse did 
not become a disaster ; and Frederick had leisure to raise the 
siege of Prague, and to withdraw towards Saxony in good order. 

While Frederick was driven from Bohemia, his allies were not 
more fortunate in Lower Germany. A collision had finally 
taken place, July 26, between the Marshal d'Estr^s and the Duke 
of Cumberland. The Hanoverians were covered by the Weser. 
The French crossed this river, and turned the enemy between 
Hameln and Hastenbeck. The French right, commanded by our 
best general, Ghevert, carried the heights occupied by the enemy's 
left ; and D^Estr^es was advancing with the centre, when a man 
destined to great military renown. Prince Ferdinand, the brother 
of the Duke of Brunswick, made his way through the forest with 
a few battalions, between Ghevert's right, which was not suffi- 
ciently supported, and the main body of the French army. Gon- 
fusion was already prevailing in the army, and D'Estr^es had 



^ A Saxon corps formed a part of thiB armj. A great portion of the Saxons, forci- 
bly enlisted by Frederick at Pirna, bad deserted. It was in the action of Kolin that 
Frederick made the fiunons speech to his hesitating soldiers : " Do yon think, then, 
that yon will liye always ? " Concerning all of Frederick's campaigns, see his Hist, de 
la guerre de Sept Ans^ t. I., II. ; and the M^moires de Napoleon, t. VII. Napoleon criti- 
cises all of Frederick's operations. He was the only commentator that conid have l)eon 
an authority on sach a subject. 
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ordered a retrograde movement, when it was discovered that Fer- 
dinand was not supported, and that Cumberland was in full re- 
treat. The next day, D'Estrees received a courier who brought 
him his recall. The court, impatient at his delays, sent him as a 
successor the hero of Mdhon. The exchange was not destined to 
be advantageous. 

Richelieu owed his appointment to the aged Paris Duvernei, 
the commissary-general, whose mind, fertile in ideas and re- 
sources, rendered him the necessary counsellor of all the rulers. 
Duvernei had the ear of Madame de Pompadour like that of the 
Count d 'Argenson. The real minister of war, without the title, he 
had won the favorite and the King by a magnificent plan to over- 
power the King of Prussia in two campaigns. Frederii^k was to 
be hemmed in at once by the Elbe and the Oder ; the great French 
army, transferred to the command of Richelieu, after crushing 
the Hanoverians, was to move on Magdeburg ; a second corps of 
twenty-five thousand men, commanded by the Prince de Soubisc, 
an intimate friend of Madame de Pompadour, was to join the 
army of the Circles of the Empire, almost equal in numbers, and 
to capture Electoral Saxony ; and the Russians and the Swedes 
were to unite in the heart of Pomerania and Brandenburg. It 
belonged to the Austrians to capture Lusatia and Silesia. 

Success seemed probable. The great French army, already far 
superior to the enemy under D'Estrees, and again reenforced 
under Richelieu, drove Cumberland before it, who, instead of 
falling back towards the Middle Elbe and the Prussians, retired 
northward towards the Lower Elbe, every day receding farther 
from his allies. Hanover, Brunswick, Verden, and Bremen were 
occupied by the French. The corps of Soubise, leaving Alsace, 
joined in Thuringia the contingents of the Circles, commanded 
by the Prince of Saxe-Hildburghausen, and threatened the elec- 
torate of Saxony (the end of August). The Russians arrived in 
line with from sixty to eighty thousand men ; but instead of 
pushing forward, as was desired, directly to the Oder, they invaded 
the kingdom of Prussia. The Prussian marshal, Lehwald, boldly 
attacked them at Jagemdorf with an army two-thirds inferior, 
and was repulsed (August 30). Fifteen thousand Swedes, mean- 
while, had landed in Pomerania : the Austrians were in Lusatia, 
and at the entrance of Silesia. Frederick left the main body of 
his troops with the Prince of Brunswick Bevern to confront the 
Austrians, and hastened to Saxony with a feeble corps in order 
to arrest the Franco-Imperialists. He received fatal intelligence 
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on reaching the Saale. The Duke of Cumberland, driven to bay by 
the French on the Lower Elbe, near Stade, had just capitulated 
with all his army. An agreement, signed at Kloster-Zeven, Sep- 
tember 8, through the mediation of a neutral power, Denmark, 
had stipulated the cessation of hostilities between the French and 
the Hanoverians; the dismissal of the Hessian, Brunswick, and 
other auxiliaries, to their respective countries ; and the retirement 
of the Hanoverians beyond the Elbe, to the Duchy of Lauenburg, 
the garrison of Stade excepted. 

Frederick despaired for a moment : he felt himself on the point 
of being crushed between so many enemies. He saw Richelieu, at 
liberty to join Soubise and Hildburghausen, already greatly su- 
perior to the Prussian corps that was opposed to them ; he saw 
Daun, much stronger than Bevern ; Prussia and Pomerania in- 
vaded ; and Austrian parties already roving over Brandenburg : a 
large detachment had penetrated to Berlin, and laid this defence- 
less capital under contribution. The thought of suicide occurred 
to Frederick, as was expressed by him in an Epistle to the Marquis 
d^ArgenSj which is perhaps the most singular monument of this 
strange character, — a mixture of lamentations, heroic bravado, 
materialistic maxims, and appeals to the memory of the heroes of 
liberty^ the Catos and Brutuses, whose example he was about to 
follow. It is not exactly evident what relation the despot of 
Prussia could find between himself and the heroes of liberty. 
This Epistle^ and that which be soon after addressed to Voltaire, 
who had retired some time before to Geneva, are almost the only 
flashes of poetry in which is found the often unfortunate brillian- 
cy of the royal wit. It was not certainly a common soul that could 
draw inspiration from such a tempest. Frederick did not suffer 
himself long to be cast down. " For my part,'* he wrote to Vol- 
taire, on congratulating him upon his philosophic retreat, — 

" For my part, threatened with shipwreck, 
I most, in braying the storm. 
Think, lire, and die like a king.^ 

He resolved not to take his own life, but to conquer, or die on the 
field of battle. 

Tlie clouds began to break here and there on his gloomy hori- 
zon. The Russian army, which seemed destined to swallow up 
Prussia proper, instead of profiting by its victory of Jiigenidorf, 

1 See (Euvres de Fridirie II, t. VI. ; C<mmmUiire hisiariqm dt VoUaire; Correspond- 
ence of Voltaire and the King of Prosaiay 1 757. 
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had beat a retreat as early as the middle of September, and had 
already taken up its winter-quarters in Poland, which it treated 
as a conquered country. English gold, and, above all, the sympa- 
thy of the heir presumptive of Russia, the Grand Duke Peter 
of Holstoin Gottorp, for the Bang of Prussia, had gained over 
Chancellor BcstoujeflF, who directed the ministry, and Field-Mar- 
shal Apraxin, the leader of the army. The retreat of the 
Russians was a veritable defection, contrary to the intentions of 
their Czarina. The Prussian marshal, Lehwald, found himself at 
liberty to march to the assistance of Pomerania, and to force back 
the Swedes into the Island of Riigen. On the other hand, the 
consequences of the agreement of Kloster-Zeven were not what 
Frederick had feared. This agreement had been very badly 
made. Richelieu, a mediocre, although tolerably active general, 
and an incapable diplomatist, had not been sagacious enough to 
secure the only serious guarantee of the engagements contracted 
by his adversaries, — the immediate separation and disarming of 
the capitulated troops : he had not even stipulated the duration of 
the suspension of arms, as if this would endure by full right until 
peace, or the interdiction to the capitulated troops to serve against 
the Empire and Austria. The Hanoverians and their auxiliaries 
did not hasten, the one to return home, the other to cross the 
Elbe. The French cabinet attempted in vain to repair the folly 
of its general, and to complete the agreement: its efforts only 
served to furnish pretexts to the enemy for evading the execution 
of his promises. It became evident that the capitulation would be 
observed or violated according to the good or bad fortune of the 
Pmssian arms. 

Richelieu, however, might still have put the King of Prussia in 
great peril : he had left a small corps in observation before the 
capitulated army, and had moved on Halberstadt. From there, 
he might have shut in Frederick between himself and Soubise, and 
forced him at least to recross the Elbe. The French cabinet pre- 
vented him from doing this : Madame de Pompadour wished to 
secure to her favorite Soubise the honor of delivering Saxony. 
Richelieu received orders to send a reenforcement to Soubise, and 
to remain at Halberstadt with the main body of his troops. He 
indemnified himself for glory by booty, subjected Hanover and 
the neighboring cantons to a ransom, and pillaged und authorized 
pillage around him with shameless cynicism : the soldiers called 
him Father Marauder. The organization of the French armies 
had long since begun profoundly to deteriorate ; but the corrup- 
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tiou of Richelieu and the weakness of Soubise carried the evil to 
its height during this campaign. The want of discipline and the 
demoralization knew no bounds : these armies, full of luxury and 
wretchedness, encumbered with courtesans, merchants, and lack- 
eys, dragging after them three times as many beasts of burden as 
saddle-horses, and displaying travelling bazaars of articles of fash- 
ion in the midst of their tents, resembled the cohorts of Darius and 
Xerxes more than the armies of Turenne and Gustavus Adolphus.^ 
Tlie leaders permitted the soldiery all kinds of depredations, that 
its indigence might not revolt against their magnificent voluptu- 
ousness. Hope returned to Frederick's heart as soon as he had 
seen his adversaries near by. 

When Frederick reached Saxony, the French and the Imperial- 
ists were dispersed in Thuringia : he drove Soubise before him as 
far as Eisenach (September 20). This diversion would have been 
very rash before other enemies ; for Richelieu, who had arrived 
from Halberstadt, might have cut ofiF Frederick's retreat by reas- 
cending the Saale : but a handful of soldiers commanded by Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick suflSced to restrain Richelieu, who was 
forbidden to advance ; and Soubise and Hildburghausen united, 
shamefully suffered themselves to be arrested, and thrown into 
disorder at Gotha, by a small advance guard led by Seidlitz, the 
famous organizer of the Prussian cavalry (October 13). Frede- 
rick, during the interval, having been obliged to make a retrograde 
movement towards Brandenburg, which was infested by Austrian 
parties, the Franco-Imperialists advanced as far as Leipsic. Fred- 
erick hastened thither. They drew back, and put the Saale between 
them and him. Frederick crossed the river, and joined them near 
Rosbach. He had less than twenty-five thousand men against 
more than fifty thousand. Soubise, nevertlieless, was inclined to 
avoid battle. The Prince of Hildburghausen wished to fight : he 
had the chief command, the French being only auxiliaries. They 
marched on the enemy without precautions, and without recon- 
noitring (November 3). The position occupied by Frederick being 
too strong to be attacked in front, they attempted to flank his left. 
He flanked his adversaries, on his side, on their right, by making 
a change of front, which only an army like his was capable of 
effecting with such velocity. His movement was masked by heights 

^ Twelve thousand peddlers' and satlers' wagons were seen at one time in the 
anny of Soabise, exclasiye of the train of the officers. The squadron of the Duke de 
Yiljeroi (bodj-guards) had alone a suite of twelve hundred horses. — Archenholtt, 
HtMt, de la guerre de Sept An$, p. 1 19. 
VOL. I. 60 
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and ravines. Suddenly, at nightfall, the Prussian cavalry burst 
on the main body of the Franco-Imperial cavalry, without leaving 
it time to form. Batteries unmasked on the heights fired upon 
the hollows, into which the allied infantry crowded, and which was 
harassed there in flank by the musketry of the main body of the 
Prussian infantry, and was charged by a reserve of cavalry. In a 
few moments, all was overpowered ; and the allied army presented 
nothing but a shapeless mass. Night covered the rout. The 
allied army disbanded like a horde of Tartars, infesting all Thu- 
ringia with the most odious excesses. 

One of the French general officers, the only one that had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining any order in the small corps which he com- 
manded, the Count de Saint-Germain, has explained this shameful 
catastrophe. On the day of the battle, there were six thousand 
marauders absent from the camp ! Of the two generals, Soubise 
and Hildburghausen, the Grerman was even more incapalde and 
less obeyed than the Frenchman. Not only was a full third of the 
army formed of the troops of the Circles, very bad soldiers, and, 
besides, greatly disafiected towards the Austro-French cause ; * but 
the other two-thirds, the French army corps, were composed in 
great part of foreign and Protestant regiments, who fought, despite 
themselves, against the King of Prussia. As to the French troops 
proper, apart from the corrupting examples which they received 
from the court nobility, their disorganization arose from two 
leading causes : the one was too great increase of the staff of offi- 
cers, overloaded with generals ignorant and jealous of each other, 
and with needy officers, without emulation, or hope of advance- 
ment, who thought only of gleaning profit from their comrades ; * 
the other was the very endeavors that had been made to improve 
the tactics. These confused attempts, without any fixed system, 
varying from one regiment to another, had made the army a true 
Babel. 

Frederick might easily have prevented the allies from rallying, 

1 All Protestant Germany, in spite of its princes, was, at heart, with the Pmssians. 
The Wiirtemberg contingent had mutinied when it had been soaght to lead it to the 
Austrian army. 

* Correspondance du conUe de Saint- Germain , p. 196. The system of leayine the 
recmital and maintenance of the companies to the care of the captains was very fatal 
to discipline. It is inconceivable that Louvois should have suffered it to subsist 
" Our nation has no longer any military spirit! " exclaims the Count de Saint- '^er- 
main sorrowftilly. " The feeling of honor is annihilated ; ... we do not know how to 
carry on war ; . . . madness rules everywhere ! "— /Wrf. pp. 170-213. Rochambean, in 
his Mimoires (t I. p. 121), states that the manoeuvring was so bad, that a whole day 
was needed to draw up the army in order of battle. 
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and have destroyed them ; but, meanwhile, Silesia was about to 
be lost : the Austrians had forced back the Prince of Bevern from 
Lusatia upon the Oder, and were besieging Schweidnitz. Frede- 
rick returned rapidly to Silesia : he learned on his way of t!ie 
loss of Schweidnitz, the defeat of Bevern by Daun, and the loss of 
Breslau (November 11-22-24). It was the most glorious moment 
of his life. He pushed straight onwards by forced marches, ral- 
lied the wrecks of Bevern's forces to his little army, and burst, 
with thirty-three thousand men, upon an enemy almost double in 
numbers. By an oblique attack, he fell on the left of the enemy, 
who was expecting him in front, and broke it. Daun could not 
succeed in changing his order of battle under the fire and im- 
petuous charges of the Prussians : he was treated like Soubise 
(December 3). He brought back less than twenty tliousand men 
to Bohemia: forty thousand Austrians were killed, captured, dis- 
persed, or surrendered a few days afterwards in Breslau. This 
battle of Leuthen is one of the masterpieces of the military art. 

Frederick thus gloriously terminated the campaign which bad 
seemed destined to annihilate him. Fortune returned to him 
everywhere. The Hanoverians had not waited for the triumph 
of Leuthen to break the agreement of Kloster-Zeven. Mr. Pitt, 
whom George II., obstinate in his antipathies, had removed from 
the ministry hi April, but recalled in July under the threatening 
outcry of public opinion, — Mr. Pitt, become in some sort the dic- 
tator of Great Britain, had induced the government to decide upon 
the rupture of this humiliating compact at the end of November, 
and to solicit of Frederick Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick as the 
leader of the Hanoverians. The Duke of Cumberland, who had 
completely lost on the Weser the renown usurped at Gulloden, 
disappeared, deprived of his popularity, from the political stage." 
Prince Ferdinand recommenced hostilities against the Marshal de 
Richelieu as early as the beginning of December ; but the rigor 
of the season soon obliged both armies to take up their winter- 
quarters in Hanover.* 

Mr. Pitt, thwarted by Gteorge II., and ill served by the instru- 
ments of his great designs, had not hitherto been as successful iu 
the waters either of Europe or America as his ally Frederick in 

1 Conoeming the campaigns of the French in 1757, see Frederick II., Guerre da 
Sept Aus, t L ch. v., vi. ; Mem. de Napoleon, t. VTI. ; Prida de$ guerrea de Fr€diric IL 
ch. iii. ; Mim. de Dudoa, ap. CoUed, Michaud, 3d series, t X. p. 657 ; Correapondance 
de Richelieu ; Mem. de Rochambeau, t. L pp. 83-106 ; M^m, de BeaenvoU, t L p^ 74 ; 
Fhissaa, t VI. p. 92. 
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Oermany. At the moment of the reverses of the Hanoverian 
army, he had sought to efifect a diversion on the coasts of France. 
A strong English squadron, convoying ten or twelve thousand 
troops, had crossed the channel that separates the Islands of Be 
and Ol^ron, and taken possession of the Island of Aix, which com- 
mands the mouth of the Charente. The aim of the enterprise was 
the destruction of Bochefort, one of our three maritime ai*senals. 
Rochefort was by no means in a position of defence ; and if the Eng- 
lish had landed, and forced their way into the Charente by favor 
of the high tides, they would have infallibly succeeded. They had 
captured some peasants on the coast : these brave men, under the 
threats and promises of the enemy, maintained, with imperturbable 
assurance, that the fortifications wore in good condition, the fosses 
full of water, and the place well garrisoned with soldiers. The 
English general lost several days in hesitation : meanwhile reen- 
forcements arrived, and success became impossible. October 1, the 
English fleet departed, having achieved no other exploit than the 
demoUtion of the fort of the Island of Aix.^ The general, Mordaunt, 
was brought to trial on his return, but, more fortunate than 
Byng, was acquitted. 

On the coast of Canada, the English had changed the plan of 
combined attacks which had succeeded so badly with them, and 
resolved to concentrate their efforts on Louisburg : this conquest 
would give them the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and enable them 
to cut off communication between France and Canada. Fifteen 
ships of the line and eleven thousand troops were collected on the 
coast of Nova Scotia. The English expected to find only a weak 
squadron at Boyal Island ; but, conformably to the plan of tlie 
campaign made by Machault before his fall, two more squadrons 
had' joined the first, and seventeen ships filled the roadstead of 
Louisburg. The English renounced the thought of landing, sent 
back their soldiers, and, reenforced by four ships, cruised about 
for some time to tempt the French fleet to battle. A frightful 
tempest 'surprised them September 24, wrecked one of their ves- 
sels, and disabled twelve. The French admiral did not know 
how to take advantage of this to pursue and complete the 
destruction of the ruined fleet ; and, ere long, a cruel epidemic, 
which broke out in our ships on their return to Brest, did as much 
harm as the storm had done to the enemy. 



1 VEtprit de la TacHque {hy the Manhal de Saxe), notes by the editor ; VUprivii 
dtLouU XV, t. m. p. 181, and docaments, p. 381. 
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The government had done what it ought for the defence of Louis- 
burg: this was not the case with respect to the Canadian continent. 
The governor and the general, Vaudreuil and Montcalm, had 
asked for a reenforcement of five thousand men : fifteen hundred 
were sent them. The ministry was terrified at seeing the expenses 
of Canada raised from one million a year to se^en or eight mil- 
lions, and continually increasing : the defence of these frozen des- 
erts cost too dear ! It was better, doubtless, to give fifty millions 
to Maria Theresa, the Russians, and the German princes, and to 
spend a hundred more for an army designed to place Germany 
again under the Austrian yoke, which France had formerly had 
such difficulty in breaking ! The defenders of Canada wore not 
discouraged, and the campaign of 1757 was not less honorable to 
them than the preceding ones. When they saw the English di- 
recting their principal forces against Louisburg, they seized the 
offensive in the direction of the frontier of New York : Montcalm 
assaulted and took Port William Henry, which the English had 
built at the head of Lake George, and which harassed Lake 
Champlain and the road to Central Canada (August, 1757). 

Each victory was only a respite to this valiant colony, assailed 
by enemies constantly springing up anew. The most cruel of 
these enemies was want. The harvest had failed ; all Canada 
was suffering from famine ; the population and the soldiers were 
reduced to rations as in a besieged town ; ' and a civil administra- 
tion, as corrupt and disorderly as the military government was 
firm and generous, aggravated these calamities instead of reliev- 
ing them. 

This year also had therefore been unfavorable to the English, 
except in India, of which we shall speak directly. Our Indian 
Company had continued its cowardly folly ; but a squadron had 
been sent thither which might have repaired the evil. 

To France, the beginning of the war had a significant charac- 
ter, — on the sea and in the colonies, glorious successes ; on the 
continent, deplorable management and an ignominious repulse. 
It was no longer known how to carry on a great continental war : 
it was possible to sustain a petty colonial warfare, — petty hi the 
number of combat.ant8, great in its results, and in the character 
of the choice spirits that were engaged in it. Providence seemed 
to stay our hand, and to point to us where it was necessary to 
fight. 

1 Oameau, Hisi. liu Canada, t. III. ch. ii. ; VieprivSe de Loutt XV, p. 186 ; Sainte- 
Croix, t n. p. 260; Ck>ntiiiiiation of Hume, book xxyu. 
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The government closed its eyes and ears : it acted infuriatedly 
on the continent, and neglected the sea. This King, so es^r to 
make peace in 1748, and so desirous afterwards of maintaining it 
at the most absurd price, the most shameful concessions to Eng- 
land, dreamed no longer of any thing but war to the death, and 
refused, during the winter, the overtures of peace attempted by 
the King of Prussia. The reason was, that the English had only 
threatened France, while Frederick had wounded the self-love of 
Louis XV. The intentions of the government were sufficiently 
characterized by the fact that the most important man that could 
be found, the aged Marshal de Belle-Isle, was placed in the min- 
istry of war (February 29, 1758), whilst the marine remained in 
the hands of men of straw, who succeeded each other by chance. 

The English, meanwhile, made prodigious efforts at once on 
the sea to attain their true aim, and on the land to divert and 
absorb the forces of France. The good order of the administrar 
tion sufficed for this double employment. The parliament, as- 
sembled in December, 1757, had voted sixty thousand men for 
the navy, fifty-four thousand for the army, and nearly £10,500,- 
000 for the budget of 1748 : the real expenditure, regulated 
by the Committee of Ways and Means, amounted to still more, 
and exceeded £11,700,000. A treaty of April 11, 1758, secured 
to the King of Prussia a subsidy of £670,000 ; a subsidy which 
was afterwards renewed from year to year. The public, full of 
enthusiasm for William Pitt, instantly took the loans opened by 
the ministry. The English debt this year attained the sum of 
£87,367,210. Pitt neglected nothing to find agents capable of 
realizing his plans, and at length succeeded. The French gov- 
ernment, on the contrary, plunged into every kind of financial 
and administrative disorder, carried on the continental war in 
which it was absorbed, as badly as the maritime war which it 
sacrificed. The Marshal de Belle-Isle vainly issued good r^i- 
lations for the reformation of the army. Some were not exe- 
cuted ; the rest could only bear fruit in the future.^ The gene- 
rals continued to be chosen, not from the war department, but 
from the boudoir of the favorite. When the ill success of the 



1 April 29, 1758. — Regalatioii prescribing that no officer should thenceforth hare a 
regiment without having served at least seven years, five of which must have been as 
captain. This was abolishing the cohneb a la bavette. To become captain, it was ne- 
cessary to have served at least two years in the inferior grades. June 3. — Sumptuary 
laws for regulating the table of officers. — See Anc. Lois franfoiaes, t. XXII. pp. 275, 
276. Belle-Isle also strove to interdict the vendibility of companies. 
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agreement of Eloster-Zeven had caused the recall of Richelieu 
(Pebniary, 1758), who came to Paris to enjoy the fruit of his dep- 
redations,' a young clergyman of royal blood was given him as a 
successor, — the Count de Clermont, the brother of the latc'itfoi^ 
sievr le Du^y and commendatory Abb^ of Saint-Gtermain-des-Pres. 
Ho had obtained permission from Rome to bear arms without re- 
nouncing his benefices ; but he knew more of boudoirs and green- 
rooms than of camps. 

The Abbe-General, on his arrival in Germany, found the army 
ruined by disease, want, and lack of discipline, and dispersed 
by Richelieu in quarters which covered forty-eight leagues of 
country, from the Rhine to Brunswick, in the presence of an en- 
emy concentrated in such a manner as to be able to assemble in 
forty-eight hours. Clermont had not time to reconnoitre his po- 
sition. Ferdinand of Brunswick, after concerting his plan of cam- 
paign with the King of Prussia, assembled the Hanoverian army 
in the middle of February, and moved rapidly upon the Weser, 
while a Prussian corps made a diversion towards Brunswick. The 
French detachments fell back on all sides in disorder towards the 
middle of Westphalia, evacuating Hanover, Bremen, and Yerden : 
a corps of five thousand men was besieged and captured in Minden 
on tlie Weser, without any serious attempt having been made by 
the Count de Clermont to succor it (March 14). Clermont did 
not endeavor to make a stand anywhere, although he was still 
superior in numbers ; Westphalia was abandoned, like Hanover, 
without fighting ; and the army did not stop until it had recrossed 
the Rhine at Wesel (April 8). Eleven thousand French remained, 
sick and prisoners, in the hands of the enemy, who had been 
powerfully seconded by the general rising of the Hanoverian and 
Westphalian peasants, exasperated by our depredations. 

This brilliant six weeks' campaign did not satisfy Ferdinand of 
Brunswick : after resting and reorganizing his army, he crossed 
the Rhine at Emmerick, on the frontier of Holland (June 2), oc- 
cupied Cleves, and marched directly on Clermont, who had not 
had the sagacity to put himself in a posture to dispute the cross- 
ing of the Rhine. After sundry confused movements, Clermont 
had massed his army in a good position at Crefeld, between 
the Rhine and the Niers. Brunswick had less than thirty thou- 
sand men : Clermont's forces, swollen by numerous recruits, were 
incomparably superior. Brunswick effected a manceuvre, the 

i The public gave the name of the Hanover Pavilion to an elegant strnctnre built 
by BicbelicD, on his ictorn, at the corner of the Bonlovaid des Italiens. 
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temerity of which would have been insane, had he not relied on 
the profound incapacity of his enemy. He left half of his army 
confronting the French, and with the other half made a great 
circuit through an uneven and difficult country, and flanked the 
extreme French left. He was arrested an hour and a half by two 
brave officers, Bochambeau and Saint-Germain. There was full 
time to succor them, and to precipitate superior forces on .the as- 
sailants ; but no one stirred: the Abb4-General and his counsellors 
had taken the movement for a feigned attack. Bochambeau and 
Saint-Germain were overpowered, and Brunswick debouched in 
the rear of the army. Clermont ordered a retreat : more than 
three-fourths of the army had not fired a gun (June 23). He 
fell back to Cologne, while Prussian detachments took Boermond 
and Dusseldorf, and sent out parties as far as the gates of Brus- 



All the great names of ancient France were sullied or rendered 
ridiculous in turn by their unworthy heirs. After the Bichelieus 
and the Bohans (Soubise), it was the turn of the Condes: the 
little prestige that remained to the House of Conde, since the ig- 
nominious deeds of Monsieur le Due and the Count de Charolais, 
was left on the battle-field of Crefeld. The court dared not retain 
the Prince-Abb^ in command. The question was to replace him. 
There were two good lieutenant-generals in the army, Chevert and 
Saint-Germain : neither was taken. The Marquis de Contades was 
chosen by seniority. 

The operations which had taken place in the interior of Germa- 
ny prevented Prince Ferdinand from prosecuting his undertakings 
on the left bank of the Bhine. Madame de Pompadour, who 
absolutely insisted on giving her friend Soubise an opportunity for 
revenge, had caused the army corps, defeated at Bosbach, and 
which had wintered on the allied territories of Franconia and the 
Palatinate, to be put in a condition for action. This army, reor- 
ganized on the banks of the Main, recuforced by the Wiirtemberg 
contingent paid by France to Austria, and raised to thirty thou- 
sand men, had marched forward in July, and invaded Hesse. Its 
advance guard defeated a corps inferior in numbers at Sanger- 
hausen, which Ferdinand had left to guard Hesse (July 23) ; and 
Soubise reentered Hanover. Ferdinand was forced to recross the 
Bhine ; a very dangerous operation in the presence of an enemy 
that had the superiority in numbers. A rising of the river carried 
away his pontoon-bridges. Had Contades himself crossed the 
Bhine, and taken the Hanoverians in the rear, the destruction of 
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Ferdinand would have been certain. He contented himself with 
throwing Chevert on the right bank, with six or seven thousand 
men, to burn the bridges which the enemy was laying down anew 
at Rees, above Emmerick. The corps of Chevert, insufficient for 
this decisive movement, was repulsed by the troops that guarded 
the bridges ; and Ferdinand of Brunswick stole a march on Con- 
tades and recrossed the river, evacuating the places that he had 
taken (August 10). 

Contades crossed the Rhine after the enemy. He would have 
gladly joined Soubise on the Lippe ; but Soubise had pene- 
trated into Hanover. Ferdinand of Brunswick, posted under 
MUuster, received there a reenforcement of twelve thousand Eng- 
lish that had landed at Emden, while Contades was reenforced 
by five or six thousand Saxons. Ferdinand detached General 
Oberg, with fifteen thousand men, to join the Hessian corps de- 
feated at Sangerhausen, capture Casscl, and cut off Soubise from 
Hesse. Soubise fell back in time on Cassel, received there a reen- 
forcement sent by Contades under the command of Chevert, and 
attacked Oberg, October 7, at Lutterberg, on the Werra. The 
Frcncli were greatly superior. Chevert turned the enemy, took 
him in flank, and decided the victory. Oberg abandoned the 
confines of Hesse and Hanover to fall back on the army of Ferdi- 
nand. Chevert had won the battle : Madame de Pompadour gave 
the marshal's bfiton to Soubise. 

Ferdinand of Brunswick endeavored to avenge this repulse by 
preventing Chevert from returning to Contades* army : he was 
unsuccessful in this ; but he succeeded in interrupting the com- 
munication between Contades and Soubise. Winter was approach- 
ing : Soubise, who had derived no advantage from the success of 
Lutterberg, evacuated Hesse, and took up his winter-quarters be- 
tween the Lahn and the Main. Contades went to winter on the 
left baok of the Lower Rhine, leaving the enemy established in 
Westphalia. The resumption of the offensive beyond the Rhine 
remained therefore ineffectual ; and the enemy kept the fruits of 
his first success, — a wretched issue of these two campaigns which 
had consumed so many men and resources.^ 

The war in Western Germany, or Hanover, had been this year 
completely distinct from that in Eastern Germany, or Prussia ; so 
that we have been able to describe the one without even alluding 

1 Frederick II., Guerre de Sepi Am, 1 1, ch. Tiii. ; M€m. de Napoleon, t. VII. ; Pr€cU, 
etc., ch. iy. ; Correepondenoe of the Count de Salnt-Gennain ; M€m, de Bochambeau, 
1. 1, p. 112. 
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to the other. The war in Prussia continued to be as grand in the 
military point of view, as lugubrious in the point of view of hu- 
manity : the destruction of men and devastation of territory there- 
in exceeded the War of the Austrian Succession. 

The Russians had been the first to move anew. The embassies 
of Austria and France had succeeded, by reanimating the Czarina 
Elizabeth's hatred of Frederick, in conquering the party of the 
heir presumptive, tlie Grand Duke, at the court of St. Petersburg, 
in favor of Prussia and England. The Chancellor Bestoujeff had 
been arrested and replaced by WoronzoflF, the partisan of Vienna 
and Versailles ; and Marshal Apraxin had been recalled : his suc- 
cessor, Fermor, reentered Prussia as early as the month of Janua- 
ry, 1758, and took possession of the whole province. The plan 
of the campaign had been for the Russians to march on 
Pomerania and Brandenburg, while the Austrians, masters of 
Silesia, retook Saxony. The great victory of Frederick at Leu- 
then, in December, 1757, had overthrown this plan. Frederick 
resolved not to suffer the Austrians to reorganize on his frontier, 
but to occupy them at a distance in their own country, in order 
to be able then to return to oppose the Russians. Despite the 
typhus-fever, which had carried off a multitude of his soldiers, he 
had filled up the ranks of his army during the winter. In the 
middle of March he entered the field, besieged and retook 
Schweidnitz, which achieved the liberation of Silesia (the middle 
of April), then fell upon Moravia (May). 

The aim of the expedition was to take Olmiitz, that the Austri- 
ans might use the campaign in retaking it, and that, meanwhile, 
Frederick might have his hands free. The enterprise was not 
happily conceived. The Prussians, so formidable on the field of 
battle, were still weakly organized as to engineering and siege ar- 
tillery, — arms which had attained perfection only in France. The 
resistance of Olmiitz gave Field-Marshal Daun time to reorganize 
an army superior in numbers to that of Frederick, and to besiege, 
in some sort, the besiegers. Frederick was compelled to raise the 
siege (July 1). He repaired his mistakes with genius. While 
Daun was awaiting him in the mountains that separated Moravia 
from Silesia, he effected his retreat through Bohemia, capturing 
on his way the magazines of the enemy. He reentered Silesia at 
the opposite extremity of the province, left the main body of his 
army to one of his lieutenants to restrain the Austrians, and with 
a strong detachment hastened to join the Prussian army corps 
that was painfully disputing the ground with the Russians. The 
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Russians, masters of the kingdom of Prussia, had sought to take 
military occupation of Dantzic and Polish Prussia, although 
Poland was a perfect stranger to the war. French diplomacy had 
averted the blow, and the Russians had advanced through Posen 
into Brandenburg. They recoiled at the approach of the King of 
Prussia. Frederick had about thirty-five thousand men. Gen- 
eral Fermor, out of nearly seventy thousand soldiers that the Rus- 
sian army numbered, had only forty thousand at hand. Frederick 
hastened to attack Zorndorf (August 25). Some false manoeuvres, 
which at first endangered his success, were repaired by the ad- 
mirable cavalry of General Seidlitz : the Russians were defeated, 
and driven from Brandenburg. The Prussians avenged by terri- 
ble carnage the atrocities committed in their country by the 
Cossack and Muscovite hordes. Frederick, despite the repulse 
of Olmiitz, had in some sort attained his end. 

The Russians expelled, Frederick fell back on the Austrians, 
who, united with the contingents of the Empire, were on the point 
of overpowering the principal Prussian army in Saxony. Frederick 
liberated his troops. Marshal Daun repaired to Lusatia to en- 
deavor to cut off the Prussians from Silesia, and to cover from a 
distance the siege of Neisse, which was about to be undertaken by 
an Austrian reserve corps. Frederick, in the course of the opera- 
tions, pitched a camp at Hohenkirchen overlooked by woods and 
heights. He did not think that the circumspect Daun would ever 
dare attack him. This contempt of the enemy was rudely chas- 
tised. The Austrians hemmed in and captured the camp of the 
King of Prussia, who lost many men, and almost all his artillery 
(October 15). Frederick was never greater than after a reverse : 
he did, conquered, what he might have done a conqueror. With 
the aid of a reenforcement that came to him from Saxony, he 
manceuvred so well, that Daun was unable to bar his way to Silesia ; 
then went to compel the raising of the siege of Neisse, and to 
rid Silesia once more of the Austrians (November 6). From 
there he returned like lightning to the Elbe, where Daun was 
menacing Dresden. The Austrians were driven back from Saxony 
into Bohemia (the end of November) ; and this long campaign, in 
which the coalition had displayed such great forces, terminated 
with no other loss to Frederick than that of the province of Prus- 
sia, which had not been defended, and which was too remote to 
permit him to carry his arms thither. His enemies were as un- 
able to wrest Saxony from him as Silesia. 

The moral effect in France of the first two years of the conti- 
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nental war was such disgust with the government and its allies, 
that it seemed as if French arms were not in question. Public 
opinion was Prussian at Paris, partly through infatuation for 
Frederick and Ferdinand of Brunswick, partly through an in- 
stinctive feeling that victory would be a misfortune for France 
in this Aiistrian war. French self-love sought to console itself 
by contemptuously disavowing every thing that pertained to a 
power which there was no hope of changing. Such a sentiment 
was a true denationalization. The military leaders themselves 
extolled the Prussians who defeated them, but found it easier to 
admire than to imitate them. 

Discouraged, France abandoned herself for want of power and 
knowledge to dispose of her own destinies : England, personified 
in the bold minister whom she had imposed on her King, acted 
with all her strength, directed by all her intellect. Her navy, in- 
creased by continual building, amounted in 1758 to one hundred 
and fifty-six ships of the line against seventy-seven possessed, it 
was said, by France : it is doubtful, however, whether the latter 
had so many. Mr. Pitt knew how to profit by this prodigious 
superiority. He had regulated the plan of operations in America, 
for 1758, according to the counsels of the man best acquainted 
with the world in dispute, — the illustrious Franklin, then agent 
at London of the principal Anglo-American colonies. This time, 
Pitt sent sufficient forces to attack simultaneously Louisburg and 
Canada. Ho despatched to America more than twenty ships of 
the line, and twelve thousand soldiers. The Anglo-American 
army was thus increased to twenty-two thousand soldiers and 
twenty-eight thousand mobilized militia, with a reserve of thirty 
thousand stationary militia. The English colonies were levied 
en masse. The French had in all less than eight thousand five 
hundred regular troops to defend both colonies. The inhabitants 
able to bear arms, from sixteen to sixty, amounted at most to 
seventeen or eighteen thousand. 

The minister of war, the Marshal de Belle-Isle, did not, how- 
ever, share in the shameful indifference of the court to these last 
defenders of French glory. Before his entrance into the ministry, 
he had presented to the Ring a plan to transport to Canada several 
thousand military colonists ; but neither stability nor perseverance 
was the virtue of Belle-Isle : and besides, what would have been pos- 
sible in 1767, when the French fleet advantageously disputed the 
American waters with the English fleet, was no longer so in 1758, 
with the system which liad been adopted of dispersing our fleet 
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in small squadrons. Belle-Isle was unable to convey any aid of 
importance to the Canadians. A first squadron of six ships had set 
out from Toulon as early as November, 1757. It was arrested on 
the coast of Spain by the English fleet of the Mediterranean, fifteen 
ships strong, and was obliged to take refuge in the port of Car- 
thagena. Three vessels commanded by Commodore Duquesne, 
the Ex-Governor of Canada, were sent to its aid. Duquesne fell 
amoug the English fleet, and was taken, with two of his ships, 
after a vigorous resistance (February 28, 1768). The squadron 
of Toulon was forced to abandon its expedition to America. Five 
ships that sailed from Brest were more fortunate, and arrived at 
Louisburg in the spring; but three more ships from the same 
port were unable to join them, the English fleet of America hav- 
ing commenced the siege of Louisburg in the interval. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in throwing some soldiers into the Island of Cape 
Breton. In the month of April, another English squadron had at- 
tacked at the mouth of the Charente five ships of the line and some 
transports loaded with troops and munitions for Canada. Part of 
our vessels gained the offing: the rest stranded on the coast, 
throwing their fireight overboard; and the expedition proved a 
failure. A convoy of fifty vessels, laden with wheat, succeeded, 
however, in reaching Quebec, and saved the Canadians from dying 
of famine this year (May 19). 

Admiral Boscawen arrived in sight of Louisbui^, June 2, with 
twenty-four ships of the line and eighteen frigates, escorting nearly 
sixteen thousand soldiers and militia. The place and Royal 
Island were defended by less than three thousand soldiers, 
twenty-five hundred militia, twelve hundred Indians, five ships, 
and five frigates. Tlie fortifications of the town were in the 
worst condition ; and the sole hope of the French was in the obstar 
cles to disembarkation. The English proceeded to the most accessi- 
ble point of the shore, — Connarant^s Bay. Almost all the gar- 
rison were in ambush there, with powerful artillery, behind a thick 
abatis of trees, from which it could have poured grape-shot on the 
masses of the enemy : unfortunately, the ambuscade unmasked 
too soon, just as the English were beginning to land. They 
reembarked, and efiected the descent among some rocks which 
it had not been thought necessary to guard (June 8). The 
garrison was driven back into the place, and constrained to aban- 
don the outworks, the fire from which commanded the port and the 
town. Reenforced by a small corps that had landed, and succeed- 
ed in making its way through the enemy, it nevertheless defended 
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itself heroically. Tlie wife of the governor, Madame de Dru- 
court, auother Madame Dupleix, set the example by crossing the 
ramparts under the enemy's bullets, and herself applying the 
match to the cannon. After six weeks' siege, tlie bastions 
crumbled everywhere under the formidable artillery of the 
enemy : the French fleet was burned in the port by the English 
batteries ; and there remained no chance of safety. The governor 
capitulated July 26. Five thousand six hundred soldiers and 
sailors remained prisoners: the inhabitants of the town, the Island 
of Cape Breton, and the Island of St. John, were transported to 
France. The whole Gulf of St. Lawrence was in the possession 
of the English. 

Canada had been assailed at the same time by such forces that 
resistance seemed impossible. More than sixteen thousand men 
had marched on Central Canada : they were designed first to 
capture the fortress of Carillon (or Ticonderoga), which protected 
Lake Champlain ; then to proceed straight to Montreal. Another 
corps of nine thousand men was commissioned to conquer Fort 
Duquesne and the Valley of the Ohio. Not only were the French 
two-thirds inferior, but through a bad plan of the governor, 
Vaudreuil, their principal corps had been separated into two 
divisions of three thousand men each ; the first posted at Ticon- 
deroga, the second commissioned to make a diversion south of Lake 
Ontario. When the march of the English on Ticonderoga was 
certain. General Montcalm obtained the recall of the second corps 
from Lake Ontario, but too late. Montcalm scarcely received any 
reenforcements, and was forced with three thousand six hundred 
men to sustain an encounter with more than fifteen thousand 
enemies. He posted himself in an intrenched camp on the 
heights of Ticonderoga, near the fort, between Lakes Cham- 
plain and George. General Abercrombie attacked him there, 
July 8. After a prolonged succession of assaults, which lasted all 
day, the English retired, or rather fled, towards Lake Gteorge. 
Their loss had been so great, that they did not return to the 
charge. Abercrombie, renouncing the invasion of Central Can- 
ada, detached three thousand men towards Lake Ontario, who 
destroyed Fort Frontenac, a military and naval entrepdt of the 
French, established near the place where the St. Lawrence issues 
from this inland sea. The Governor of Canada had only been able 
to leave there a handful of men (the end of August). 

Fort Duquesne also succumbed. A first English corps had 
been defeated. Preparations were made to renew the attack 
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with six thqiisand men ; upon which, the defenders, reduced to 
five hundred, burned the fort,^ and retired towards the Great 
Lakes (the end of November). The Valley of the Ohio was thus 
lost, and the communication was cut off between Canada and 
Louisiana. The intrepid valor of Montcalm and his companions 
in arms had again saved Canada for this year ; but its bulwarks 
were fallen, and the heroes who defended it could only immortal- 
ize its approaching ruin.' 

Everywhere England displayed that persevering activity which 
repaired past repulses and commenced triumphs. The French 
possessions in Africa were attacked in the spring of 1758. The 
French, whose factories extended along the Senegal three hundred 
leagues inland, had monopolized the gum-trade, and gained full 
preponderance on the coast of Guinea. An English expedition 
seized St. Louis in Senegal in the month of April. It was at first 
repulsed from the Island of Goree ; but the attack was renewed 
in December with superior forces. Goree capitulated, and the 
French flag disappeared from tliis coast. 

Events of far greater scope were transpiring in India. It is 
necessary to resume these events, full of thrilling and bitter inter- 
est to us, from the time of Dupleix's departure. This man seemed 
even greater absent than present, and every thing manifested in 
his absence the greatness and correctness of his designs. The 
shameful treaty of Godeheu had not been fully executed, either in 
consequence of the news from Europe and America, or because the 
English had violated it almost as soon as concluded by interven- 
ing in the Madura in behalf of their nabob of the Carnatic. Bussi 
remained, therefore, in the Deccan. It was the most important 
point, and every thing might still have boon repaired. Tiie year 
1756 offered the French the most admirable opportunity to re- 
sume the plans of Dupleix. The Mogul Subahdar of Bengal, hav- 
ing quarrelled with the English, besieged and took Calcutta by 
assault, and expelled them from all Bengal (June, 1756). One 
of the three English presidencies of Hindostau, the one best situat- 
ed for commerce and political action, was thus annihilated. The 
English East-India Company resolved on a last effort to recover 
Calcutta, and reestablish its influence in Bengal. Clive was 
placed at the head of an armed expedition to Madras. Clivo 
returned, and Dupleix gone, — it was the emblem of the fortune 

1 The English rebuilt it, and gave it the name of Pittsburg (the town of Pitt). 
S Garoeau, t. III. ch. iii. ; Sainto-Croix, t. II. pp. 263-267 ; Vte privee de Louis XV, 
t. IIL p. 180; Continnation of Home, book xxiz. 
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of the two rival nations. The English squadron entered the 
Ganges at the close of the year, and retook Calcutta as earlj as 
January 2, 1757. The subabdar hastened thither with a body of 
troops, and entreated the assistance of the French at Chandcrna- 
gore ; but the spirit of Godeheu ruled among the agents of the 
company. The council of Ghandemagore, although it knew that 
war was declared between France and England, still cherished the 
imbecile hope of the neutrality of India. Instead of supporting 
the Moguls, it agreed with Clive reciprocally to interdict all hos- 
tility in Bengal. The subahdar made peace with the English, and 
restored to them their factories and privileges. Clive then re- 
turned to attack Chandernagore, without caring for the agree- 
ment of neutrality. The English squadron brougbt its broadside 
to bear within pistol-shot of the ramparts, which it levelled with 
its fire. It was necessary to capitulate (March 14), The French, 
in their turn, were expelled from Bengal. 

This was to Clive only a starting-point. As unscrupulous to- 
wards the Moguls as towards the French, he fomented a rebellion 
against the subahdar of Bengal, quarrelled with him, defeated 
him, overthrew him, and replaced him by the leader of the revolt 
(the end of June). Thenceforth Bengal belonged to the English. 
Tliis was really the foundation of the English empire in India. 
Clive had comprehended and applied the system of Dupleix in 
behalf of England. Nothing was settled, however, so long as Bussi 
remained in the Deccan. At this very moment, summoned too late 
to the assistance of the Subahdar of Bengal, he took from the Eng- 
lish Yisingapatam, MadapoUam, and their other factories on the 
coast of Orissa, and rendered himself the complete master of 
the maritime provinces which had been given him as fiefs by the 
Subahdar of the Deccan, and which separate Bengal from the coast 
of Coromandel. 

Hostilities had recommenced in the Carnatic from 1756 to 1757. 
The French received in the summer of 1757 some reenforcements, 
which gave them the superiority, owing to the departure of Clive. 
They took several forts in the suburbs of Arcot and of Madras itself. 
Machault, before falling from the ministry, had prevailed upon the 
government to despatch a squadron to India. This squadron, 
which quitted Brest in May, 1757, did not reach the coast of the 
Carnatic till the end of April, 1758. It brought a new governor. 
Instead of sending back Dupleix, or choosing Bussi, the government 
despatched thither the Count de Lally-ToUendal, the son of an 
Irish refugee, a very brave ofiicer, but devoid of all political talent, 
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absolutely ignorant of Indian affairs, and too stubborn and head- 
strong to take the pains to learn them. His system was that of 
La Bourdonnais, impaired by ignorance and obstinacy, — to ap- 
ply himself exclusively to the destruction of the English settle- 
ments, with a brutal contempt for all diplomacy and for all native 
alliances. To this man were granted the resources which Du- 
pleix never had at his disposal from 1747 to 1754. Lally 
was able to act on land and sea. He began by laying siege to St. 
David, while the squadron, under command of the Count d'Ach^, 
engaged in a naval battle with the English who had returned from 
the Ganges. The English had seven ships of from fifty to sixty- 
six guns; the French, five ships of from fifty to seventy-four 
guns, and three frigates of from thirty-six to forty-four guns.* 
The French lost more men; but the English vessels suffered more 
(April 29, 1758). The French attained their end, since their 
adversaries were unable to molest the siege of St. David, which 
surrendered June 1. Devicotta also opened its gates. 

It was a glorious beginning* Dupleix, for want of vessels, had 
lately failed in an attack on St. David ; bat the conduct of Lally 
towards the natives already endangered his military successes, 
and even the existence of the colony. He trampled under foot 
the customs of the race of all others most devoted to its tra- 
ditions. In default of horses and oxen, he harnessed indiscrimi- 
nately to his wagons and guns kshatriyas and sudras, Bi^ahmins 
and pariahs. He demolished a celebrated pagoda, and broke its 
statues in search of imaginary treasures. Some of the Brahmins 
having returned to wander round their profaned temple, he took 
them for English spies, and caused them to be blown from the 
muzzles of the guns. The Hindoos, seized with horror, abandoned 
Pondicberry in a body, and fled to a distance thenceforth as soon 
they perceived the French. 

Their desertion caused the failure of an expedition of Lally 
against Tanjore (July-August). At the moment of this repulse, 
Lally had just dealt an irreparable blow to the French power in 
India. He had recalled Bussi from the Deccan with the greater 
part of his troops, and \iad replaced him, in the circars of Orissa, 
by one of his creatures. It was the second act of the fall of Du- 
pleix, and the disappearance of the last chance of France. The 
news of this act of madness was received by the English with 
boundless joy. 

I Almost all these vessels belonged to the Indian C^ompany. 
YOL. I. 63 
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followed bim. In a few moments the rear guard of the English 
was broken, cut to pieces, or driven into the sea. It cost them, 
at least, three thousand men. 

This successful conflict somewhat consoled French self-love, but 
did not compensate for our losses. Our maritime commerce was 
annihilated.^ 

The folly of the policy of Versailles was manifest to all eyes. 
The minister of foreign affairs, the Abbe de Bernis, was terrified 
at the misfortunes into which he had contributed to precipitate 
France. As early as the defeat of Rosbach, he had told the King 
frankly that it was impossible to continue the double continental 
and maritime war, and that France had neither generals nor 
money. He finally wrung from Louis a permission to negotiate. 
From Uiat time, he was ruined in the favor of Madame de Pom- 
padour. The favorite played the Roman heroine in the recesses 
of her alcove, and prided herself on remaining inflexible in her 
designs, in spite of the public wretchedness. An ambitious and 
enterprising spirit profited by this feeling to supplant Bernis. 
The Count de Staiuville, of the House of Choiseul, had gained the 
favor of Madame de Pompadour by causing* the failure of an in- 
trigue, plotted by one of her relatives, to replace the Marchioness 
with the King. The grateful Marchioness had made Stainville 
ambassador to Rome, then to Vienna. He saw the Marchioness 
and her friend the Empress alike dissatisfied with the resolution 
to negotiate : he maintained that nothing rendered this necessary, 
and that resources could be found to continue the war. Madame 
de Pompadour, persuaded in advance, easily persuaded the King. 
Bernis received almost at the same time his dismissal, and the 
cardinal's hat as a consolation (November 1) ; and Stainville 
was summoned to Versailles to enter the ministry of foreign 
affairs. The King created him duke and peer, under the title of 
the Duke de Choiseul.^ 

This ministerial revolution was destmed to have greater scope and 
duration than the preceding ones. The diplomatist who attained to 
power through the objectionable means of Madame de Pompadour 
and Austria, was, nevertheless, any thing but a vulgar intriguer. 
The Lorraine origin of his family, hereditarily devoted to the an- 
cestors of the husband of Maria Theresa, in some degree excused 

1 Mim, de Dudos, p. 650 ; Vie priv€e de Louis XV, t. III. p. 187 ; Mercure historiq., 
t. CXLIV.p. 832, CXLV. pp. 31, 281, 383; Smollett, book xxviii. 

9 Mem, de Dudos, p. 631 ; M€m. de madame du Hcatssetf p. 82 ; Notice on Bernis by 
the Cardinal de Brienne, appended to Madame da Haosset, p. 203. 
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his first political bias. He was a singular character, a mixture of 
frivolity, rashness, penetration, and sometimes even profundity. 
With a mind full of brilliancy and fascination, and a lively and 
active intellect, devoid of principles and beliefs, he supplied the 
lack of morality, so far as it could be supplied, by loftiness of cour- 
age, and hatred of whatever was base and mediocre : he sincerely 
desired the regeneration of France, provided that it were by his 
hand. He would have been a remarkable man anywhere : before 
the pygmies of the court of Louis XV., he was a kind of great 
man. It is surprising that Louis XV., so malevolent towards all 
superior minds, should have accepted a man, who, from his en- 
trance into the council, was a prime minister, in fact, under Queen 
Pompadour. The suspicion that Bernis aimed to become prime 
minister had contributed, quite as much as his opposition to the 
war, to decide his fall. 

Choiseul signed, as his initiation-fee, a new secret treaty with 
Austria (December 30, 1768). Bernis had recently obtained the 
reduction of one-half of the subsidy promised by France to Maria 
Theresa. This subsidy was fixed at two hundred and eighty- 
eight thousand florins per month ; France engaging to continue 
to keep one hundred thousand men on foot in Germany, besides 
paying alone both the Saxon corps in the service of the allies and 
the subsidy of the Swedes. It was agreed that Wesel, Geldem, 
and the countries conquered from the King of Prussia in Lower 
Grermany, should be administered in the name of the Empress- 
Queen ; that is, that the French conquests on the Lower Rhine 
should belong to Austria ! The rest confirmed the previous com- 
pacts.* 

This beginning seemed to announce that the prot^g^ of the 
Emperor Francis of Lorraine and Maria Theresa would servilely 
follow the beaten track pursued by the government of France. It 
was not so. The engagements that had just been renewed with 
Austria were fulfilled : but Choiseul had comprehended the ab- 
surdity of the hopes founded on the invasion of Hanover, should 
it finally succeed ; and, while continuing the war in the west of 
Germany, he embraced the bold project of grappling with En- 
gland, and attacking her at home, — a project which Machault had 
been the first to conceive, and which was extolled by the Mar- 
shal de Belle-Isle. The success of a descent, effected with all 
the forces that France could concentrate, appeared to him less 
improbable than that of a war, pursued at a distance, on the seas, 

1 M€m. de Dvdos, p. 688; Wenck, t. III. p. 185. 
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with squadrons almost everywhere inferior by one-half to those 
of the enemy. 

From the b^inning of 1769, great preparations were made in 
our ports on the ocean and the Channel. Numerous flat-boats, 
designed for the transportation of troops, were built at Dunkirk, 
Harre, Brest, and Rochefort. Two strong squadrons, fitted out at 
Toulon and Brest, were to unite to convoy the expedition, or 
ratlier the expeditions ; for it was projected to make a descent at 
once in Scotland and in England. The design was admirable ; 
but to what hands was its execution to be confided ! The Duke 
d 'Aiguillon, the victor, despite himself, at St. Cas, was to lead the 
twelve or fifteen thousand men destined for Scotland; and the 
vanquished of Bosbach, Soubise, was to command, by favor of 
Madame de Pompadour, the fifty thousand conquerors of En- 
gland. We shall soon see the value of the commander of the 
fleet of Brest, the Count de Conflans, who had recently been 
made Marshal of France, apparently because the title of vice-admi- 
ral was not worthy of him. Choiseul might have dreamed of 
great things ; but he was not permitted to choose the instruments 
capable of realizing them : what would have been only audacious 
in another situation, became insane. 

Choiseul, meanwhile, passionately pursued his idea, and strove 
to secure the coopei-ation of the maritime States. There was no 
means of drawing in the timid Holland, irritated though she was 
at the acts of violeoce of England against her merchant-shipping. 
He succeeded, no better with Spain, even by the offer of Minorca. 
The policy of Ferdinand VI., absolutely opposed to that of his 
father, and especially of his step-mother, the famous Elizabeth 
Farnese, was peace and neutrality. Mr. Pitt had, on his side, use- 
lessly offered to restore Gibraltar to Spain if she would aid En- 
gland in recovering Minorca. Choiseul hoped to be more success- 
ful with Russia and Sweden, who, both pledged to the French 
alliance on the continent, concluded, at this very moment, a re- 
markable compact to insure peace in the Baltic.^ Choiseul was 

1 March 9, 1759. — > Both powers engaged to oppose whomsoeyer might attempt to 
distarb maritime commerce. They prohibited nothing bat what was contraband of 
war, and commerce with Pmssian ports actually blockaded. With this exception, the 
commerce of Prussian subjects was not to be disturbed, or their merchandise captured ; 
that is to say, privateering was interdicted. This was the most advanced treaty with 
respect to the rights of nations that had yet been made. Both powers agreed to 
unite their squadrons to interdict all entrance to the Baltic to foreign men-of-war. 
Denmark and France were to be invited to accede. Denmark acceded March 17, 
1760. — RecueU de Martens, t. X. pp. 36, 42. 
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very desirous that twelve thousand Russians and twelve thousand 
Swedes should make a descent in Scotland ; but Russia was by 
no means \rilling to enter into direct conflict with England, who 
kept her in a state of commercial dependence by buying her raw 
materials. Sweden was in the same position with respect to the 
iron and lumber trade. The president of the Swedish senate, 
who had been the real head of the government since the humilia- 
tion of the royalty, gave Choiseul hopes, but protracted the affair. 
Meanwhile the fate of Choiseul's plans was decided.^ 

The English did not await in their ports the threatened inva- 
sion. At the beginning of July, one of the five squadrons which 
they kept simultaneously on our coasts bombarded Havre, but 
without much damage, and without succeeding in burning the 
transports.' A larger squadron, in the month of June, had unsuc- 
cessfully threatened the roadstead and coast of Toulon. Mal- 
treated by the coast batteries, it retired to Gibraltar for repairs. 
The French squadron of Toulon, commanded by M. de La Clue, 
neglected to take advantage of this opportunity to attempt the 
crossing of the strait, and did not cross it until the night of 
August 16-17. Whetlier from bad management, or from fatality, 
five of its twelve vessels separated from the rest, and anchored 
before Cadiz. The seven remaining ships, which had put farther 
out to sea, were followed and attacked tlie next day by the squad- 
ron of Gibraltar, fourteen ships strong, under the command of 
Boscawen. The captain of the CerUaurCj M. de Sabran, sacrificed 
himself to give the admiral time to effect his retreat : he fought for 
several hours alone against five ships, and surrendered only when 
sinking. This devotion did not save the squadron. The flag- 
ship had suffered greatly in the battle : three of the other vessels 
were slower sailers than the .English. Overtaken by the enemy 
on the following morning, they stranded on the coast of Algarve. 
The English, without respecting either the law of nations or the 
neutrality of Portugal, which they were accustomed to treat as a 
vassal, attacked these ships under the guns of the Portuguese 
forts, burned two, and carried off" the two others. 

Despite this grave repulse, the cabinet of Versailles did not 
wholly abandon its designs : it renounced the great army of Sou- 
bise, but not the expedition of the Duke d'Aigiiillon, which was to 
proceed to Scotland, by the way of St. George's Channel, under 

1 Flassan, t. VI. p. 146, et teq. 

* ArcMvea du Havre, 1. 1, p. 263, el aeq,, ap. a maniiscript jonnial by M. MiUot» fint 
alderman of Havre. 
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the protection of the fleet from Brest ; while a small squadron, set- 
ting sail from Dunkirk, was to make a diversion in Ireland by the 
way of the north of Scotland. This project might have been ef- 
fectual, had the troops and the transports been combined with the 
fleet in the roadstead of Brest ; but the selfish vanity of the Duke 
d'Aiguillon had retained them in Morbihan, where he had the 
chief command, while at Brest he would have been subordinate 
to the Marshal de Gonflans. The fleet, therefore, was obliged to 
go in search of the convoy. Despite this loss of time, Conflans 
might perhaps have succeeded by taking advantage of the tem- 
pest, which, at the beginning of November, dispersed the enemy's 
fleet that was cruising before Brest ; but he did not set sail from 
Brest until the 14th. On the 20th, he was overtaken by Admiral 
Hawko oflF Belle-Isle. Conflans had twenty-one ships against 
twenty-three. There was nothing else to do than to meet the at- 
tack valiantly. He sought to avoid it by passing through the 
Cardinal Shoals, and entering with his fleet into the bay, full of 
islets and breakers, that forms the mouth of the Yilaine. Admi- 
ral Hawke, who was to the windward, intrepidly followed the 
French, at the risk of being destroyed with them in this species 
of maritime defiles. The commander of the French rear guard, 
Saint- Andre du Verger, repeated the devotion of the brave Sabran. 
He sufiered destruction in order to arrest the enemy, and ren- 
dered himself illustrious by a glorious death. His crew were 
almost all killed when the flag was struck. The French ships, 
tossed about amidst the rocks by a tempestuous sea, ran against 
each other, without being able to manoeuvre. Two were sunk : 
two more were wrecked on the reefs. Night suspended the disas- 
ter. At daybreak, Conflans stranded and burned his flag-ship and 
another vessel in the Bay of Croisic. Two English ships were 
lost on the sand-banks in attempting to pursue Conflans. The 
French advance guard, seven ships strong, had scarcely joined 
in the engagement, and might have avenged Saint-Andr^, and re- 
paired the disgrace of Conflans. Its leader, Beaufremont, thought 
only of making his escape, and took refuge at Bochefort. Another 
division of seven ships, by favor of the high tide, entered the Vi- 
laine, which it had not been thought possible for frigates to pene- 
trate : it saved itself in this manner, but could not go out again. 
The English resumed before the Vilaine and the Charente the 
blockade that they had maintained before Brest. 

This deplorable catastrophe consummated the humiliation of 
France : the fleet, the honor of which had been until then intact. 
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fell to the level of the army. The corruption, effeminacy, and self- 
ishness of the court had invaded the maritime after the military 
nobility. 

The little squadron of Dunkirk had set out a month before the 
disaster of the Yilaine, under the conunand of an ex-privateer 
named Thurot, greatly dreaded by English commerce. This in- 
trepid mariner, after divers adventures, effected his descent in 
Ireland in February, 1760, and took the town of Carrickfergus. 
It was truly a despairing blow, which could do nothing but sac- 
rifice brave men. Thurot was killed, and his little squadron 
captured.* 

The cabinet of Versailles, bending under these decisive re- 
verses, renounced all maritime undertakings. Stroke after stroke 
of the saddest intelligence came from America. 

There had been hitherto in the West Indies only a privateer 
warfare, greatly to the advantage of the French, with a few en- 
counters of squadrons, without marked success on either side. 
In the middle of January, 1759, an English squadron of ten ships 
of the line, escorting an expedition of six thousand soldiers, at^ 
tacked Martinique, the richest of the French Lesser Antilles, and 
the most important through its central position and its numerous 
and intrepid ship-owners. The English landed without much 
difficulty. The island was in a very bad posture of defence : nev- 
ertheless, a first attack against a height that overlooks Fort Royal 
having been repulsed by a body of militia destitute even of artil- 
lery, the English suddenly renounced their design, and reembarked 
to attack Ouadeloupe (January 23, 24), where they were more 
successful. Their bomb-ketches reduced the town of Basse*Terre 
to ashes. They landed, and found the citadel abandoned. The 
Governor of Guadeloupe showed as little energy as talent ; but 
the inhabitants supplied the deficiency. Tliis brave population 
profited by the numerous accidents of ground offered by its island, 
and obstinately defended every hill, every defile, and every tor- 
rent. The struggle was prolonged for three whole months. The 
least assistance would have compelled the invaders to retreat. A 
squadron of nine ships had arrived at Martinique from Brest in 
the month of March : it remained there motionless for more than 
a month, and did not appear in sight of Ouadeloupe until April 
21. The inhabitants, driven from post to post, and reduced to 
extreme want, had capitulated that very day ! 

^ Mercure Uttoriq. t CXLVn. pp. 298, 384; Sainte-Croix, 1. 11. p. 278 and docn- 
inents; VUprivAtU Louit XV, t HI. p. 204 ; M^m. de Dudos, p. 658. 
VOL. I. 68 
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Desirade, Les Saintes, Petite-Terre, and Marie Galante followed 
the destiny of Guadeloupe.^ 

While Guadeloupe succumbed, the campaign reopened in Can- 
ada. The winter had passed away full of sombre presages for this 
valiant colony. To all its calamities was added discord, the too 
usual companion of misfortime. The general complained of the 
governor, the governor of the general : the latter too much accus- 
tomed, perhaps, to the regular wars of Europe, and not taking 
sufficiently into account the nature of the colonial elements, but, 
moreover, as upright and firm in mind as in heart ; the former 
lacking the enlightenment and firnmess necessary against the 
enormous abuses that fettered a defence already so difficult. Per- 
sonally honest and sincere, M. de Yaudreuil was blinded by the 
intendaut Bigot, who, leagued with the commissary-general and a 
whole faction of peculators, had built up, from year to year, his 
scandalous fortune and that of his accomplices on the public ruin. 
The waste had increased beyond measure, since, in 1757, the pro- 
visioning of the army, formerly under the direct administration o^ 
the government, had beea put up for contract ; that is, monopoly. 
The letters of exchange drawn on France threatened to amount to 
thirty millions for 1759. The expenses of Canada had already 
attained this sum the preceding year.' Meanwhile, without pow- 
erful assistance in soldiers, munitions, and vessels, the loss of 
Canada in this very campaign was imminent, as General Montcalm 
had explicitly announced to the minister of war in a long and sad 
letter, which was, so to speak, his testament and the testament of 
the colony.* 

The ministry responded to this despairing appeal by utter 
abandonment. Choiseul was absorbed in his descent on England, 
and thought to save Canada at Loudon. A letter from the minis- 
ter of war, Belle-Isle, which crossed that of Montcalm on the way, 
is one of the most painful mementoes of those days of shame and 
delirium. 

" I am very sorry to be obliged to send you word that you must 

1 Mercwre higtoriq, t. CXLVII. p. 43 ; VUprivfy de Louis XV, t. m. p. 196 ; Ckm- 
tinuation of Hume, book xxxi. 

* Garneau, t. IIL pp. 80, 282. The deamess of provisioiiB in a countiy in which 
cnltivation was almost abandoned mnst doubtless be taken into account in explaining 
so great an amount ; but, according to Montcalm, the contractors made from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty per cent profit. — See in Dussicnx, Le Canada sous la do- 
mination fianfaise, p. 75, et seq.^ the extracts from the correspondence of Montcalm, 
the commissary of war, Du Doreil, etc., who were unable to succeed in obtaining 
the recall of Bigot, supported by a powerful accomplice in the very cabinet of the 
minister. 

> This letter, of April 12, 1759, is in the aichiyes of the marine. 
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not hope for any reenforcements of troops. Besides the fact that 
they would increase the dearth of provisions which you have ex- 
perienced only too much hitherto, there is great reason to fear that 
they would be intercepted by the English on the way ; and, as the 
King could never send you assistance in proportion to the forces 
which the English are in a condition to oppose to you, the efforts 
that might be made here to procure them for you would have no 
other effect than to incite the ministry at London to make still 
greater ones to preserve the superiority which it has acquired on 
that part of the continent" (February 19, 1759). 

In other despatches, the ministry even anticipated the event that 
the colony might be compelled to capitulate, and appeared to be 
resigned to it.* 

The heroic Canadian population, abandoned by the mother- 
country, for which it immolated itself, did not think for a moment 
of laying down its arms. It rose in silence to the last man. The 
enemy was advancing from evefy side. In the preceding Octo- 
ber, a treaty adroitly arranged by the leaders of the Auglo-Ameri- 
'cans had deprived France of the greater part of her Indian allies : 
the red-skins J foreseeing the ruin of Canada^ had not thought it 
incumbent on them to wait for the catastrophe to accept peace 
with the future conquerors. The change of attitude of the Indi- 
ans gave great facilities for the invasion, for which preparations 
were made by four routes at once. Twenty ships of the line, and 
numerous transports escorting a convoy of ten thousand regu- 
lar troops, under Oeneral Wolfe, a young man full of fire and 
energy, set sail from Louisburg, and ascended the St. Lawrence 
to Quebec. Twelve thousand soldiers and militia, under the 
commander-in-chief Amherst, moved to Lake (xeorge, from which 
they were to descend by Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence. A 
third Anglo-Indian corps, under General Frideaux, was to take 
Niagara, and to march thence to Montreal to join the two others 
on the St. Lawrence. A fourth and weaker corps was commis- 
sioned to expel the French from Lake Ontario. All these made 
at least thirty thousand land forces and eighteen thousand soldiers 
and marines. Canada numbered scarcely five thousand soldiers 
and fifteen thousand inhabitants able to bear arms ; that is, by 
arming the old men of sixty and the children of sixteen, less than 
one-third of the invading force ! 

Feeble detachments were despatched to the principal points of 

1 Garnean, t. in. p. 153 ; Beport to the limister on the Letters of Goyemor Van- 
dreoil, December 38, 1758 ; liannscript in the Archiyes of the Marine. 
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the frontier ; and the main body of the army was concentrated at 
Quebec, the principal aim of the enemy. All the male population 
came thither, abandoning their fields at the risk of dying of famine : 
the women and young children transported the provisions and 
munitions. By a supreme eflFort, thirteen or fourteen thousand 
men had been collected, three thousand of whom were regular 
troops and a few hundred Indians who remained faithful. The 
army posted itself on the left bank of the St. Lawrence, between 
the falls of the River Montmorency, which precipitates itself into 
the St. Lawrence by a leap of two hundred and sixty feet, and the 
valley of the River St. Charles, whence it protected the island from 
the river, on the eastern promontory of which Quebec is situated. 
The English fleet appeared before Quebec, June 25. It had 
avoided the banks and low grounds of the river, owing to the trea- 
son of a prisoner, an officer of the navy, who had served it as pilot. 
His name was Denis de Yitre. This was the only traitor that 
Canada produced. 

The French endeavored in vain to burn the enemy's fleet with 
fire-ships and blazing rafts. The English succeeded better in 
burning Quebec: not daring to attack either the town or the 
camp in front, they made a descent upon the right bank of the St. 
Lawrence, and from there overwhelmed the town with their 
bombs, and devastated the distant country, — useless barbarities, 
which could not decide the fate of the war. They attempted 
again to reascend the river above Quebec in order to turn Mont- 
calm's position. The breadth of the arm of the St. Lawrence be- 
tween the right bank and the Island of Quebec permitted their 
fleet to pass, despite the batteries of the town ; but they deemed 
the disembarkation in the rear of the French camp too difficult, 
and returned to the not less perilous plan of an attack in front. 
Protected by formidable artillery, they undertook to land on the 
left of the camp, and to force the fords of the Montmorency above 
and below the Great Fall. They were everywhere repulsed with 
loss (July 31). The carbines of our Canadian hunters triumphed 
over their cannon. General Wolfe despaired of success, and fell 
ill of chagrin. 

The other English generals were more fortunate, and triumphed 
without glory through prodigious superiority of numbers. Twenty- 
six hundred French, that were defending Lakes George and Cham- 
plain against twelve thousand of the enemy, were compelled to 
blow up the forts at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and to fall 
back to the northern extremity of Lake Champlain, where they 
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arrested General Amherst. A few hundred more saw themselves 
constrained to surrender the fort at Niagara after the little gar- 
risons of the posts on the Great Lakes had been overpowered in 
attempting to succor them (July 25). All Ontario was in the 
power of the enemy. 

A few troops were detached from the army of Quebec to sup- 
port the handful of men that were defending the upper part of 
the St. Lawrence. Many of the Canadians, believing that Quebec 
was saved for this year, had returned to reap their harvests. The 
enemy, however, was preparing for a new eflFort. The lieutenants 
of Wolfe had advised Ixim to attempt for the second time a disem- 
barkation on the left bank, above the city. The English fleet 
again ascended the river several leagues. Montcalm detached 
Bougainville with three thousand men to observe the movements 
of the enemy. During the night of September 12-13, the English 
fleet suddenly fell back on Quebec, and landed the army in Fou- 
lon Bay, a quarter of a league above the city. The English scaled 
the precipices which had been thought inaccessible, and surprised 
our outposts. Montcalm hastened from the camp with only forty- 
five hundred men : it had been necessary to leave tlie camp sup- 
plied with troops, and Bougainville was at a distance. Montcalm 
charged on the English in order not to leave them time to in- 
trench themselves. This precipitate attack made no impression 
on a body of from nine to ten thousand regular troops. The two 
generals, Wolfe and Montcalm, fell almost simultaneously, mor- 
tally wounded.^ The French were driven back to the city. Colo- 
nel Bougainville, afterwards famous as a navigator,' returned too 
late to change the fate of the day : the council of war judged it 
impossible to renew the battle. The camp was evacuated, and the 
army fell back in the direction of the Three Rivers, leaving a gar- 
rison in Quebec. Three days after, by the entreaty of the princi- 
pal lieutenant of Montcalm, — the Chevalier de Levis, who had 
hastened from Montreal, — it moved forward, and was almost in 
sight of Quebec, when it learned that the commander had just 
capitulated, contrary to his instructions (September 18). 

The Franco-Canadians retired to the River Jacqucs-Cartier. 
Nothing remained to them of this immense Canada but the coun- 

1 A granite obelisk is to be seen at Qaebec, on the Bides of which are engraTed the 
namfifl of Wolfe and Montcalm, with the following inBcription : Mortem virtus, eommu' 
nemfamam hiOoria, monumentumposteritas dedit. (Their coange gare them the same 
death, history the same renown, posterity the same monument.) 

* The two great navigators, Cooke and BongainTiUe, were foond opposed to other 
in ♦!?»■ campaign. 
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try enclosed between the north of Lake Ohamplain, the east of 
Lake Ontario, and the Three Rivers. 

They did not dream of negotiating. They raised their voice for 
the last time to the mother-country. Three or four vessels loaded 
with munitions were sent them, which were taken by the English, 
and their letters of exchange were not paid. The government owed 
them more than forty millions ! 

Three armies were about to close in upon and overpower them. 
They anticipated the stroke by a sudden attack on Quebec. The 
winter had given them some months' respite. April 20, 1760, as 
soon as the St. Lawrence had begun to thaw a little, General de 
Levis moved by land and water with seven thousand men. On 
the 25th, his little army assembled on the left bank : it crossed the 
River Cape Rouge by a skilful manoeuvre, and forced the English 
outposts to fall back. The commandant of Quebec, General Mur- 
ray, rapidly moved forward with six thousand soldiers and twenty- 
two guns, and attacked the French on the march, and witiliout 
their artillery, which was in the rear with a reserve. M. de L^vis 
formed his troops under a murderous fire, broke the English, ut- 
terly routed them, and took their guns (April 28). Had not the 
French been worn out with fatigue, they would probably have 
entered Quebec pell-mell with their enemies. They were forced 
to undertake a siege, with field-pieces as their only resource against 
the powerful artillery of the ramparts. The Canadians imagined 
that artillery was about to be sent them from France, and 
kept their eyes constantly turned towards the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. The vessels that appeared were English (May 9-16). 

The siege was raised ; all was lost. The Canadians prolonged 
the struggle some months longer. Two hundred men shut up in 
Fort L^vis, on the upper part of the St. Lawrence, arrested for 
twelve days the eleven thousand soldiers of General Amherst ! 
The three armies of the enemy joined each other at length, Sep- 
tember 6-8, before Montreal, an almost defenceless place, in which 
were concentrated the wrecks of Canada. September 8, 1T60, 
the capitulation was signed which efiaced New France from the 
map of the globe. The Canadians kept their property and their 
religion, and acknowledged themselves subjects of the King of 
England. The principal inhabitants expatriated themselves with 
the three thousand soldiers and sailors that were sent back to 
France. 

Thus fell this race of men whom the habit of living in the bosom 
of the rugged Nature of the North had rendered as strong and 
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simple as the ancients. In India there were a few great men to 
be adinired: here it was a whole people that was great. The 
monarchy had neither known how to develop Canada nor to de- 
fend it. The fall of Canada, celebrated by the English with such 
enthusiasm, prepared avengers for the vanquished in their own 
conquerors : the expansion which it gave to the power and pride 
of the Anglo-Americans ripened them for independence. The 
fall of New France gave a world to England, but gave it to her 
only for a little while.^ 

It is painful to tear ourselves from the spectacle of these glo- 
rious misfortunes to return to the mad continental war which had 
been their cause. 

Westphalia and Hesse were annually swallowing up thousands 
of our soldiers, without our being further advanced at the end of 
the campaign than at the beginning; the superiority of the enemy's 
generals compensating for the numerical superiority of our troops. 
At the close of 1758, the principal French army had remained on 
the Lower Rhine ; the other corps, on the Lower Main. Towards 
spring. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick sought to profit by this 
separation to overpower the smaller and more advanced of the 
two armies, and fell with all his forces upon the French encamped 
at Bergen, opposite Frankfort. Soubise no longer commanded 
the army of Hesse : he had been recalled to take command of 
the army of England. His successor, the lieutenant-general Duke 
de Broglie, had chosen an excellent position ; and Ferdinand of 
Brunswick was repulsed with considerable loss, although he had 
greatly the advantage in numbers. This was the first check that 
he had experienced in person (April 13, 1759). 

This beginning was promising : the government seemed to desire 
to support it. The Marshal de Contades took command of the two 
French armies united, invaded Hesse, and moved to the Weser to 
cut off the army of the enemy from Hanover. Ferdinand of Bruns- 

1 Ganieaii, HuLdu Canada, t. III. liv. z. — We do not qnit without emotion this Bi$' 
tory of Canada, which has come to as from the other hemisphere as a living testimony 
of the sentiments and traditions preserred among the French of the New World after a 
oentory of foreign mle. May the genius of our race continue to subsist among our 
brethren of Canada in their future destinies, whatever may be their relations with the 
great Anglo-American federation, and preserve a pUice in America for the French ele- 
ment! — See also Dussieux, U Canada §ous la dominatiom fran^Ue, liv. iii., zlvi.*l. 
A grand-nephew of Montcalm, the Marquis dnSspeuilles, has collected documents ooa- 
ceming the life of lus grand-uncle and the whole Canadian war, the publication of 
which will be highly interesting, and among which figures a journal written by Bou- 
gainviUe. — Continuation of Hume, book xzzi. ; MemtrehtMtonq. t CXLyi.-CXLIX. ; 
VUprivA de Z/mUXV, t. HI. p. 199. 
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wick hastened to post himself in front of the French, near Minden, 
and strove to make them attack him. Gontades, much superior 
in fact to the enemy, descended to the plain. Ferdinand had 
caused the village of Todtenhausen, a little too far in advance of 
his lines, to be intrenched, and occupied by an infantry corps. Had 
the Duke de Broglie, the commander of the right wing, ex- 
ecuted Contades' instructions, and attacked the village at day- 
break, he would probably have carried it, and have greatly 
endangered Ferdinand; but Broglie hesitated, pretended that 
the whole army of the enemy was behind Todtenhausen, and went 
in quest of new instructions. Oontades, a cabinet general with- 
out quickness of perception or decision, lost time in deliberating. 
The enemy, meanwhile, advanced, formed, and took the offensive 
against the other wing and the centre of the French. The French 
cavalry, confusedly precipitated forward, without unity, and in 
such a way as to mask our guns, were put to rout by the fire of 
the enemy's infantry and artillery. Part of our infantry was 
broken in turn. Contades ordered a retreat (August 1). The 
alleged cause of the defeat was worse than the defeat itself. 
Gontades accused Broglie of having volimtarily caused him to 
lose the battle by not attacking in time ; and, unhappily, the 
accusation was not absolutely absurd : it is certain at least that 
Broglie aimed at supplanting his superior, and that he succeeded. 
In this almost universal demoralization, the selfish ambition of 
generals might well have terrible results: already the Gount de 
Maillebois had been strongly suspected of having sought to cause 
the Marshal d'Estr^es to lose the battle of Hastenbeck.^ 

Gontades, discouraged, made no effort to repair his repulse, aban- 
doned almost all Westphalia and Hesse, and did not pause until 
behind the Lahn, near Giessen, almost at the point from which 
he had set out. Ferdinand of Brimswick was able at his ease to 
detach large bodies of troops, who defeated the Wiirtembergers, 
the allies of France and Austria, and went to the assistance of the 
King of Prussia.* 

Frederick had been less successful than Ferdinand : his genius 
and strengA seemed exhausted in the colossal struggle that he 

1 Neither was this criminal jealousy unknown in the enemy's army. Lord Sack- 
TiUe, the general of the Anglo-Hanoverian cavahy, was accused of having prevented 
Prince Ferdinand from completing his victory by not executing the order to chaxige 
the French in their retreat. Lord Sackville was xecaUed> and degraded by a cooncil 
of war. 

a Frederick II., Guerre de Sepi Aru, t. U. ch. x. ; Mint: de Napolion, t. VIL ; Pricit, 
etc., ch. V. ; M^m de Rochambeau, p. 130. 
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was sustaining. Posted in the spring on the confines of Bran- 
denburg and Silesia, between the Russians quartered in Poland 
and the Austrians wintered in Bohemia, he had made no attempt 
to compel the Austrians to fight before the Russians reentered the 
field. In July, the Russians concentrated at Posen, and moved 
forward. The Austrians entered Lusatia in order to assist the 
Russians in Brandenburg. July 23, the Prussian army corps that 
was confronting the Russians experienced a defeat between Ziilli- 
chau and Crossen. Frederick left the main body of his army of 
Silesia with his brother, Henry of Prussia, and hastened with a 
reenforcement to join the defeated army, but could not prevent 
the Austrian general Laudon from carrying to the Russian, Sol- 
tikoflr, a large corps detached from the army of Daun. The 
King of Prussia, nevertheless, attacked more than eighty thousand 
men with from forty to forty-five thousand. He flanked and 
forced a part of the Russian positions, with a terrible massacre 
of their infantry ; then failed before another post defended by the 
Austrian, Laudon : the Russians rallied, and the Prussians were 
broken and utterly routed (August 13). By Frederick's own 
confession, Prussia would have been lost at that moment, had the 
Russians known how to profit by their costly victory of Eunners- 
dorf. Happily for the Prussians, Soltikoff declared that he had 
done enough, and that it was Marshal Daun's turn to sacrifice 
his Austrians. Soltikoff knew the passionate admiration, of the 
heir presumptive of Russia, the Grand Duke, for the King of 
Prussia, and feared making an irreconcilable enemy of his future 
master should he cause the destruction of the great Frederick. 

The Austrians did not altogether waste their time : reenforced 
by the contingents of the Empire, they retook almost all Saxony, 
and finally Dresden, September 3 ; but they did not make a diver- 
sion against Berlin, as they might have done, while Frederick was 
rallying before the Russians the remains of his army. Soltikoff 
operated so tamely in Brandenburg, Lusatia, and Silesia, that 
Frederick, with a handful of soldiers, forced him at last to return 
to Poland to winter, without keeping a single Prussian place. 

The army of Silesia, meanwhile, sought to recover Saxony from 
the Austrians. Frederick repaired thither in November, and 
threw a corps of eighteen thousand men upon the rear of Daun 
to disquiet him concerning his communications, and oblige him 
to return to Bohemia. The Prussian corps, which ventured much 
too far from the King's line of operations, was hemmed in by 
thirty or forty thousand Austrians, and laid down its arms in a 
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body, like the Saxons latterly at Pima (November 20). This 
disaster secured to the Austrians Dresden and half of Saxony ; but 
Frederick, succored in time by a strong detachment from the 
Hanoverian army, intrepidly quartered himself in front of the 
enemy in the heart of the country which was disputed with him. 

It seemed impossible for Frederick to sustain another similar 
campaign without succumbing. Though his courage remained un- 
shaken, his body was becoming worn out by this terrible life, and 
his kingdom was wearing out like his person. It is difficult to 
comprehend how he succeeded in reorganizing his army each 
year, and, above all, in subsisting it. 

Thus, by the mockery of fate, the Austrian war, of which the 
French monarchy had made itself the auxiliary, appeared des- 
tined finally to succeed by dint of men, of blood, and of obstina- 
cy ; while the French war ended only in a series of constantly 
increasing disasters. 

The means of sustaining these two wars, the one so unfortu- 
nate, the* other so insane and shameful, were diminishing daily. 
The state of the French finances was appalling. According to a 
statement rendered to the King by the comptroller-general Bou- 
logne in 1758, the people paid to the State, the farmers-general, 
the clergy, and the seigniors, about four hundred and seventeen 
millions, without including the ecclesiastical tithe, and part of the 
feudal tributes and municipal and provincial taxes, which woald 
add, it was said, more than eighty millions. This estimate was 
evidently far below the truth: M. de Boulogne estimated the 
profits of the farmers-general and their employes, and the ex- 
penses of administrating, at only twenty-six million seven hun- 
dred thousand francs. Tliis cannot be taken in earnest.^ How- 
ever it may be, the ordinary revenue of the State, in 1758, was 
two hundred and thirty-six millions, not including one hun- 
dred and two millions of revenues alienated for a time, or in per- 
petuity. By adding certain sources of revenues, the nature of 
which is not explained to us, the receipts of 1759 were estimated 
in advance at two hundred and eighty-five millions; the projected 

1 The ecclesiastical perquisites are estimated at only three million five hundred tbon- 
sand francs, which is still less probable. The annats, dispensations, etc., yielded, 
it is said, three million six hundred thousand firancs to the court of Rome. The 
dezgy concealed the real amonntof their revenue as well as they could. The tithe, of 
itself alone, cost the people at least a hundred and twenty millions, expenses included. 
To appreciate relatitely the weight of the popular burden, it is necessary to take into 
account not only the abolition of privileges, not only the enormous increase of wealth 
and population, but the immense depreciation of the precious metals. 
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expendittire, at four hundred and eighteen millions. There was, 
therefore, a deficit foreseen of one hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lions. It went far beyond this. The expenditure exceeded five 
hundred and three millions ; and the deficit, two hundred and 
seventeen millions. More than one hundred millions of the 
general receipts were consumed in advance, and more than one 
hundred and fifty millions were due to the receivers-general 
and the farmers on the preceding years. The extraordinary af- 
fairs, loans, lotteries, and Ufe^entes, in 1757, had amounted to 
one hundred and thirty-six millions : there had been less of these 
in 1758.^ This resource was becoming exhausted: the loans, 
however seductive the form, and however high the interest, were 
no longer taken. On the other hand, it was impossible to in- 
crease either the villain-taxes or the aids without driving the 
people to despair. 

The comptroller-general Boulogne could go no farther. He 
was replaced by a man of expedients, M. de Silhouette, on whom 
great hopes were founded (March, 1759), and who began by 
creating seventy-two thousand shares of one thousand francs on 
the farms, conferring on the shareholders one-half of the profits 
made by the company of the farmers-general. The State, in this 
manner, really made the farmers-general bankrupt ; but public 
opinion was not disposed to take the part of these publicans en- 
riched by the spoils of the people, and whose unbridled luxury 
presented so shocking a contrast to the distress of the provinces.' 
The seventy-two thousand shares were subscribed for without 
scruple. An operation of the same kind was efiected on the 
farming of the mails. Silhouette suspended, for the time of the war 
and two years after, the exemption of ofiScials from the villain- 
tax, with the exception of the members of the superior courts 
and the bureaus pf finance, and the military officers. Another 
declaration prescribed the revision of the pensions, and their re- 
duction to the sum total of three millions, not including the pen- 
sions of the princes of the blood, those granted to military men 
as supplementary to their pay, or annexed to the posts of divers 



1 In 1758, Uie assemblj of the cleigy gave sixteen millionB, the result of the pro- 
mises made to pay for the abandonment of the plans of Machanlt. The gorernment 
exacted a gratoitj for six years from all the towns, fiuibonigs, and barghs. — See 
Journal de Louis XV, 1. 11. p. 14S ; Andennes Lois franfaises, t. XXII. p. S79. 

s The bankmptcj was not for fifty per cent, as it wonld seem ; for Silhouette rid the 
fiumers of a host of pensions, and interest on fictitious capital, with which &YOr and 
intrigue had burdened them. 
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officers of the superior courts, those of the academies, faculties, 
etc, (April 17). 

The public applauded : the courtiers dared not clamor ; but 
they did better, as we shall see. . The court reputed reformed, 
Silhouette undertook to reform the King himself. He entreated 
Louis to set his subjects the example of the sacrifices which he 
imposed on them ; and proposed, as a beginning, the reformation 
of the fund set apart for the King's play. Louis did not ab- 
solutely refuse at first; ^^but the minister of foreign affairs 
(Ghoiseul), seeing that the King's lack of occupation, for want 
of play, was about to break up the circle around his Majesty, of- 
fered to take from the funds of the department of foreign afi^rs 
the sum necessary for play, which was accepted. It was the 
same with most of the other plans of reform." ^ The declaration 
concerning the pensions shared the same fate with the rest. 

" The reforms, moreoYer, could only reach the obvious expen- 
ditures. All the foresight and economy of the most able minister 
must have failed in the presence of the constantly increasuig pro- 
digiousness of the expenditures concealed under the veil of the 
royal orders on the treasury; the disposal of which, abandoned in 
some sort to a favorite, served to maintain her prodigality. The 
royal orders on the treasury, which, twenty years before, varied 
from twenty to thirty millions, at the epoch of the reforms pro- 
posed by M. de Silhouette exceeded one hundred and seventeen 
millions.^ It need not be said that Madame de Pompadour and 
the Parc-aux-Oerfs did not cost one hundred and seventeen mil- 
lions a year:' but the royal orders on the treasury covered all the 
irregular unclassified expenses, thrown from one branch of the 
service upon another; a chaos in which none could find his way, 
and against which the chamber of accoimts unceasingly protested. 
It was not, moreover, for his mistresses alone that Louis XY. 
drew upon liie treasury (^^a/rgne-^avifigs)^ so misnamed ; but also 

^ Monthion, PartkuhriUs sur les Ministres des Jtmmoes, art. Silhouettb ; Mercure 
hutoriq, t. CXLVI. p. 523. 

> Bailli, Hitt, Jhaneihre de la France, t II. p. 142; Vie privA de Louis XV. t. UL 
p. 125. 

> Nor probably ever even one bandied and seyenteen millions in all. According to 
the Reiev€ des defenses de madame de Pompadour, published by M. le Roi, city librarian 
of Versailles (Paris, Domoolin, in Svo), Madame de Pompadour's personal expenses 
amounted in all to thirty-seven millions during her reign. — See also an article by M. 
L. Lacour on the Parc-aux-Cerfs, in the Revue fran^se of October 20, 1858. The 
Parc-aux-Cer/s had not the importance that is commonly attributed to it ; but under 
this name, which has become typical, is confounded all the secret debauchery of 
Louis XV. 
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for his privy purse, which he increased to the best of his ability, 
like a prudent citizen:^ it was all that was left him of the 
maxims of economy taught by Meuri. He had taken the keeper- 
ship of the seals in order to appropriate to himself the perquisites. 
Never before had a king of France been seen accumulating a 
private fortune : no symptom, perhaps, announced in so striking 
a manner the moral ruin of royalty. We shall soon see the suc- 
cessor of Louis the Great figuring among the most shameless spec- 
ulators of his kingdom ! 

The comptroller-general was obliged to have recourse to new 
taxes. He strove to render them as little onerous as possible to the 
suflFering classes. He procured the decree of a general propor- 
tional subsidy on all revenues, whether from real estate or personal 
property, without exception. It was still the same idea, the income 
tithe of Yauban, resumed in turn by Desmaretz, Fleuri, and Ma- 
chault, always added to the existing taxes, contrary to the princi- 
ple of Vauban, and always repulsed or perverted in its application 
by the resistance of the privileged classes. Silhouette at least in- 
tended, in the future, to lighten the subsidy, the villain-tax, and 
other established taxes. To the subsidy were joined taxes on do- 
mestics, and servants in livery, horses, carriages, and the manufac- 
ture and sale of articles of luxury or ornament, on their entrance 
into the towns. This was a means of reaching the magnificence of 
the great cities, and the fortunes in paper, "too much increased by 
the loans," says the minister in his report to the Eling. Unmar- 
ried men were to pay a triple capitation-tax. Parents whose 
children entered a reli^ous order before attaining majority were 
to purchase a license from the King. 

By the side of equitable and well-conceived innovations, other 
measures too much resembled the injurious fiscal routine prac- 
tices. Such were the creations of offices, onerous to the public, 
and contrary to the rights of the possessors of similar places 
already existing ; the attribution to the Eling of the octrois of the 
towns ; duties on shops ; and letters of mastership in trade corpo- 
rations. Lastly, there were provisions, rigorous for a few, as the 
abolition of many petty offices at Paris, in consideration of a tri- 
fling indemnity; or for all, as a new duty of ten per cent on foreign 
merchandise, cofiee-houses, etc., and the establishment of four 
sous per livre on all articles of consumption.' 

> When he lost at play, he replaced hu loss from the pnhlic treaaarf. A piquant 
fllnstration of his good prirate management is related. " Do not invest with the 
King/' he said one day to his steward : " it is said that he is not safe." 

s Mim, of Silhouette to the King, in the Compim-fmidiit de 1758*1787 ; Mtreun hu- 
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These extraordinary edicts were received with the most virulent 
opposition. The privileged classes opposed them less for what was 
objectionable in them than for their justice: the people saw in them 
only the new subsidy, which they were about to be forced to pay, 
and the four sous a livre. The parliament presented remonstrance' 
after remonstrance. The King imposed the reg stration on it in 
a bed of justice (September 20). The parliament protested anew, 
sustained by the other superior courts of Paris and the provincial 
parliaments. The King hesitated, and granted suspensions to 
certain interests menaced by the edicts. It was evident that he 
would recede with respect to the rest. At each encounter with 
the parliament, royalty lost ground. Silhouette, seeing his plans 
failing, having nothing to expect from the financiers whom he had 
treated so harshly, and no longer knowing how to provide for the 
payment of the troops, plunged into the most desperate and fatal 
expedients. He suspended, for the duration of the war, the payment 
of the letters of exchange registered by the colonial treasurers, 
and, for a year, the reimbursement of the advances on the gen- 
eral receipts and the notes on the farms : he violated the public 
deposits, and postponed till the recurrence of peace the reim- 
bursements that were to be effected by the royal treasury and 
the sinking fund ; that is, all payments were suspended, except of 
the reniesy which interested too many people.^ The government 
thus rid itself temporarily by this expeditious means of an exigible 
debt of one hundred and eighty-nine millions; but thereby it dealt 
the last blow to the unhappy Canadians, and destroyed all credit 
at home. Six bankers, who, at the beginning of the year, had 
negotiated with the King to advance three million five hundred 
thousand francs a month to the marine and the fortifications, to 
be paid with rescripts on the general receipts, were obliged to ob- 
tain writs to stay the proceedings of their creditors. The creditors 
became bankrupt; and, from step to step, all the commercial 
classes were thrown into disorder. The sending of the King's 
plate to the mint, with a request to private individuals to do the 
same, was a very poor resource in such a crisis. 

The public clamor broke forth against Silhouette. He was 
loaded with derision.' The court sacrificed him, and gave him as 

toriq, t. CXLVn. p. 391, CXLVIII. p. 45. The city post was established in Paris in 
July, 1759. 

1 Mercure hist, t. CXLVIL p. 538. " To suspend the payment of the rentes . . . 
would occasion a rerolution.'' — Letter from the Duke de Choiseul to the French Am- 
bassador to Madrid, ap. Flassan, t. VI. p. 279. 

* Portraits were made d la SUhoudte, or in skeleton; breeches h la SUhoutUe, 
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a successor the lieutenant of police, Bertin (November 21), who 
found the royal treasury empty, and the fund of 1760 consumed in 
advance. The money to provide for the first necessities was loaned 
by the Prince de Conti, then by the King himself, who consented 
to advance two millions from his privy purse. Bertin emitted 
three millions of lite-retUeSj in the form of a tontine, on the capi- 
tal value of thirty millions ; obtained some money from the farmers- 
general, satisfied with the fall of Silhouette ; and compounded with 
the parliament with respect to the extraordinary edicts of his pred- 
ecessor. The taxes on articles of luxury, and various other duties, 
were revoked. The four sous a livre were reduced to a single one. 
Instead of the general subsidy, a third twentieth was established, 
in the form of the two others, that is, with redemptions, conunu- 
tations, etc., which lightened the burdens of the rich at Uie expense 
of the poor : and the capitation-tax was doubled, and was even 
tripled for officers of finance and farmers of the revenue, — all for 
two years only ; at least, so it was announced.^ The parliament, 
whose self-love was satisfied, made the registration without much 
objection (March 8, 1760). 

Bertin next sought to revive credit in some degree by fixing a 
limit for the reimbursement of the notes on the farms and those 
on the general receipts, and by causing the payments to be re- 
sumed, at least in part (March II7I7). May 18, he emitted a loan 
of fifty millions, reimbursable by series in ten years ; the stock 
being purchasable, two-fifths in cash, and three^fths in royal 
funds. The royal fimds being greatly depreciated, this was a 
great advantage ofiered to the lenders. By such means, the gov- 
ernment succeeded, not in living, but in not dying, in vegetating 
from day to day. 

Louis XY., launched by the rancor of his favorite and himself 
into a desperate struggle so contrary to his nature, had begun 
for some time to be dismayed, and, above ail, to be weary. Ber- 
nis had no sooner been hurled from the ministry for appearing 
too pacific than the King showed himself less opposed to peace. 

or without pockets. — Vie privA de Louie XV. t. m. p. 226. Ererj thing good 
that had been done or attempted nnder Sflhonette's miniBtr^r belonged less to the comp- 
troller-general than to his chief clerk, the learned and patriotic author of the RetAar- 
chee twr leefincmcee de la France^ — Y^ron de Forbonnab. Involyed in the disgrace of 
his minister, Forbonnais retired to the country, and porchased the place of parliamen- 
tary counsellor at Metz. He began by renouncing the priyil^es conferred by his new 
office, and publicly certified his property subject to the yilloin-taz. 

1 Mercure hist, t CXLVIII. p. 292. In 1761, this increase of taxes was extended 
to the years 1762 and 1763. 
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Choiseul himself, the object of his ambition once attained, had 
greatly moderated his deyotion to Austria. He had too much in- 
telligence not to understand the true character of the situation ;^ 
and he had sufiScient adroitness to insinuate to Madame de Pom- 
padour, without alienating her, the truths that had destroyed 
Bernis. Even before the great reverses of 1759^ it was therefore 
agreed at Versailles that peace was desirable ; but the Marchion- 
ess by no means intended to lose the afifection of her friend^ tho 
Empress-Queen. It was resolved not to mix the two questions of 
peace with England and peace with Prussia ; and an effort was 
made to cause these two questions to be decided, the one by 
the Russian mediation, the other by the Spanish mediation. The 
Ozarina had disclosed some weariness of the war ; and it was 
hoped secretly to induce her to become, from a belligerent, a pacif- 
icatory power. As to Spain, King Ferdinand VI., a hypochrondriac 
and maniac like his father Philip V., and, like him, governed by 
his wife, had died August 10, 1759, and had been succeeded by 
his half-brother, Carlos III., the Eang of Naples, who, with the 
consent of Austria, had transmitted his former kingdom to his 
third son, the eldest being an idiot, and the second becoming 
the Prince of Asturias. The court of France expected much 
more from Carlos than from Ferdinand. It counted on a very 
active and friendly mediation, with a threat of intervention in 
prospective. 

It failed on the side of Russia. The victories of the Russians 
in the summer of 1759 had changed the disposition of this court ; 
and Choiseul was greatly alarmed at receiving a memorial ad- 
dressed to the cabinets of Versailles and Vienna, dated October 
26, by which Russia demanded nothing less than the cession of 
the kingdom of Prussia (or ducal Prussia) as an indemnity for 
the costs of the war. A few months after (March 21, 1760), the 
alliance, concluded in 1746 for twenty-five years between Austria 
and Russia, was renewed for twenty years, as well as the clause of 
solidarity against Turkey. Austria engaged to serve the patri- 

1 See liift letter to the ambassador from France to Spain, December 24, 1759 : " We 
are follj conscious . . . that it is not to our interest for the King of Prussia to be 
wholly destroyed," in Flassan, t. VL p. 132. 

> The consent of Austria was necessary, because the treaty of Aiz-Ia-Chapelle had pro- 
Tided, that, in the eyent that the Eong of Naples became the King of Spain, Naples 
should be transierred to the Infant, Duke of Parma ; and Paxma to Austria. Austria 
momentarily renounced Parma in consequence of her treaties with France. The new 
King of Nicies, a child of eight, was Ferdinand YI., the docile husband of the too 
famous Caroline of Austria. 
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monial interests of the branch of Schleswig Holstein Gottorp,* to 
which the throne of Russia was promised after Elizabeth. Aus- 
tria, in the event of recovering Silesia, guaranteed by a secret 
article the kingdom of Prussia to Russia, who was empowered to 
cede it to Poland in consideration of arrangements mutuaUy agree- 
able ; that is, in consideration of cessions of territory in the direc- 
tion of the Ukraine. 

The Austrian government was entering farther and farther into 
the part that it played for nearly a century, — that of introducing 
Russia into the heart of Europe. 

Choiseul, although ignorant of the secret article, judged rightly 
of the Russian policy, and what was to be apprehended from it. 
His instructions to the French ambassador at St. Petersbui^ are 
of great interest.^ Unhappily, he had more sagacity in divining 
Russia than perseverance in opposing her system. 

1 That 18, the pretensions of this branch to Schleswig-Holsteiii. — See Qflzden, t. V. ; 
and Martens, t X. pp. 45-60. 

3 In June, 1759, be had given very strange instructions to the French ambassador 
to Poland. The Marquis d'Ai^nson had lately projected the extrication of Poland 
from anarchy: the means of which he dreamed (the Saxon royalty) was Tcry ques- 
tionable ; but the intention was excellent. Choiseul, on his side, designed to maintain 
this same anarchy, and to prevent every thing that could destroy " the blindness of the 
government of Poland, and give it consistency," while also preventing any power from 
aggrandizing itself at the expense of Poland. — See Flassan, t. VI. pp. 136 -140. Were 
no other monuments of Choiseul's policy known, he would be taken not only for the most 
dishonorable, but the most insane, of ministers. How hope to save the integrity of Po- 
land by perpetuating anarchy therein 1 and what interest had France in preventing a 
consistent State, a bonA-fidt government, from being formed between Austria and 
Russia, capable of serving as a counterpoise to them ? It is to be remarked, that 
Chesterfield expresses himself in absolutely the same manner from the English point 
of view. It certainly was not even to the evident interest of England I But as to 
France, the geographical position of Poland did not permit the supposition of any oc- 
casion of conflict between the latter and ourselves. In this same document, it is seen 
that Choiseul systematically closes his eyes to the excesses and tyranny of the Russian 
army in Poland : he enjoins on his envoy to labor to prevent all confederation against 
the Russians, and not to receive the complaints of the Poles. The language of Choi- 
seul is greatly changed in his instructions to the French ambassador to Russia in 
March, 1760. It is difficult to comprehend that the two papers were from the same 
hand. In this, Choiseul points out with superior sagacity the progress of the Russian 
power, almost doubled since the death of Peter I. ; the danger that there was in intro- 
ducing Russian armies into Germany, of which the Empress-Queen or her successors 
might one day repent ; the encroaching and despotic spirit of Russia towards her neigh- 
bors, and the formidableness of her system of conduct and her wholly aggressive organ- 
ization. " A plan of policy was long sinoe fully formed at St. Petersburg, fit>m which 
she will not deviate ; . . . but which she wiU only develop successively, and in propor- 
tion as circumstances and events furnish her the occasion. Her ministers, distrustful 
and suspicions, join to the dissimulation natural to their nation the most methodical con- 
sistency in their conversation, writings, and movements." — See Flassan, t. VI. pp. 
211-215. The oonclnsion urges the opposition of all aggrandizement of Rnsna. 

VOL. I. 66 
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The cabinet of Madrid was better disposed than that of St Pe- 
tersburg to serve the plans of Ghoiseul. Carlos III. proposed his 
mediation between France and England. Mr. Pitt refused it. He 
told the Spanish ambassador plainly that England still needed to 
extend her conquests in order to extend her trade, and that, since 
fortune favored her, she should profit by her advantages to despoil 
and humiliate her rival.* Towards the close of 1769, however, at 
the solicitation of Frederick, Mr. Pitt consented that a proposal for 
a congress should be lodged, 4n behalf of England and Prussia, in 
the hands of the States-General, at the Hague. The English am- 
bassador in Holland made overtures in the same direction to the 
French ambassador. The cabuiet of Versailles persisted in the 
plan that it had formed of treating separately with England, main- 
taining that the congress, the idea of which was not rejected by 
it or its allies, should only regulate the differences between Aus- 
tria and Prussia. The overtures remained ineffectual. Mr. Pitt, 
moreover, would have made impossible conditions. He did not 
desire peace. 

The allied courts resolved to make a great effort to overpower 
Prussia and Hanover. Frederick, reduced to less than a hundred 
thousand soldiers, in great part recruits of a few weeks, had to 
face nearly two hundred thousand Austrians, Russians, and Im- 
perialists. The French army was raised to a hundred and twenty 
thousand men : Ferdinand of Brunswick had scarcely seventy 
thousand, including from twenty to twenty-five thousand English. 

The monotonous carnage of the preceding year commenced 
anew in the spring. Six army corps were opposed to each other 
in Eastern Germany : Frederick was in Saxony, confronting Mar- 
shal Daun ; Prince Henry of Prussia, in the north-east of Silesia, 
held the Russians in check; lastly, the little Prussian corps of 
Fouquet, in the west of this province, had to deal with the Aus- 
trian corps, four times as numerous, of General Laudon. General 
Fouquet was overpowered at Landshut, and obliged to lay down 
his arms (June 23, 1760). It was the design of the enemies' 
generals to assemble their forces upon the Oder. Frederick sought 



It is seen from the private corrcBpondenoe of Louis XV., that Lonis strove to inspiro 
Choiseal with more favorable sentiments towards Poland. — Ibid, p. 873. This King, 
whom history stigmatizes for having saffeied the partition of Poland to be accom- 
plished, understood the necessity of protecting her, and always had a feeble liking for 
her ; but, from a feeble liking to action, there was a distance that Lonis never knew 
how to cross when doing good was in question. 
1 Flassan, t. VI. p. 280. 
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to prevent them by a diversioa against Dresden. Daun compelled 
him to raise the siege. Meanwhile Laudon took Glatz, and threat- 
ened Bresl^u. Frederick hastened to Silesia, was followed by 
Daun, and was shut in between this general and Laudon. He 
passed through the corps of Laudon (August 15), and effected his 
junction with his brother Henry, who had repulsed the Russians. 

Meanwhile all Saxony, forcibly stripped of troops by Frederick, 
had been taken from the Prussians by the troops of the Circles. Still 
worse tidings soon reached Frederick, — the march of the Russians 
on Berlin. They had returned to Poland only to precipitate 
themselves upon Brandenburg, where they were joined by an 
Austrian corps. The sick, wounded, and recruits, who were 
stationed in Brandenburg, were unable to arrest them : the capital 
of Frederick was forced not only for the second time to ransom 
itself from pillage, but to open its gates, and submit to the exac- 
tions and ravages of the Austro-Russians (October 3). The ene- 
my, nevertheless, evacuated Berlin on the rumor of the arrival of 
Frederick on the Elbe ; but the Austro-Russian generals formed 
the project of takmg up their winter-quarters along this river, and 
thus cutting off Frederick from his hereditary dominions. The 
Ehig of Prussia would have been lost, had this plan been realized. 
He could only prevent it by striking a great blow. November 8, 
he fell with all his combined forces upon the army of Daim, 
posted near Torgau, on the Elbe. The armies were almost equal. 
Frederick imitated the rash manoeuvre of Prince Ferdinand at 
Grefeld, and separated his army into two parts in order to fall on 
the Austrians in the rear. He was well-nigh overpowered in de- 
tail : success, however, justified him. The Austrians lost the bat- 
tle-field and the left bank of the Elbe.* The Russians, as soon as 
they knew of the defeat of their allies, returned to winter in Po- 
land ; and almost all Saxony fell again into the hands of Frederick, 
who thus ended to his advantage a campaign that had seemed 
destined to consunmiate his ruin. 

Tlie French armies, by way of compensation, had somewhat 
retrieved their character, although the result did not correspond 
suflSciently to the great superiority of strength. The Duke de 
Broglie had attained his ends: he had obtained the marshal's 
b&ton and the chief command of the two armies of the Main and 
the Lower Rhine. The principal forces had been massed on the 

1 Ooe of the most striking features of this battle, as, moreover, of all of this war, was 
the prodigioQS quantity of field-artiUexy. The proportion of it was much larger than 
now ; but it was not massed and movable as at present : each battalion had its pieces. 
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Main ; and the army of the Rhine was nothing but a reserve corps, 
a much better disposition than that of the preceding year. In 
the month of June, Broglie united the two armies on the confines 
of Hesse and Westphalia; then drove Prince Ferdinand from 
Hesse, and encroached upon Hanover and Thuringia (July-Sep- 
tember) . Ferdinand attempted a bold diversion . He precipitated 
his nephew, the young hereditary prince of Brunswick,^ at the 
head of fifteen thousand men, upon the Lower Rhine, with orders 
to attack Wesel, and then to effect an entrance into the Austrian 
Netherlands in order to assist an expedition which was fitting out 
in the ports of England, and which was to make a descent on Ant- 
werp. This blow, if successful, would transfer the war to the 
frontiers of France. Brunswick crossed the Rhine, went to secure 
the crossing of the Mouse near Roermond, then returned to besiege 
Wesei. He had been only a few days before this place when 
twenty thousand French came to its aid, under the command of 
the Marquis de Castries, one of Broglie's lieutenants. Brunswick 
attacked the French at Gloster-Gamp during the night of Octo- 
ber 15-16. He was warmly repulsed.* On returning to his 
camp at Burich, he found his bridges carried away by an inunda- 
tion of the Rhine. Hemmed in between the Rhine, the victorious 
army, and the besieged town, had he had to deal with an enter* 
prising enemy, he would have been destroyed. Castries suffered 
him tranquilly to rebuild his bridges, and return to Westphalia. 
The English did not appear in the mouths of the Scheldt, and the 
troops went into winter-quai'ters. 

They did not remain long in repose there. Prince Ferdinand 
sought to profit by the too great extent of the French quarters. 
He suddenly attacked them in the month of February, 1761, and 
obliged the Marshal de Broglie to burn his vast magazines, and 
fall back upon Frankfort ; but this time there was no rout as with 

1 The fiimoas Bninswick of the Revolution. 

> It was in this action that the celebrated deed of the Chevalier d'Assfifl occurred, 
the incidents of which have been somewhat changed by tradition. The firing had be- 
gun in the darkness* D'Assas, a captain of chasseurs, was posted quite at the extremity 
of the French line. An officer cried out to him that he was mistaken, and that be 
was firing on his own comrades. He quitted the ranks, rushed amidst the English, ex- 
claimed, "Fire, chasseurs, they are enemies ! ** and feU pierced with bayonet-thrusts. — See 
Mim. de RochambeaUy 1. 1, p. 162. Rochambeau commanded the Auveigne regiment, 
in which D'Assas served. The companies of chasseurs (light infantry) were of quite 
recent institution. Rochambeau had conceived the idea and set the example of them 
in order " to afford emulation to that class of men of small stature, so numerous and so 
much neglected in France, but so active, and sometimes more nimble than those of 
greater size." — Ibid. p. 130. 
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the Count de Clermont : the French detachments, quartered in 
Oottingen, Mulhausen, and the Hessian places, defended them- 
selves warmly ; and Broglie, after rallying the main body of his 
troops, resumed the offensive, and drove Ferdinand for the second 
time from Hesse, with the loss of fifteen thousand men (March, 
1761). 

The national honor was somewhat consoled ; but these sterile 
successes did not compensate for the cruel losses which France 
continued to experience. The ruin of Canada was consummated 
during this campaign ; that of French India was close at hand. 
The governor, Lally, after causing the loss of our magnificent set- 
tlements in the Deccan, and vainly attacking Madras, had lost a 
decisive battle against Colonel Goote, at Wandiwash, in conse- 
quence of his obstinacy in not following the advice of Bussi, who 
was taken prisoner in this unhappy action (January 22, 1760). 
The English retook Arcot and Devicotta, and captured Earikal 
from us. At the beginning of May, 1760, the French found them- 
selves restricted to Pondicherry and two or three fortresses. Lal- 
ly then tardily attempted to return to the system of Dupleix and 
Bussi, and to call in the aid of native allies against the English. 
He treated with Hyder Ali, who was governing Mysore as the gen- 
eral of the rajah of that kingdom, and who was later to render 
himself illustrious by his obstinate struggle against the English. 
Hyder Ali sent a small army to revictual Pondicherry. An An- 
glo-Lidian corps attacked the Mysoreans on their return, and was 
defeated by them (Juno 17). The English, however, soon re- 
ceived powerful assistance from Europe. The French, on the 
contrary, saw none appear during the whole year. The squadron 
of the Count d'Ache, which had reappeared for a moment on the 
coast of Coromandel in the month of September, 1759, and had 
fought a third naval battle there without decisive success, had al- 
most immediately departed again for the Isle of France, and never 
more returned. The report having been spread that the Eng- 
lish were planning an attack on the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
the ministry had despatched to Ach^ a prohibition to quit these 
islands. 

Every thing simultaneously failed the defenders of Pondicherry. 
The Mysoreans, discouraged by a few repulses, alarmed at the di- 
versions which the English were instigating against their country, 
and without confidence or sympathy for Lally, departed, no more 
to return. PondicheiTy, at the cud of August, began to be be- 
sieged by land and sea. Despite the energetic resistance of the 
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ganiM>Q, the great quickset hedge that siirroimded the suburbs 
of Pondicherry with a living rampart of verdure was carried by 
the enemy; then, after tlie hedge, the outposts of the place. The 
English, however, were not in a position to assault the town until 
the month of December. Famine was raging, and the besieged 
were reduced to the last extremity, when a furious hurricane, De- 
cember 31, shattered the English squadron, sunk four ships and 
a frigate, overthrew the camp of the besiegers, and ruined their 
works. Pondicherry believed itself saved. Vain hope ! Seven 
English ships came from Madras and Ceylon to replace the 
wrecked vessels ; the camp was rebuilt ; and in a week all was re- 
paired. January 14, 1761, the eleven hundred famished soldiers 
that remained in Pondicherry had only twenty-four hours' provi- 
sions. They were forced to surrender at discretion. January 
17, the English flag floated over the capital of French India. 

The last places possessed by France — Mah^ on the coast of Mal- 
abar, Gingee and Thiagur in the Garnatic — surrendered in the 
course of the year; and the French colors disappeared from all In- 
dia.^ No monument remained to us of our distant empire but that 
mysterious legacy from the primitive world, those sacred books of 
India and Persia, of which a young hero of science — Anquetil- 
Duperron — had gone in quest, through a thousand perils, amidst 
the jealous hands that conceded them from Europe. The con- 
quests of philosophy and history were to be more lasting than those 
of arms and politics.' 

We have seen by what a series of cowardice and folly the gov- 
ernment of Louis XV. had paved the way for the fall of India. 
Public opinion, too long slumbering or deceived, awoke with tar- 
dy anger. The administration flung a victim to the popular re- 
sentment: it had had a trial for Ganada;' it had one also for 
India. The blow could fall only on Lally. The indignation of 
the conquered colony broke forth furiously against the governor ; 



^ See Barchoa de Penhoen, Hist, de lafondation de Vempire angkas datu PInde, t, II. 
Uv.tL 

a Anqnetil-Daperron published in 1771 the tnnslation of the Zendavesta, or Collec- 
tion of the sacred books of the religion of Zoroaster. In the same year appeared the 
French translation of the Shuking, the most important, perhaps, of Uie Chinese 
books, by the Jesuit Gaubil. Part of the works of Confucius had been translated into 
Latin, and published at Paris as early as 1687. 

* The governor, the intendant, and the principal agents of the administration, were 
prosecuted for abuses and waste. The governor was honorably acquitted : the rest 
were condemned for the most part to imprisonment, and to restitutions amounting al- 
together to eleven millions. — See Gameau, Hist, du Canada, t. III. liv. z. 
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he had against him both the knaves whom he had repressed by 
violence, and the honest men, irritated at his excesses, and devot- 
ed to his rival Bussi. A prisoner in England, he obtained leave, 
like La Bourdonnais, to return to France to justify himself. He 
recriminated against his accusers with all the vehemence of his 
nature. Ghoiseul hesitated to sacrifice him. The rumor was 
spread that Lally had purchased with some diamonds of great 
value the protection of the Duchess de Gramont, the sister of 
Choiseul, and very influential with her brother. The haughty 
duchess indignantly urged Choiseul to silence this calumny by 
causing Lally's arrest. The order was given in council; but 
Choiseul apprised Lally of it. The latter, instead of fleeing, sur- 
rendered himself prisoner at the Bastille. He remained there 
nineteen months without being interrogated, and without know- 
ing before what tribunal he was to answer. During the interval, 
the Superior of the Jesuits of French India, Father Lavaur,* who 
had played a very active part in the colony, died at Paris. Two 
memorials were found among his efiects, the first of which was 
a panegyric of Lally, the second a list of the charges against him. 
He had proposed to make use of one or the other according to cir- 
cumstances. The enemies of Lally concealed the apology, and 
transmitted the other to the attorney-general. The magistrate 
took fhis document as the foundation of an indictment against 
the ex-governor for peculation and treason, which he presented to 
the parliament. Letters patent from the King referred to the 
great chamber and the Toumelle * assembled " the cognizance of 
ofiences committed in Lidia." After interminable proceedings, 
the parliament rendered one of the most unreasonable decrees 
contained in its annals (May 6, 1766). It condemned the Count 
de Lally to be decapitated, not for high treason or peculation, for 
it was impossible to find any thing of this sort in his conduct, but 
for ^^ having betrayed the interests of the King, the State, and 
the Company," and for ^^ abuse of authority, vexations, and ex- 
tortions." Having betrayed the interests of the King, etc., had 
no other meaning than having committed political and military 
mistakes : the only real crimes of Lally were his acts of violence 
towards the Indians ; and these were not the reason of his con- 
denmation. Choiseul solicited his pardon of the King. Loub 

1 A veiy able num. It must be admitted tbat he had well senred the interests of 
France in the times of Dnplex and Bnssi. 

s The court for abjudicating in all criminal cases bnraght before the parliaments. — 
Tb. 
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XV . parodied George n. and Mr. Pitt in the bSBbAt of Byug : he 
was inflexible ; and the Ex-Oovemor of India lost his head on the 
scaffold. 

Twelve years after (in 1778), the son of Lally, energetically 
seconded by the dying Voltaire, obtained the annulment of his 
father's sentence by the council of the King, on account of the 
numerous irregularities which had preceded the judgment. The 
reconsideration of the suit was referred to the parliament of Bur- 
gundy, and ihe memory of Lally was rehabilitated.^ 

The real criminal upon whom posterity throws the weight of the 
responsibility of the loss of India is not the Count de Lally, but 
the very monarch who caused his liead to fiedl. 

Even before learning of the fall of Pondicherry, the Duke de 
Choiseul had entered upon a new attempt at negotiation with the 
English. The aged King of England, George n., had died Octo- 
ber 25, 1760, and had been succee4ed by his grandson, George 
m., a young man of twenty-two. A new spirit was introduced 
into the councils of the crown of England by this accession. 
George 11. had been, like his father, a German, but a Whig 
king : Greorge lU., a stranger by birtli and education to Han- 
over, which he never visited, was the first truly English king 
of the dynasty ; but he was an English Tory, disposed to lean on 
the old monarchical party, — on those Jacobites who, despairing of 
ever witnessing the return of the Stuarts, transferred their royal- 
ism to the usurping dynasty. Lord Bute, the confidant and 
mentor of the young monarch, resembled the favorites of the kings 
of the Continent much more than the leaders of the English par- 
liamentary parties. A rival influence thenceforth commenced 
secretly to undermine the rule of Pitt. The great Whig minister 
designed to carry on the war till France was rendered unable 
ever to revive her marine. The Tory counsellor of George HI. 
encouraged the formation of a* peace party as a means of over- 
throwing the ministerial power, wliich, supported by the parlia- 
ment, annulled the authority of the crown. 

The consequences of this new disposition could not, however, be 
immediate ; and it was still with William Pitt, in the apparent 
plenitude of his power, that the cabinet of Versailles had to deal. 

The first form of negotiation projected by Choiseul having 
failed, he now accepted the idea of a general congress, provided 

^ Barchon de Penhoen, t. n. Uy. tI. ; Voltaire, Fragmenta but I *Inde, appended to 
the Hi8t. du ParUment de Paris; Notice of M. de Meilhan, appended to the M^- 
moirts de madame du Hauasd, p. 192. 
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that the interests of France and England were treated separately, 
reserving the right of signing the whole together. He desired that 
an armistice should coincide with the opening of the negotiations. 
Austria refused this: she hoped for a decisive result from the 
campaign of 1761 so far as she was concerned, and cared 
little for the losses and exhaustion of France. She consented to 
the negotiations, which pledged her to nothing of consequence ; 
and, March 26, a proposition for a congress was addressed by 
France and her allies to England and Prussia, at the same time 
that separate proposals were presented to England by France. 
Choiseul offered Pitt as a basis the uti possidetis on the footing 
in which the respective possessions of the two nations should be 
found in the East Indies on the 1st of September, 1761, in Amer- 
ica and Africa on the 1st of July, and in Europe on the 1st of 
May, reserving the right of discussing the delays proposed, or the 
exchanges that might be agreed upon. Pitt consented to receive 
a French minister, and to send an English minister to Versailles, 
and accepted the tUi possidetis (April 8) ; but he made Choiseul 
wait more than two months for a positive answer concerning the 
epochs at which the status of the possessions should be fixed. He 
had his reasons. At that very moment, an English squadron 
landed twelve thousand soldiers at Belle-Isle, four leagues from 
the coast of Brittany. Repulsed m a first attempt at a descent, 
April 8, the English were more successful on the 22d ; and the 
garrison, about three thousand five hundred strong, was obliged 
to shut itself up in the town of Le Palais and the citadel of Belle- 
Isle. The Duke d'Aiguillon, the Gk>vemor of Brittany, had not 
constructed the necessary works at Belle-Isle, or provided it with 
the needed supplies, although the States of the province had of- 
fered him every thing under their jurisdiction; neither had he 
known how to profit by the fortnight that elapsed between the 
first and the second descent ; and the island received scarcely any 
assistance, while the English were reenforced by a new squadron. 
The French navy gave no signs of life ; the vessels that liad taken 
refuge in the Vilaine had been disarmed ; the squadron of Roche- 
fort and a few vessels that remained at Brest were blockaded by 
superior forces. The Governor of Belle-Isle, Sainte-Croix, and 
the greater part of the garrison, did their duty bravely: after 
inflicting considerable loss on the enemy, however, they finally 
saw the town carried by storm, and were obliged to surrender the 
citadel (June 7). The English remained masters of a post which 
blockaded Morbihan, the Yilaino, and the Loire. For the first 
VOL. I. ee 
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time in our modern wars, they regained a footing on our shores ! 
The prolonged resistance of Belle-Isle had at least preserved Lo- 
rient, the port of the Indian Company, which the English were 
no longer in a condition to attack with any chance of success.^ 

Belle-Isle conquered, Pitt oflFered for the tUi possidetis the 
dates of July 1, September 1, and November 1. Choiseul re- 
signed himself to the English dates, and proposed the cession and 
guarantee of Canada to England in consideration of the guarantee 
of the right of fishery at Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and the restitution of the Island of Gape Breton, which 
France engaged not to fortify. He offered to exchange Minorca for 
Guadeloupe and Marie Gkdante,and demanded the reestablishment 
of the Godeheu treaty in India, and the restitution of Senegal or 
Goree, and of Belle-Isle, in consideration of the evacuation of Hesse, 
Hanover, and Gottingen, by the French. Pitt refused Cape Bre- 
ton, which was comprised in the tUi possidetis of the English, and 
demanded in terms of unheard-of insolence the demolition of 
Dunkirk, on the basis of the treaty of Utrecht, which was outside 
the tUi possidetis.^ He refused Senegal and the Godeheu treaty, 
and made no reply so far as Germany was concerned. He by no 
means intended to set the interests of England against the in- 
terests of the German allies. Neither did he grant tlie restitution 
of the three hundred merchant-vessels piratically captured before 
the declaration of war. 

The cabinet of Versailles would not yet break off: it main- 
tained its propositions, adding thereto a plan for the partition of 
the four neutral islands of the West Indies. It was resigned to 
yield concerning Dunkirk. The French ambassador at the same 
time presented to the cabinet of St. James a memorial, in which 
France announced the intention of causing the peace to be guar- 
anteed by Spain, and supported several demands addressed by 
this crown to England, ^^ in order that the reconciliation between 
France and England might not be afterwards disturbed by the 
interests of a third party " (July 15). 

This step indicated that Choiseul had at length succeeded in 

1 Mercure historiq, t. CL. (April, May, Jnne), CLI. (July) ; Sainte-Croix, Hist. d$ 
la Puissance navale del'Angleterre, 1. 11. p. 317 ; M^. de Dudos, p. 658. 

> " Mr. Pitt replied, that, since England had acquired the empire of the seas, he 
dreaded Dunkirk little personally ; but that the fear which had formerly been con- 
ceived of it was a prejudice which still existed in the minds of the masses, and which 
must be respected. The people, added Mr. Pitt, regard the demolition of Dunkirk as an 
etemcd monument of the tfohe impost on France ; and a minister would risk his head, should 
be neglect to gire this satisfiiction to the English.'' — See Flassan, t VI. p. 405. 
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forming tliat alliance witli Spain which he had so ardently desired. 
A highly important negotiation between the cabinets of Versailles 
and Madrid had indeed proceeded simultaneously with the par- 
leys between Prance and England. The new King, Carlos III., 
had shown much hesitation. The system of neutrality had been 
of evident advantage to Spain, who was still in great need of some 
years of peace to reestablish her finances and marine, and to 
begin to develop her internal resources : on the other hand, Car- 
los in. hated England, of whom he had had serious cause of 
complaint when King of Naples, and who now molested and tjrran- 
nized over the maritime commerce of the Spaniards, like that of 
all neutrals. Attached at heart to the eldest branch of his house, 
he saw with pain the reverses of France, and feared that the Eng- 
lish, when they had once dictated peace to Louis XV,, would make 
use of their power to treat Spain with still greater arrogance. 
He suddenly came to a decision at the beginning of 1761, and 
made unhoped-for overtures to the court of France for a treaty of 
alliance. Choiseul replied by the plan of a family compact between 
the different branches of the House of Bourbon , and of an agreement 
according to which France and Spain would unite their interests 
and grievances with respect to England, and the King of Spain 
would declare war against the English on May 1, 1762, if peace 
were not previously concluded between them and France. The 
court of France granted a concession which must have been pre- 
cious to the Spanish pride ; namely, the renunciation of prece- 
dence: that is, that, in courts foreign to the House of Bourbon, the 
ambassadors of France and Spain should take precedence of.each 
other according to the priority of their credentials. France of- 
fered Minorca to Spain, if war were declared, and only asked 
Spain to pledge herself, during the war, to permit France alone 
to import cloths and other dry-goods into her possessions, in such 
a manner as to exclude English merchandise. 

The French cabinet did not press the conclusion with Spain as 
warmly as it might have done, so much did it hope for a pacific 
issue of the parleys with England. Louis XV. desired peace, 
much less through consideration for the deplorable state of 
France than on account of the ^^ intestine disturbances of which 
he was excessively weary, and which could only be repressed 
during peace." ^ The parliaments and the clergy were still at 

1 Despatch fiom M.de Choisenl to the a m baiaad o f of Fnnee in Spain, July 7, 1761 
1^. Flanan, t. VL p. 308. 
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variance, and the great affair of the Jesuits was agitating Franca 
as violentlj as the war itself. We shall recur to this hereafter. 

A pacific conclusion became less and less probable. Mr. Pitt 
had sent back the memorial in which France supported the Span* 
ish claims, declaring that the King of England would not permit 
France to meddle in the discussions between Great Britain and 
Spain. He made no concession as to the conditions of peace. The 
French cabinet maintained its right to interfere in the interests of 
Spain, and sent an ultimatum to London, August 5. It yielded 
concerning Senegal, and consented for the two Indian companies 
to make a new treaty. There remained serious difficulties only : 
Ist, Concerning the possession of some port in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, claimed as indispensable to secure to the French the 
right of fishery ; 2d, Concerning the restitution of the vessels taken 
before the war ; 3d, Concerning the position towards the German 
allies. 

Pitt replied to the French ambassador by a letter which might 
be considered as a rupture (August 15). It was expected. On 
the same day that the letter was written, thQ family compact was 
signed at Paris. 

The Most Christian King and the Catholic King declared in this, 
that, in future, any power that might become the enemy of the 
one should be the enemy of the other. They reciprocally guaran- 
teed to each other all the States that they possessed, and granted 
the same guarantee to the King of the Two Sicilies and the Infant, 
Duke of Parma, on condition of reciprocity.^ This guarantee was 
to be sustained by the whole force of the respective powers ; but, 
as a first assistance, the one of the two crowns from which it was 
demanded, was to put, within three months, twelve ships and six 
frigates at the disposal of the court requiring it, besides twenty- 
four thousand men if required by France, and twelve thousand 
if required by Spain. Spain did not obligate herself, however, to 
take part in the wars in which France might engage by reason of the 
treaty of Westphalia and of other alliances with the Grerman and 
Northern powers, unless some maritime power should participate 
in these wars, or France should be attacked on her own soil : in 
the latter event, Spain was to furnish in case of need twenty-four 
thousand soldiers. The assistance by land and sea was to be re- 
garded as belonging by full right to the power that should require 
it, although it was to be supported at tlie expense of the party by 

1 The goTemment of Kaples did not accede at that time» and it was not uiged to do 
■o in order to avoid committing it nselesBly with England. 
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which it was famished. The operations of the war were to be 
concerted in common. Peace was only to be made in common; 
so that, in war as in peace, each of the two crowns was to regard 
the interests of his ally as his own. In consequence, when nego- 
tiation was in question, the advantages of the one power were to 
be set against the losses of the other; the two monarchies of 
France and Spain acting as if they formed only one and the same 
power. No power outside of the House of Bourbon could be ad- 
mitted to a participation in this treaty. The right of aubaine 
was abolished between France, Spain, and the Two Sicilies, as 
regarded their respective subjects.^ Full reciprocity was estab- 
lished between the three flags in the respective ports, with the 
proviso that the same rights should not be granted to other 
nations. The contracting parties were to confide to each other 
all the alliances which they thenceforth might form, and all the 
negotiations into which they might enter. 

This was the closest union that it was possible to contract. It 
was almost without example, except in the family compacts of the 
ancient House of Austria. This great treaty, so different in its 
character and its national aim from the extravagant compacts 
which had preceded it, finally realized the idea of Louis XIV., 
half a century after the death of the Great King. But, in di- 
plomacy as elsewhere, it is not enough for a plan to be good 
in itself: it is necessary that it should arrive opportunely. 

To the family compact was annexed a separate agreement, in 
conformity with the project of Cboiseul. Spain was to declare 
war against England, May 1, 1762, if peace were not previously 
concluded with France. France promised Minorca to Spain, the 
moment that war should be declared. It was agreed to invite the 
King of Portugal to accede to this agreement, '^ it not being just 
for him to continue to enrich the enemies of the two sovereigns 
while they were sacrificing themselves for the common advantage 
of all the maritime nations." All the maritime powers might 
accede to the agreement. No mention was made of the commer- 
cial advantages demanded in the plan of Choiseul for France.' 

The compact and the agreement were kept secret. 

The official answer of the English cabinet to the ultimatum of 
the French cabinet arrived September 1. Pitt granted to France 

^ Thii inhospitable law, so coatmrj to natanl right, was abolished by snocessiTe 
treaties between France and the difeent Eoiopean States. 
s See Fhusan, t VL p. 314 et teg. ; Wenck, t. IIL p. a7S. 
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the little Island of St. Peter, as a harbor on the coast of New- 
foundland, on condition that France should neither erect any fortifi- 
cations nor receive foreign vessels there, and that she should receive 
an English commissioner, and be subject to the inspection of the 
commander of the English squadron of Newfoundland. He 
exacted that France should restore in Germany, not only the 
territories which she occupied on her own behalf, but the Prus- 
sian places which she occupied on behalf of Austria. He still 
refused the vessels taken before the war. 

The cabinet of Versailles wished to throw all the blame upon its 
adversary. It despatched, September 9, an uUinuUissimunij in which 
it said nothing of the vessels taken before the war, or of the 
grievances of Spain ; accepted the Island of St. Peter, without the 
inspection of the English commodore, and provided that the neigh- 
boring islet of Miquelon were added to it ; and submitted, in fine, 
to almost all of the exorbitant demands of the British, except the 
restitution of the places conquered in the name of the Empress- 
Queen. Choiseul would not have made such propositions if he 
had thought that they would be accepted ; but he knew the dispo- 
sition of Pitt, who had made what he called concessions to France 
only under the importunities of Lord Bute. Mr. Pitt's sole re- 
ply was the recall of the English ambassador (September 20).^ 

This rupture was followed by a great event. Mr. Pitt did not 
suspect the existence of the compact that united Finance and 
Spain ; and he projected acting towards Spain as his predecessors 
had done towards France in 1755. At the same time that he 
recalled the English ambassador from Versailles, he unfolded to 
the cabinet of St. James a vast plan of aggression on Spain. 
War was to be declared by intercepting the galleons from 
America: then two expeditions were to go, the one to make 
a conquest of Martinique, Havana, and Panama ; the other to 
seize the Philippines. Lord Bute, introduced by the King into 
the council a few months before, explicitly opposed both the new 
act of piracy proposed by Pitt, and all declaration of war against 
Spain. The other ministers, secretly hostile to the dictator who 
bowed them beneath his imperious yoke, almost all ranged them- 
selves on the side of Lord Bute. Pitt declared, that, called to 
power by the voice of the people, he regarded himself as account- 
able to the people for his conduct, and that he could not take the 

i Conoerning all the nogotiatioiis with England and 8pain^ aee Flasoan, t. VX pp. 
377-446; and Qazden, t lY. pp. 74-193. 
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responsibility of an administration which he did not direct. The 
King accepted his resignation (October 5).^ 

It seemed as if the retirement of the implacable enemy of 
France must bring about the resumption of negotiations. The 
new ministry, in fact, indirectly apprised the cabinet of Versailles 
that the King of England was disposed to accept the uUimatiS' 
simum of France. Choiseul turned a deaf ear. He did not 
desire peace at this price, and he rightly judged that the new 
English cabinet would not dare to recede from the uUimatissimum, 
for fear of arousing the passions of England. He relied, on his 
side, on the passions of France as much as on the alliance of 
Spain. The loss of Belle-Isle, and the establishment of the Eng- 
lish on our coasts, had moved the whole nation. Choiseul adroitly 
gave the impulse to the public spirit. He secretly induced the Car- 
dinal de La Roche-Aimon, the Archbishop of Narbonne, to propose 
to the States of Languedoc to offer the King a man-of-war, as they 
had offered a regiment of dragoons during the War of the Austrian 
Succession. The proposition was adopted with enthusiasm 
(November 26). A unanimous outcry resounded from one end 
of France to the other. The navy must be revived I The muni- 
cipal corporation of Paris, the six corporations of the merchants 
of Paris, the paymasters of rentes^ the Elnights of Malta, the 
Order of the Holy Ghost, the secretaries of the King, the bankers 
of the King, together with the treasurers of war, and the con- 
tractors, the receivers^eneral, the States of Burgundy, the parlia- 
ment and city of Bordeaux, and the administrators of the mails, 
offered eleven more ships of from fifty-four to ninety guns. The 
farmers-general offered two ships of fifty-four guns ; the Chamber 
of Commerce of Marseilles, a ship of seventy-four guns ; the 
States of Flanders, a ship of fifty-^our guns ; the States of Ar- 
tois, a frigate of forty-four guns ; and the city of Strasburg, sails 
and rigging for six ships. The private gifts amounted, besides, 
to thirteen millions. A prodigious activity reanimated our ports, 
gloomy and silent since the disasters of 1759. Nothing was seen 
but sUps in the process of building or repairing everywhere.' 

^ Adolphns, contmnation of Hume and of Smollett, Beign of George IIL, book ii.; 
Coxe, Bist. d'Eepagne eoua Us Bourbons, t. IV. p. 4S8; Yiel-Cutel, Lord Chatham, 
ap. Bevue des Deux Mowks, t. XXVl. p. 707 : 1844. 

s M^m. de Besenval, t. I. p. 342 ; Meratre histariq, t. CLI. December, 1761, t. CLII. 
January-March, 1762. The Mercwre historique (t. CLII. p. 377) relates that a great 
plan of a national lottery for the benefit of the marine was made, and that the women, 
who were its ardent promoters, declared that they would break off all social intercourse 
with the men who did not subscribe to it 
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Ohoiseul had jast united in his hands the ministry of the ma- 
rine to that of war,^ by ceding to his cousin, Choiseul-Praslin, 
the ministry of foreign affairs, of which he retained the effective 
direction. He designed to reorganize the navy morally as well as 
materially, and to regenerate its spirit by the reformation of the 
corps of officers, into which he wished to introduce a new ele- 
ment, taken from among the captains of the merchant-vessels. 
He projected supplying the insufficiency of the crews by men 
chosen from the land forces, and by sailors attracted from foreign 
countries.' 

The views of Choiseul were good. The buoyancy of France, 
after so many years of a government so well suited to demoralize 
and extinguish all public spirit, attested the powerful national 
vitality : but time was needed for these views and this buoyancy 
to produce their effects ; and it is not easy during a war, and that 
war an unsuccessful one, to create the instruments of war. 

It was less difficult for England to maintain herself than for 
France to retrieve her position. England continued her prodigious 
efforts, which increased from year to year. The funds voted by 
the parliament for 1761 had exceeded £15,500,000 ; the funds 
obtained for 1762 by the successors of Pitt, through the request of 
Pitt himself, amounted to £18,000,000, includmg a loan of £12,- 
000,000, redeemable in ninety-nine years. 

The new English ministry was forced to recognize that Pitt had 
been right, if not as to the means contrary to the laws of nations 
that he proposed, at least as to the intentions which he attributed 
to Spain. The English ambassador to Madrid having been ordered 
to demand the communication of the treaty of Spain with France, 
the Spanish cabinet at first replied evasively, then acknowledged 
the existence of the treaty ; and, as the ambassador insisted on being 
unequivocally informed whether Spain intended to abandon neu- 
trality, Carlos HI. sent him his passports (December, 1761). The 
declarations of war were exchanged the following month. 

Before viewing the consequences of the Franco-Spanish alliance. 



1 Minister of war on the death of the Marshal de Belle-Isle, January 26, 1761 ; min- 
ister of the marine, October 13, in the place of Berryer, who was made keeper of the 
seals. 

s Mercure hist, t. CLI. p. 619, CLII. p. 296. The offiden bieus (officers not of noble 
birth ) had just given a new proof of their capacity. The officers of the marine corps had 
declared it impossible to extricate from the Vilaine the vessels that had taken refuge th«ire 
at the time of the shameful battle o/M.de ConJIans. The offiders bleus undertook it, and 
succeeded. — See T^ privee de Louis XV, t. m. p. 215. 
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and the military events of 1762, wo must cast a glance backwards 
on the campaign of Germany in 1761. 

The shameful and deplorable power before which Choiseul was 
obliged to bow his head had decided the fate of this campaign in 
advance with respect to the French arms. Prodigious forces had 
been assembled, "sufficient, had they been well conducted, to 
conquer Germany ;" ^ but these forces were conmianded by Sou- 
bisc. The Marshal de Broglie having again placed affairs on a 
better footing, Madame de Pompadour had wished to secure to 
her favorite the glory of finishing the work. Sixty thousand men 
had therefore been left to Broglie in Hesse ; but a hundred thou- 
sand had been given to Soubise on the Lower Rhine, with the 
chief command in the event of a junction ! It was easy to predict 
what would be the result of the incapacity of one of the two gen- 
erals, and the jealousy of the other. When Soubise entered West- 
phalia in the month of June, Prince Ferdinand, who had less than 
seventy thousand men, audaciously threw himself between the two 
French armies, then flanked Soubise, and cut off his communica- 
tions with the Rhine. Soubise, greatly alarmed, hastened to join 
BrogUe, although it had been predicted to him that this junction 
would bring him misfortune. The two marshals marched together 
against Ferdinand, who was strongly posted on the Lippe, at Vil- 
linghausen ; then separated to surround the enemy, and agreed to 
attack him, each on his side, on the morning of July 16. Broglie, 
however, wished to have alone the honor of the affair. He did not 
content himself with taking up his position, but captured the out- 
posts on the evening of the 15th. Ferdinand attempted to retake 
them, and by degrees moved his whole army thither. Soubise 
listened to the cannonading during the whole evening and the 
greater part of the night, without stirring: at last, on the receipt 
of a letter from Broglie, about three o'clock in the morning, he 
decided to put himself in motion ; but, before he was really in line 
of battle, Ferdinand, by a last and vigorous charge, had compelled 
Broglie to retreat. 

The public outcry was such against Soubise, although the wrong 
was not wholly on his side, that the court partially abandoned 
him, and obliged him to give thirty thousand men to Broglie. 
Affairs proceeded no better. The two marshals began again to 
operate, each on his own account, — Soubise against Miinster and 
the places on the Lippe, Broglie on the confines of Westphalia 
and Hanover. Prince Ferdinand again placed himself between 

1 Mim. de Napoleon, U VII. p. 294. 
VOL. I. • 67 
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tho two, and, well seconded by his nephew, the hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick, caused the failure of every thing undertaken by 
adversaries more than double in number. When the time came 
for winter-quarters, the armies found themselves exactly at the 
same point as the year before. It was a great victory to the 
enemy to have lost nothing. 

It is important to remark that these deplorable results must be 
attributed solely to the generals. The French soldiers, without 
having become tacticians like the Prussians, were no longer the 
undisciplined marauders of 1757, and comported themselves very 
bravely in skirmishes and partial engagements, provided that they 
had a passable of&cer at their head.^ 

Operations seemed much more decisive in Prussia. The suc- 
cesses of Frederick in 1760 had only procured him a respite. 
As in 1760, the Austrians and the Russians attempted to effect 
their junction in Silesia, and this time succeeded. Freder- 
ick found himself hemmed in near Striegau by forces nearly 
triple his own. However good his post might have been, he would 
liave probably been overpowered ; but the Russian general, Bou- 
tourlin, refused to risk an attack, and, lacking provisions, soon 
quitted Silesia, without this menacing junction having produced 
the least effect. Nevertheless, Boutourlin having left twenty thou- 
sand Russians with the Austrian general, Laudon, the latter still 
remained incomparably superior to Frederick ; and, September 30, 
he surprised the important place of Schweidnitz. Meanwhile, an 
army corps and a Russian squadron were besieging Golberg, in 
Eastern Pomerania. Boutourlin, on reentering Poland with the 
principal army, despatched reenforcements to the besiegers ; and 
Colberg capitulated, November 19. The Austrians were thus 
firmly established in the heart of Silesia ; and the Russians, on the 
coast of Pomerania. This was worse than the loss of two battles. 
In another direction. Marshal Daun had driven Prince Henry 
from the mountains of Saxony. Frederick had reason to expect 
to be reduced to the last extremity in the coming year. To 
crown his misfortunes, his firmest support had just failed. Mr. 
Pitt had quitted the ministry; and Lord Bute, forced to continue 
the war against France, and to undertake it against Spain, wished 
to lighten the burdens of England by sacrificing Prussia, and re- 
newing the ancient Austro-Bri tannic alliance. He made .over- 
tures with this view to the court of Vienna, so contrary to the 

1 See Mim. de NapoUon, t. VII. p. 306, and M^m\ de Bochambeau, 1. 1, patsim. 
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public engagements and the honor of England, that Eaunitz could 
not believe them sincere, and disdained them as a snare.^ 

Maria Theresa and Madame de Pompadour thought that they 
held their vengeance within their grasp. The loss of India and 
Canada, and the ruin of maritime Fmnce, had ;iot too dearly pur- 
chased the ruin of the prince who had offended the favorite of 
Louis XV. 

This ruin Madame de Pompadour had not the joy of seeing ac- 
complished. A change of reign in Russia much more than com- 
pensated Frederick for the change of ministry that had occurred 
in Great Britain. The Czarina Elizabeth died January 5, 1762 ; 
and her death called to the throne her nephew, Peter of Holstein, 
the fanatical admirer of the King of Prussia, the prince whose in- 
fluence had rendered the Russian generals so hesitating in their 
operations against Frederick. Tlie Prussian hero did not confide 
in him overmuch : there was no sympathy that to him would have 
resisted the ordeal of a fine province, and he knew that Austria 
had guaranteed Prussia to the court of St. Petersburg. But the 
new Czar, Peter III., was a simple soul, who was ruled by passion 
or caprice, and not by interest. He contemptuously rejected the 
proposal made to him by Lord Bute, to compel Prussia to what- 
ever cession he might wish ; and concluded a truce with Frederick, 
March 16 ; then signed a peace. May 5, engaging to evacuate 
within two months all that the Russian armies had captured from 
Prussia. The peace was succeeded by an offensive alliance ; and, 
as early as the end of June, the twenty thousand Russians that 
had been left with the Austrian army of Silesia in 1761 joined 
the Prussians against the Austrians. Sweden, that had been car- 
rying on a petty warfare in Pomerania without success and with- 
out ardor, hastened to make peace after the Russians. 

This strange revolution presaged the greatest disasters to Aus- 
tria. In her conviction of certain success, she had, during the 
past winter, reduced her army in advance twenty thousand men, 
in order to relieve her finances ; and now an epidemic was wasting 
her diminished and discouraged troops, in the face of an enemy 
become superior and full of confidence. 

A second turn of fortune, much more extraordinary, and of a 
kind seen notvhere but in Russia, saved Austria in turn. If, in 
despotic States, the caprice of a single person can change, fix)m one 
day to the next, the whole policy of an empire, it is not without 
a responsibility, in point of fact, often more formidable than the 

1 Gtfden, t. lY. p. 194 ; Froderick II., Guerre de Stpt Am, t. II. p. S91. 
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legal responsibility of free States. Peter III., as imprudent as 
passionate, had not comprehended the circumspection rendered 
necessary to him by his foreign origin towards a haughty, ignorant, 
and distrustful nation. He had alienated the clergy by uniting 
their estates to the crown property, according to the plan of Peter 
I., and by undertaking to make them adopt tlie costume of the 
Lutheran pastors, and remove from the churches the images of 
the saints. The clergy, although much humbled by the great re- 
former of the empire, were not enemies to be despised, if a pretext 
were thus given them for arousing the fears of the people lest Rus- 
sia should be rendered Lutheran. Peter had offended the regi- 
ments of the guards even less, perhaps, by the unusually rigorous 
discipline to which he subjected them, than by his manifest con- 
tempt for every thing that did not pertain to the Prussian soldiery 
or the Prussian tactics. The project that he announced of making 
war on Demark to avenge the injuries of his family, the House of 
Holstein, did not cause less dissatisfaction among the Russians, who 
saw therein only a foreign quarrel, and who would have far rather 
taken Prussia than Holstein. Their national self-love was deeply 
offended that their Czar, their Emperor, should glory in the title 
of lieutenant-general of the Prussian armies, solicited as a favor 
from Frederick II. They were astonished and indignant that 
Peter never appeared in their churches, and abstained from being 
crowned at Moscow, according to the consecrated rites.* 

The elements of rebellion were fomenting on all sides. Noth- 
ing but a leader was needed for the conspiracy of a whole people. 
This leader was found on the throne itself, by the side of Peter 
ni.,in his own wife, Catharine of Anhalt-Zerbst, the grand-daughter 
of the renewed organizer of the Prussian infantry. This woman 
of impetuous blood and cool brain, at once fiercely sensual and 
endowed with a terrible empire over herself, had the inclinations 
of the most dissolute Roman empresses, like her predecessor, 
Elizabeth of Russia, but allied with the profound, persevering, and 
implacable genius of Elizabeth of England. She had excited her 
husband's anger by amours known to all European diplomacy, and 
she suspected Peter III. of designing to repudiate her and to dis- 
own her infant son (afterwards Paul I.). She became the soul and 
aim of the plot. She roused the regiments of the guards to insur- 
rection. The impulse, once given, swept away every thing. Peter 
III., surrounded in the Castle of Oranienbaum, abdicated to save his 

1 Frederick II., Guerre de Sept Am, t. III. p. 292 ; Mercure kiaionq. CLIIL p. 117 ; 
Coxe, Hist, de la maison d'Auirkhe, ch. czvii. 
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life ; but, a few days after, it was announced that he had died of ne- 
phritic colic. He had been poisoned, it is affirmed, then strangled 
by four men, the first of whom, Alexis OrloflF, was the brother of 
the lover of Catharine, and the second of whom, Potemkin, was 
destined to replace this lover. The senate of the Empire pro- 
claimed Catharine ; and the revolution, which had overthrown the 
grandson of Peter the Great' because of his foreign tastes, raised 
to the throne a woman absolutely foreign to Russia : a fanatical 
people welcomed with acclamations an infidel sovereign, who de- 
clared herself the elect of Providence.' 

We shall see hereafter what this formidable reign became, with 
its two faces, the one of national fanaticism, turned within, the 
other of infidel and innovating philosophy, turned towards Eu- 
rope, — towards that France, above all, whose writers made the 
opinion of Europe. Catharine was Frederick U. on one side, and 
the great Ivan on the other. 

The news from St. Petersburg fell on the ELing of Prussia like 
a thunderbolt. He saw himself on the point of falling again into 
the abyss from which he had scarcely escaped. The first acts of 
Catharine with respect to him seemed wholly hostile. Catharine 
had feared that Frederick would turn against her, in the name of 
Peter III., the Russian corps that had joined the Prussian army ; 
but Frederick was not the man to compromise himself for a friend, 
and judged moreover that any efibrt to save Peter would come too 
late. Catharine, on her side, wished to consolidate her power 
before undertaking any thing without. When she saw that Fred- 
erick attempted nothing against her, she evacuated Prussia, and 
confined herself to neutrality. The Prussians and the Austrians 
remained face to face ; but the Russians, before quitting the Prus- 
sians, had rendered them an important service. (General Czerni- 
chew, by the entreaty of Frederick, had deferred for three days the 
departure, orders for which had been sent him by Catharine ; and, 
while the Russians still seemed to form the reserve of the Prus- 

1 Peter III. was the son of a daughter of Peter the Great. Concerning his death, 
see Flassan, t. VI. p. 339. 

> See, in the Mercure hist, et poUtigve of 1762, t. CLIII. (Jnly), Catharine's mani- 
festo, an unheard-of mixtnro of religions hypocrisy and political audacity which we 
know not how to define. It is stated therein, in justification of the deposition of the 
Czar, as something perfectly natural, that there was not a subject who was not ready to 
attempt the life of this enemy of the nation and of religion ; and Catharine claims the 
honor of the salvation of Russia for herself and " a few faithful subjects who had re- 
solved to free the country, or die." This inconceivable document seems written 
jointly by the classic republicans of antiquity and the members of the council of sixteen 
of the Lengue. It is' attributed to the Princess Daschkoff, the friend of Catharine. 
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sian army, Frederick had hastened to strike a decisive blow : be had 
carried the positions which connected the camp of Marshal Daun 
with the place of Schweidnitz, and paved the way for the invest- 
ment of this stronghold (July 21, 1762). All the attempts of the 
Austrians to succor Schweidnitz proved abortive, although the 
place was well and obstijiately defended : ^ the garrison surren- 
dered themselves prisoners, October 9. Silesia was tlms secured 
to Frederick. 

Prince Henry of Prussia had made, meanwhile, an advantageous 
campaign in Saxony, and Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick had 
obtained brilliant successes against the French. The court of 
Versailles, or rather Madame de Pompadour, who had for a mo- 
ment given way before public opinion in the discussion be- 
tween Broglie and Soubise, had soon avenged herself: she bad 
disgraced Broglie at the end of 1761, and, not daring to give the 
army to Soubise alone, had adjoined to him his senior, the Mar- 
shal d'Estr^es. The two marshals had eighty thousand men in 
Hesse ; the Prince de Cond^,' a reserve of thirty thousand on the 
Lower Rhine. Ferdinand took the offensive for the purpose of 
attempting once more to recover Hesse : he attacked the French 
at Wiilemstad, Juno 24, by flanking their wings at a distance by 
means of detached corps, a manoeuvre that would have been madly 
rash before a well-commanded army. It was the repetition of 
Grefeld : the general officers in command of the extremities at- 
tacked defended themselves very well ; but the two marshals, 
instead of vigorously supporting their lieutenants, lost their pres- 
ence of mind, and ordered a retreat. Although rejoined by the 
reserve of Conde, and greatly superior to Ferdinand, after a few 
weeks' manoeuvring on the Fulde, they fell back upon the Lahn, 
leaving a body of troops in Cassel. Ferdinand, with less than 
seventy thousand men against ninety thousand, without counting 
the garrison of Cassel, besieged this town, covered the siege, and 
took it, with its garrison, almost under the eyes of D'Estr^es and 
Soubise (November 1). 

The maritime events were still graver and more deplorable. Time 
was needed for the uprising of France to revive its marine, and 
for the considerably numerous but dilapidated marine of Spain 
to be in a condition to act. The English, on their side, were in 

1 Two French engineers directed the attack and the defence. — See Frederick II., 
Hist, de la Guerre de Sept Atu, 1. 11. p. 368. 

s Son of Monsieur le Due. This was the Cond^ of the emigration, who died at a very 
advanced age, nnder tho Restoration. 
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actiou. Tlie cabinet of Lord Bute had been forced to resume the 
plans of Mr. Pitt. As early as the autumn of 1761, a strong Eng- 
lish squadron had sailed for the West Indies for the purpose of 
renewing the attack on Martinique. The conquest of Guadeloupo 
had not been suf&cient to secure these waters to the English, and 
the privateers of Martinique had continued to lay waste their 
commerce. Martinique was to them, in the American seas, 
what St. Malo and Dunkirk were in the seas of Europe.^ Nineteen 
ships of the line and twelve frigates appeared, January 7, 1762, 
before the Bay of St. Anne, and unsuccessfully attempted a land- 
ing. A vessel was stranded on the coast. On the 16th, a descent 
was effected between Pointe-des-Ndgres and Case-des-Pilotes. 
From twelve to fifteen thousand soldiers marched to attack 
Mounts Gamier and Tartenson, fortified heights that defended the 
approaches to Fort Royal. The two heights were carried by as- 
sault after a vigorous resistance. The English army moved upon 
Fort Royal. The governor capitulated, February 4, without wait- 
ing for an attack, and retired to St. Pierre, the capital of the island. 
The English followed him thither. Tlie governor and inhabitants 
treated, as early as February 12, in behalf of the whole island. 
The resistance of Martinique had been far inferior to that of 
Guadeloupe : the English forces, indeed, were much more con- 
siderable, and the island had no hope of speedy assistance. 
St. Lucia, Grenada, Tobago, and St. Vincent were occupied with- 
out fighting by the English, already masters of Dominica for a 
year ; and the Lesser Antilles, whether French or neutral, were 
all in their power. 
The extent of this loss may be estimated by a single item : 



^ An important remark mnst be made on the sabjoct of privateering warfare ; name- 
\j, that it is not enough, as many imagine, to be tAc ruler of tht aeaa, to be secure from 
privateers. It is possible, and even then incompletely, to prevent the exit of the ene- 
my's squadrons ; but a country that possesses a great extent of coast can never be suf- 
ficiently blockaded to prevent the exit of privateers. Never, perhaps, has maritime 
superiority been more decided than that of England over France from 1759 to 1762. 
Well, from June, 1756, to June, 1760, the French privateers captured from the Eng- 
lish more than twenty-five hundred merchantmen : in 1761, though France had not, 
so to speak, a ship of the line at sea, and though the English had taken two hundred 
and forty of our privateers, their comrades still captured eight hundred and twelve 
English vessels. The prodigious growth of the English merchant shipping explains 
the quantity of these prizes. In 1760, it is claimed that the English had as many as 
eight thousand sail at sea : the French captured nearly one-tenth of these, despite the 
escorts and cruisers. The French lost only nine hundred and fifty Teasels, privateers 
included, finom 1756 to 1760. — See Sainte-Croix, t. II. p. 314; Mercure hisL t. CLII. 
p. 846 ; Contin. of Hume, book xxxiii. 
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Martinique received e^ery year from France more than one hun- 
dred and sixty vessels, of from one hundred to six hundred tons, 
which made more than twenty-five per cent profit on the return 
voyages.^ 

Before this new reverse was known in France, the cabinets of 
Versailles and Madrid had engaged in an enterprise in which 
Ghoiseul hoped to find an indemnification for the losses of France, 
and a means of constraining England to restore her conquests.^ 
Portugal was still subject to the commercial vassalage of England, 
in which almost all the gold of Brazil glided away ; and the en- 
ergetic minister who then governed that kingdom, the Marquis de 
Pombal, had made vain efiforts to throw off this yoke. France 
and Spain invited Portugal to join them against the tyrant of the 
seas (March, 1762) ; letting it be understood that they would no 
longer suffer a neutrality wholly to the advantage of England, 
and to which the Portuguese were not even in a condition to in- 
sure respect. Some French vessels had been burned by the E!ng- 
lish under the guns of the Portuguese fortresses, for which it had 
been impossible to obtain any reparation. It was believed that 
Portugal, weakened by the recent catastrophe which had thrown 
her into commotion (the earthquake at Lisbon), and by intestine 
dissensions, would yield to intimidation, or would be easily con- 
quered. Pombal resisted. However disaffected he was to the 
English, he judged the moment ill chosen to break with England, 
victorious and mistress of the seas ; and as the Spaniards, reen- 
forced by a few French battalions, were crossing the frontiers, Por- 
tugal was the first to issue her declaration of war (May 18). Thir- 
ty thousand men invaded the provinces of Tras-os-Montes and Bei- 
ra: but the Franco-Spanish army, badly commanded, operated 
tamely ; the Portuguese nationality awakened in the presence of 
invasion ; the mountaineers opposed a vigorous partisan warfare to 
the foreigners ; and eight thousand English, landed at Lisbon, re- 
established the balance of power. When the King of Spain 
changed his general, and sent the Count d'Aranda, who trans- 
ferred the war to the Tagus, it was too late. The Anglo-Portu- 
guese arrested the march of the Franco-Spaniards upon Lisbon, 
and the campaign proved abortive. 

The only advantage of the war against Portugal was the con- 

1 Mercure historiq. t. CLII., March, April, 1762 ; Sainte-Croix, t. IL p. 32S. 

S Tho King of Spain had entertained the idea of a continental blockade, in which 
Bnssia would have been invited to cooperate ; but Choiseul had jodged this project im- 
practicable. — See interesting details in Flassan, t. VI. p. 456. 
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quest, by the Hispano-Americans, of the Portuguese colony of 
Sacramento, on the left bank of the La Plata ; a colony at that 
time the rival of Buenos Ayres, like Monte Video to-day. They 
took there many English vessels richly laden, a prize compensated 
for by the loss of a galleon from Peru, the freight of wliich, it is 
claimed, was worth twenty-five millions. The French, on their 
side, won a success in the month of June. A small squadron of 
two ships and two frigates effected a descent on the coast of New- 
foundland, and took, by capitulation, the little town of St. John, 
tl>e capital of the island ; but an Anglo-American expedition from 
Halifax recovered it as early as September. 

Meanwhile, the English pursued their plans in the waters of 
the West Indies. A squadron sent from Portsmouth, and in- 
creased to nineteen ships by its junction with a part of tiie fleet 
that had conquered Martinique, suddenly crossed the dangerous 
passages of the Old Channel of Bahama, and threw fourteen 
thousand soldiers, June 7, upon the coast of Cuba, near Havana. 
The Governor of Cuba had fourteen ships of the line in the har- 
bor of Havana, and two thousand troops, and a few thousand 
badly organized militia in the city and forts : he might have reeu- 
forced himself with nine other ships, both French and Spanish, 
that were either at Cape Franfais, in San Domingo, at Vera Cruz, 
or at Santiago, on the extremity of the Island of Cuba, opposite to 
Havana ; but he had not desired to do so, believing himself unas- 
sailable. His pride cost Spain dear. The Spanish squadron ren- 
dered no service. The troops of the line defended Moro Castle, 
which commanded the harbor, with heroic constancy. The Eng- 
lish, weakened by the sword and by the diseases of a dangerous 
climate, would have been forced to reembark, had it not been for a 
reenforcement of four thousand Anglo-Americans. Moro Castle 
was finally taken by storm, July 80 : Havana capitulated a fort- 
night after (August 13). The Spanish government lost there fiily 
millions' worth of property, besides nine ships of the line, which 
had escaped the English bombs, and which the governor had not 
even the good sense to bum. The rich capital of Cuba and the 
western part of this great island remained in the power of the 
English. 

During the siege of Havana, another English expedition set 
sail from Madras for the Philippines to deal Spain a new blow in 
the remote regions of the East. From the end of September to 
the beginning of October, an Anglo-Indian corps attacked, took, 
and pillaged Manilla, and obliged it to redeem itself from utter 

VOL. I. 68 
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destruction by a considerable ransom. Two galleons, freighted 
with enormous wealth, were likewise captured. 

Never had the colonial empire of Spain received such blows. 
Spain, whose opportune intervention might have modified the fate 
of the war, had entered the field too late to prevent or repair the 
misfortunes of France, but in time to share them. There was 
reason to fear still other reverses: Panama and San Domingo 
were menaced, and the Anglo-Americans were preparing for the 
invasion of Florida and Louisiana. 

Negotiations, however, had been resumed before the issue of 
the expeditions against Havana and Manilla was known. The 
hope founded by the cabinet of Versailles on the alliance of 
Spain had greatly diminished as soon as the real state of this 
kingdom had been viewed more closely^ Choiseiil, nevertheless, 
animated by the reverses themselves, would have gladly continued 
the struggle. A saying, very forcible for this enervated court, is 
quoted of him : " Were I the master, we would stand towards Eng- 
land like Spain towards the Moors : if this resolve were taken, Eng- 
land would be destroyed thirty years hence." ^ Louis XV. was 
not the one to comprehend such language. It must be granted 
that matters were at the last extremity : the financial resources 
were absolutely exhausted. Gholseul understood the necessity 
of renewing negotiations as soon as Lord Bute had made some 
insinuations on the subject through the medium of a neutral 
power, Sardinia. The English cabinet persisted in its conciliatory 
intentions, believing it impossible to develop its monarchical policy 
at home so long as the war kept up the national enthusiasm. The 
success at Martinique had not raised its pretensions. The French 
government being resigned to cruel sacrifices, the parleys, which 
commenced anew in the middle of September, 1762, would have 
proceeded rapidly, had it not been for the haughty obstinacy of 
the Spanish ambassador, Grimaldi. This plenipotentiary pro- 
tracted the affair, expecting, he said, that tlie attack on Cuba 
could not but fail, and that the position of Spain would thereby 
become much better. The Cuban expedition proved a complete 
success: England increased its exorbitant demands with respect 
to Spain ; and France, as we shall see, paid the penalty. 

The preliminaries of peace between France, England, and 
Spain, were signed at Fontainebleau, November 3. Franco re- 
nounced all claims to the dependencies of Nova Scotia : she ceded 

1 Letter to the ambassador of France in Spain, April 5, 1762, ap. Flassan, t. VL 
p 465. 
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Canada, the Island of Cape Breton, and all the Islands of the St. 
Lawrence ; she also ceded the portion of Louisiana on the left of 
the Mississippi, with the exception of the city of New Orleans, all 
the Valley of the Ohio and the left bank of tlie Mississippi being 
considered as dependencies of Canada. In the West Indies, she 
ceded Grenada and the Grenadines, and surrendered three of the 
neutral islands to the English, who abandoned to her the fourth, 
St. Lucia, restoring to her Guadeloupe, Martinique, Marie Ga- 
lante, and Desirade. France restored Minorca to tlie English,^ 
ceded her important post of Senegal, and recovered the little 
Island of Goree. She recovered the possessions which she had 
had in India in 1749, including the site of Pondicherry, destroyed 
by its conquerors ; but she renounced the right of keeping troops 
in Bengal, which left Chandernagore wholly at the mercy of the 
English. It was tacitly understood that the English. Company 
would keep all its conquests. The restitution of the former set- 
tlements in India was not purely gratuitous ; for a brave sailor, 
D'Estaing, setting sail from the Isle of France, had possessed 
himself, in 1760, of the flourishing English factories on the Island 
of Sumatra. England, in consequence of the right of fishing off 
Newfoundland granted to France, ceded the little Islands of St. 
Peter and Miquelon to serve as a shelter for the fishermen, on con- 
dition that they should not be fortified : the surveillance over tliese 
islands lately demanded by Pitt was uo longer called in question ; 
but Dunkirk, as a painful compensation, was to be restored to 
the same condition as before the war, and English engineers were 
empowered to go thither to assure themselves of this! France and 
England were to evacuate all that they held in the Empire as 
soon as possible, and to pledge themselves no longer to furnish 
any assistance to their respective allies who might remain en- 
gaged in the war of Germany. France was immediately to evac- 
uate Ostend and Nieuwpoort. She tacitly renounced reclaiming 
the vessels taken before the declaration of war. England was to 
restore Belle-Isle at the time of the definitive treaty. The English 
cabinet, feeling the extreme difficulty of maintaining possession 
of it, had already ordered the fortifications to be blown up. 

As to Spain, she renounced all pretensions to the fishery on 
tlie banks of Newfoundland. She engaged to permit the English 
to cut logwood in the Bay of Honduras, provided that they de- 

^ At the moment of the expedition of 1756, Piris Duvernei had propoBod to destroy 
the fortifications and to fill up Port Mahon, in the expectation that he wonld be 
obliged to restore the island to the English. — Sec Correspotubuicg dg Richelieu, p. 45. 
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molished the fortifications which they had erected there. Eng- 
land restored Havana, and all that she had taken elsewhere. 
Spain ceded to her Florida, and all that she possessed on the east 
of the Mississippi. 

This cession completed the vast Anglo-American empire, which 
extended iminterruptedly from Labrador and Hudson's Bay to the 
mouth of the Mississippi. This empire was not destined to be of 
long duration. 

Spain and Portugal mutually restored what they had taken 
from each other, a clause to the advantage of the allies of Eng- 
land.^ 

Lastly, by a secret agreement signed on the same day as the 
preliminaries, the King of France promised Louisiana to the King 
of Spain, to indemnify him for the loss of Florida, and the impos- 
sibility of restoring Minorca to Spain. A French colony, full of 
promise, unscathed by the sword of the enemy, the last relic 
of our continental empire in America, was ceded Uke a flock of 
sheep! When this unhappy agreement was made public, the 
cabinet of Versailles strove to appease public opinion, deeply ir- 
ritated, by insinuating, in its semi-official justifications, that Lou- 
isiana was threatened with the same fate as Canada, and that it 
was abandoned only because it would have been impossible long 
to keep it. 

The Louisianians did not leani until the expiration of eighteen 
mouths of the treaty that denationalized them. Their governor, 
M. d'Abadie, died of sorrow. The grief was universal. During 
the first years, however, the administration being left in the 
hands of Frenchmen, the inhabitants of Louisiana might have 
fancied that they had not changed rulers ; but when, in 1768, a 
Spanish captain-genera] came to take the government of the col- 
ony, all illusion became impossible. The colonists addressed new 
and useless supplications to the King who abandoned them, agita- 
ted plans of emigration in a body to the Anglo-American side of 
the river, resisted the establishment of the Spanish prohibitory sys- 
tem, and compelled the Spanish governor to quit the country. 
The following year, a new captain-general, an Irishman by the 
name of O'Reilly, landed with three thousand troops at New Or- 
leans. The soldiers were able to set foot on the shore only througli 
the intervention of the magistrates. Scarcely had O'Reilly landed, 
when he arrested, and put to death without trial, the attorney- 
general and several of the principal inhabitants of the colony 

1 Wenck, t. HE. p. SIS. 
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(Augast, 1769). Such was the inauguration of the rule of Spain, 
which, happily for Louisiana, was not long to retain this beautiful 
country.^ 

The treaty which sanctioned so many irreparable losses did not 
need this sorrowful episode to wring the hearts of Frenchmen. 
Yet the man to whom England owed her brilliant successes des- 
perately opposed this treaty. Pitt deemed the conditions of peace 
far below what England should have exacted. He did not wish 
her to lay down her arms till she had stripped France of its 
last colony. Sick and exhausted, he caused himself to be carried 
to the parliament, to oppose there, for three whole hours, the 
proposition of a congratulatory address to Oeorge III. on the 
preliminaries of Fontaiuebleau. ^^ France," he exclaimed, ^^is 
chiefly, if not exclusively, formidable to us as a maritime and 
coiTunercial power : what we gain in this respect is valuable to us, 
above all, through the injury to her which results from it. . . . 
You leave to France the possibility of reviving her navy ! " * 

Although a numerous party espoused the passions and implaca- 
ble system of Pitt, the address was voted by the House of Com- 
mons. England, however great might have been the increase of 
her wealth, bowed beneath the immense burdens of the war. 
' It was through regard for Austria that the cabinet of Versailles 
had postponed the definitive treaty, which was to be only the 
exact copy of the preliminaries. It wished to give the Empress- 
Queen time to compound on her side with Frederick H. Austria, 
obliged to renounce the advantage that she had derived from the 
French alliance, was about to find herself again alone before the 
Prussian hero. Already several of the electors and the princes 
of the Empire, terrified at seeing Prussian parties advancing to the 
very gates of Batisbon, had treated separately with Frederick H. 
Maria Theresa resigned herself to necessity. Frederick saw his 
kingdom too much exhausted and depopulated not to accept an 
honorable compromise. Peace was signed, February 15, 1763, at 
Hubertsburg, between Austria, Prussia, and Saxony. The statu 
quo ante bellum was resumed as a basis. Only Frederick prom- 
ised his vote to the Archduke Joseph as King of the Bolnans, 
and consented for the Duchy of Modena to be transferred to the 
House of Austria by the marriage of the heiress to one of the 
archdukes. 

1 Barb^Marboifl, Hut, de la Louinane, p. 147 : FUusan, t. VI. p. 478. 

> Yid-Castol, Lord Chatham ; JRevue da Deux M<mde$, t. XXXI. p. 771 : 1844. 
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The definitiTe treaty between France, England, and Spain, had 
been signed at Paris, February 10. 

After this war, which had heaped up almost as many ruins in 
Germany as the Thirty-years' War, and had mowed down a mil- 
lion of men by the sword, fire, fever, and want,* the respective 
situation of the two principal Germanic powers was absolutely 
the same as before the first gun had been fired. The balance of 
power, on the contrary, was wholly destroyed between France 
and England. France had lost the flower of her marine,* her 
vast dominion in North America, the remains of the conquests 
of Dupleix and Bussi, her most valuable possession on the western 
coast of Africa, and several of the Lesser Antilles. England had 
acquired a prodigious territorial increase, and an overwhelming 
preponderance in public opinion. For the first time since tlie 
Middle Ages, she had conquered France by her own strength, and 
almost without allies ; France having, on the contrary, powerful 
auxiliaries : she had conquered solely by the superiority of her 
government. Shame, moral wretchedness, and humiliation, — 
such was the result to our country of this contest commenced 
with ardor and glory. A speedily approaching future would show 
whether England had gained as much in reality as in appearance. 
In India, yes ; and much more. In America, no : the excess of 
power there was paving the way for a fall. 

In short, this disastrous peace had become iiecessary. The 
statesmen who signed it can be reproached for little else than the 
abandonment of Louisiana. But as to the monarch whose 
wretched policy had led to such a necessity, and the favorite 
whose wounded vanity had subverted the world and ruined and 
dishonored France, history cannot sufficiently stigmatize their 
names. 

I Frederick estimated the losses of Prassia at one hundred and eighty- thousand 
soldiers, besides the thousands of unfortunates who had perished hj the rarages of 
the Russians. The losses of the Russians amounted to one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men; those of the Austrians, to one hundred and forty thousand; those of the 
French, to two hundred thousand ; of the Anglo-Hanoverians, to one hundred and 
sixty thousand ; of the Swedes, to twenty-fire thousand ; of the troops of the Circles, 
to twenty-eight thousand. — Hiat. de la Guerre de Sept Ane, t. II. p. 414. 

s Thirty-seren ships and fifty-dz frigates, according to Sainte-Croix, t. II. p. 327. 
Nevertheless, as much had been built since 1755, the French marine wsjs far from 
being found annihilated at the peace of Paris, as at the peace of Aix-h-Chapelle : it 
had at least forty ships of the line in good condition. 
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THE PLAGUE OF MARSEILLES. 

Popular opinion attributes this terrible calamity to a ship wliich 
brought the contagion from Saida in Syria ; but nothing is less destitute 
of proof. The physicians of the Lazaretto of Marseilles had not per- 
ceived any symptom of pestilence among the crew of the ship, and nothing 
is known concerning the passengers, who did not enter the city until after 
twenty days of quarantine, and the traces of whom were then lost. How- 
ever this may be, it was on the 25th of May, 1720, that this vessel 
arrived : in the course of July, symptoms of suspicious diseases appeared 
in one of the unhealthy and crowded quarters of the old town. The ma- 
gistrates, together with the greater part of the physicians, at first took the 
necessary precautions with activity, but quietly, in order to avoid the 
malady of fear, — the most formidable of contagions. A few physicians, 
recognizing the plague, had the imprudence to utter this appalling name. 
The public imagination was immediately terror-stricken. After a storm 
(July 21), the disease suddenly assumed a violently epidemical character. 
The greater part of the men of wealth and the office-holders abandoned the 
city, and left the municipal magistrates destitute of resources and support 
The emigration was slackened only by a decree of the Parliament of Aix, 
threatening with death any one who should quit the territory (suburbs) 
of Marseilles (July 31). A few men devoted themselves with admirable 
heroism to the immense task which the cowardice of their natural auxilia- 
ries threw wholly upon them. History should not forget the names of 
the icheoms Estelle and Moustier, and especially of that Chevalier Roze, 
who, without mission or title, came to claim his share in this funereal 
administration by the right of his magnanimity, and directed, through 
the superiority of his mind, the worthy associates who were his equab 
in courage. The Bishop Belzunce, until then appreciated only by the 
poor, to whom he was a father, was little known abroad, except as an 
intolerant bigot, unenlightened^ and ruled by the Jesuits : he suddenly 
grew in the presence of danger to the level of the most sainted heroes 
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of Christendom. Abandoned by the ecclesiastical dignitaries, and the 
rich and selfish Benedictines of St. Victor, he fonnd a steadfast cour- 
age in the other religions orders and the clergy of the parishes. The 
physicians, hastening from Montpelier, from Paris, and from all the 
scientific centres, showed themselves not less intrepid and humane. Re- 
ligion and science, as has always been seen in these great ordeals, in- 
spire the same virtues; but the like devotion was not alike fortunate: 
almost all the physicians escaped ; the greater part of the clergy per- 
ished. 

It is necessary to go back to the lugubrious descriptions left us by 
the historians of antiquity to form an idea of the picture presented, for 
several months, by this unhappy city, a prey to the pestilence and the 
accessory scourges that follow in its train, — dearth and anarchy. When 
the malady had attained its height, the plague-stricken were seen, driven 
from their homes by want, by the delirium of the disease, or by the fero- 
cious fear of their nearest friends, lying along the streets and in the 
squares to die, or piled up in the entrance of the only hospital that was 
open to them, — a pestiferous gulf, from which none departed alive. 
Hands and wagons were soon lacking for so many interments. The 
corpses were piled on each other as thickly as possible in common pits ; 
but, " fermentation having increased the volume of so many bodies 
heaped up together, the graves vomited forth their frightful deposit'' 
(Lemontei, t. I. p. 383). The iehevin Moustier, dragging after him a 
few soldiers, with pickaxe in hand, thrust back into the bosom of the 
earth these hideous remains. Elsewhere, on the esplanade of the Ton- 
rette, nearly two thousand corpses were rotting in the sun, " a pestilential 
volcano, a horrible mass, which could no longer be transported on account 
of its fluidity." The Chevalier Rose caused the arches of some old bas- 
tions adjoining the esplanade, and hollow to the level of the sea, to be 
broken in ; then surrounded the fatal place at the head of a hundred 
galley-slaves, pushed before him the monstrous offal with which it was 
covered, and precipitated it into the waves. 

The moral horrors equalled the physical horrors. In the face of these acts 
which did honor to human nature, every kind of vice and crime ran riot. 
Under the blow of those scourges which break all the bonds of society, all 
the ordinary rules and habits of life, or what may be called the middle term 
of human existence, disappear, and nothing is left but the extremes, the 
angel on one side, and the animal on the other, — but the animal de- 
praved, without even the laws of instinct for a guide. The multitude 
now diverted their thoughts by plunging into the delirium of the senses, 
then rushed into the churches with frenzied outbursts of superstition 
rather than piety ; but numbers of wretches remained strangers to these 
revulsions of feeling, and unceasingly sought from theft and murder 
the gold wherewith to keep up a perpetual orgy. The convicts and the 
acolytes that had been furnished to carry away the corpses assassinated 
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the sick in order to pillage them with impunity. Avarice dictated even 
more terrible crimes than debauchery. The ichevins had collected in 
an alms-house three thousand abandoned children: they were left to 
die of hunger through economy I 

From September to October, the disease diminished by degrees at Mar- 
seilles ; but it broke out in the rest of Provence. Aix had been attacked 
VLB early as the month of August. All the city went into quarantine ', each 
family shut itself up in its house; the sick, at the slightest symptom, were 
carried to the common infirmaries. This plan of defence was powerless : 
from seven to eight thousand of the inhabitants perished. A striking 
moral fact was seen at Aix : the courtesans hastened to the infirmaries to 
dispute with the nuns the right of serving and dying there. Toulon was 
much more unfortunate even than Aix : the population was almost anni- 
hilated; sixteen thousand inhabitants died out of twenty-six thousand, — a 
monstrous and unexampled proportion ! Aries, in turn, lost nearly seven 
thousand souls; then Avignon was attacked ; and the scourge, crossing the 
Rhone, precipitated itself upon Yivarais, Cevennes, and Oevaudan^ 
where it slew several thousand persons; and finally died out, in the 
spring of 1721, on the plains of Langu^doc. Marseilles was not wholly 
freed from it until the same epoch. The Bishop Belzunce, who had 
struggled against the epidemic with such energetic devotion, contributed 
perhaps to prolong it by processions and expiatory ceremonies, which 
massed the population under the empire of impressions too strong for 
minds so overwrought. Great fires, kindled in the squares by the advice 
of a physician, had also contributed to redouble the intensity of the dis- 
ease, instead of purifying the air, as had been hoped. 

The loss of the four principal cities of Provence amounted to almost 
eighty thousand souls, nearly fifty thousand of whom belonged to Mar- 
seilles and its suburbs. This loss was speedily repaired. The births mul- 
tiplied to such an extent in Marseilles in the following period, that, at the 
expiration of five years, the population had regained its level. An insati- 
able thirst for pleasure, a rage for livinffj had taken possession of this 
people escaped from the tomb. " A mad joy," says L^montei, " intoxi- 
cated this city of heirs." In forgetting the disease, they were also 
too forgetful of those who had heroically sacrificed themselves to com- 
bat it : the cowards who had fled returned only to vilify all that had 
been done in their absence ; and the Chevalier Rose, who had ruined 
himself to save the city, was not even indemnified. 

The government of the Regency does not appear to deserve all the re- 
proaches that have sometimes been addressed to it with respect to the 
plague of Marseilles : it despatched medical assistance, grain, and money. 
Law, on the brink of ruin, sent a hundred thousand francs from his purse. 
Dubois, it is true, on the contrary, obstructed the despatch of three 
ships, laden with wheat, by Pope Clement XI. to Marseilles. Dubois, 
on bad terms at that moment with the Holy Father, did not desire this 
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obligation to be incurred to him. This contract at once depicts Dubois 
and Law. The ships of the Pope were captured on the way by a Bar- 
baiy pirate, who, more Christian than the Abb^ Dubois, released them on 
learning of their destination. 

See, concerning the plague of Marseilles, Lemontei's Htstoire de la 
Sigence, 1 1, ch. xi. This is one of the best articles written by this 
witty and yividly colored pen 
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